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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE present political condition in England may be 

described as an armed truce. The Liberal Ministry 
are taking breath before a plunge into the sea of 
debate again ; the Oonservatives await a declaration 
of policy on the part of the Government before they 
begin an attack ; and the Parnellites are content to 
remain silent until Mr. Gladstone has either met or 
disappointed their expectations with regard to Home 
Rule. This question, the Prime Minister has an- 
nounced, will not be taken up until the latter part of 
March or the first of April; and the Irish, who are 
apparently convinced of his sincerity and who 
appreciate the difficulties which lie in his path, are 
apparently willing to grant him this breathing time. 
In the meanwhile the Government will bring for- 
ward such legislation as is necessary for purely 
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administrative purposes. The budget for the new 
year will demand the genius of a great financier, 
and it is probable that Mr. Gladstone will have to 
assist his inexperienced Secretary in making it up. The 
debate on Home Rule still goes forward through all the 
organs of public opinion, but it is to be noted that 
the first panic has passed away, and that Conserva- 
tives themselves are already debating it as if it were 
a question of policy, and not one which involved the 
integrity of the Empire. This is a great gain. In 
every aspect Mr. Gladstone has always shown the 
temper of a statesman in insisting that legislation 
shall never be forced upon the country until it has 
been thoroughly discussed both in and out of Parlia- 
ment. Under his leadership England has always 
been in the confidence of the Government, and has 
always been invited to express its opinion on all 
questions of legislation. 


The English are congratulating themselves that, 
while the situation at home is troubled enough, the 
outlook in foreign affairs is peaceful. Lord Salis- 
bury’s foreign policy commanded the respect and con- 
fidence of the English people, and of the Continental 
Governments as well. It was really nothing more 
than a continuation of the Liberal policy, only the 
latter had fallen into discredit through the apparent 
inefficiency of Lord Granville. Lord Salisbury’s 
dignity and firmness in the application of the same 
policy, without any indulgence in Tory ‘‘ brag,” has 
done a good deal to restore the prestige of England 
on the Oontinent. In spite of the inflammable 
materials in Southwestern Europe, the general out- 
look is peaceful. What is known in diplomacy as 
the European Ooncert seems to be something more 
than a fiction; the London ‘‘ Standard,” the organ 
of Oonservatism, declares that it is a solid fact. 
Lord Salisbury has entirely cleared up English re- 
lations with Russia, has relieved the tension which 
existed between England and Germany, has suc- 
ceeded fairly well in not only conquering but in 
pacifying Burmah, where only local elements of 
discord continue to exist, and he leaves Lord 
Rosebery with no very difficult, task on his hands 
at this moment. There is a delicate question 
pending between England and China, however, in 
regard to Burmah. The Chinese bring forward a 
claim to suzerainty over Upper Burmah, and it ap- 
pears that Theebaw has been in the habit of sending 
a tribute to the Chinese court every year; this trib- 
ute will shortly be due, and the English Indian Goy- 
ernment is considering what line of action it will 
take in the matter. The English would lose many 
of the benefits which they hope to derive commer- 
cially through the conquest of Burmah from a mis- 
understanding with China. A suggestion has been 
thrown out by the Chinese that a slice of the con- 
quered territory should be made over to them in 
settlement of their claim ; and, in the interest of the 
security of trade routes, the English are likely to pay 
more heed to this suggestion than they otherwise 
would. 


The action of the Prussian Landtag on the question 
of Polish expulsion confirms the view of the revival 
of race prejudice expressed in these columns a short 
time since, After three days of extremely bitter de- 
bate, the Landtag passed a vote approving the expul- 
sion by a majority of 234 to a minority of 153. The 
speeches were many of them full of intense prejudice 
against the Poles, the War Minister, General von 
Schellendorf, going so far as to declare that Polish 
soldiers in the Prussian service had been successfully 
tampered with for years, and that hereafter Polish 
recruits should be rigorously attached to those Ger- 
man regiments which were posted at a distance. Tue 
Slavs generally have met this action of Prussia with 
an indignant protest. The Austrian Minister has 
had his hands full in the endeavor to prevent a for- 
mal censure of Bismarck by his Parliament ; but there 
is little likelihood that the Austrian Government will 








make any interference. The three imperial govern- 
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ments have apparently agreed upon a policy of treat- 
ing expulsions of each other’s subjects as matters of 
internal administration, and not as matters of inter- 
national interest. Several times of late years there 
have been expulsions in various parts of Europe in 
great crises and by mobs, but this is the first time 
that a government has expelled thousands of law- 
abiding citizens, earning their own living and paying 
their quota of taxes. Exactly the same principle is 
involved in this matter asin the Ohinese expulsions 
on the Western coast. If civilized people are to rec- 
ognize such acts as these as wivlin the pale of inter- 
national comity, foreigners of all kinds are living on 
the sufferance of the governtocnt under whose au- 
thority they happen tobe: if t'e Ohinese can be ex- 
pelled from this country, and the Poles from Germany, 
there is no reason why the !rish should not be sent 
home from New York and Unicago. 





The situation in Southeastern Europe is a good 
deal changed by the conclusion of negotiations be- 
tween Prince Alexander of Bulgaria and the Turkish 
Government. Toe Sultan has“appointed Alexander 
Governor-General of Roumelia for five years, with 
large discretionary powers of modifying the adminis- 
tration as he finds it in that country ; another clause 
provides that the appointment may be renewed at 
the date of expiration, unless opposed by the Great 
Powers. As the assent of the latter is required to 
this appointment, it is possible that Russian objection 
may defeat it ; but Prince Alexander has been gain- 
ing strength rapidly with the lapse of time, and has 
now an army of one hundred thousand men behind 
him. It will be more difficult to deal with him than 
it would have been several months ago. In return 
for the concession of the Sultan, Alexander is to hold 
the place of a Field Marshal in the Turkish army, and 
has agreed to assist the Empire with his troops. He 
has now a country twice as large as Belgium, and is 
in a position which will at least command the respect 
of the greater powers around him. Some observers 
are inclined to interpret this arrangement as indicat- 
ing a new policy on the part of Turkey to strengthen 
herself by alliance with the rulers of the Balkan 
Peninsula on the basis of a military federation with 
herself. If such a scheme could be carried into 
effect, Turkey would prolong her life indefinitely, 
and would keep the Balkan territory intact against 
the encroachments of Austria and Russia. The jeal- 
ousy of the Balkan States, however, is likely to defeat 
this scheme. 


Senator Edmunds has prepared, and the Republican 
majority in the Senate have adopted, a report which 
does something to make clear the issue between the 
President and the Senate. The immediate occasion of 
this report is a demand by the Senate for correspond- 
ence on file in the Attorney-General’s department 
respecting the late United States District Attorney for 
the Southern District of Alabama, who had been re- 
moved. These papers the Attorney-General, under 
direction of the President, declined to furnish. The 
report as adopte’ presents only the Republican side 
of the case, and tae public, if it has wise patience, will 
imitate the example of judges who wait to hear both 
sides of the case before rendering a decision. It is 
conceded by Mr. Edmunds that there is no statute, 
as there is no constitutional provision, which re- 
quires the head of any department to transmit to 
either house of Congress any information concern- 
iog the administration of his department ; but it is 
claimed that the records of the departments are as 
much the property of Congress as of the Executive ; 
that there is no lustoric precedent for the refusal of 
the Presidasi, or the head of any department, to 
give inforirsticn when called for; that the only 
approximaticu to such a precedent is that afforded 
by the refuza; ». the Executive to impart informa- 
tion in the ':ase of pending treaties when publica- 
tion would »e injurious to public interests. It is 
further clued that the Senate cannot advise re- 
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specting the appointment of a vacancy without know- 
ing the causes which have led to the dismissal of 
the previous incumbent; and, finally, that since 
the President has declared that fitness for office, and 
not party views, should be the only test to be applied 
in appointments and removals, the removal of an 
official implies a positive charge against him, and it 
s just that this charge should be made known and 
he should have anopportunity to meet, and if pos- 
sible refute, it. The report concludes with resolu- 
tions condemning the Attorney-General for his re- 
fusal to furnish the papers, declaring it to be the 
duty of the Senate to refuse its advice and consent 
to the removal of officials when the documents re- 
ating thereto are withheld by the Executive, though 
ealled for by the Senate. The other resolution, that 
oldiers ought nut to be discharged to make room 
for others, may be disregarded, as, however true, 
having no bearing upon the question involved. 





That question, we must remind our readers again, 
since it is constantly confused by the daily papers, isa 
grave constitutional question, and one which, so far 
as we can learn from the public discussions, has 
never been decided. So far as this is a contest 
whether Democrats or Republicans shall hold office, 
it may be dismissed as one of no particular concern 
to the public; whether the village postmaster isa 
Democrat or a Republican is as unimportant as the 
question whether the railroad ticket-seller shall be a 
Democrat or a Republican. It is conceded on all 
sides that the Senate has a right to call for all docu- 
ments on file which relate to the appointment of an 
officer to which its consent is asked. But it appears 
to be maintained by the President—thus far he has 
not spoken, he has only acted; and we have there- 
fore to draw our own inferences as to his position— 
that the right to remove is vested by the Constitu- 
tion absolutely in the President ; that the Senate has 
nothing more to say respecting removal from office 
than has the House of Representatives or the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; that the Presi- 
dent having made the removal, the office is abso- 
lutely vacant, exactly as if the removal had been 
made by death or resignation; that the Senate are 
so to consider it ; that they have no concern with the 
question why the removal was made ; that they have 
only to determine how the vacancy created should be 
filled. In short, the vital question is this: Has the 
Executiva absolute power to remove, with cause or 
without cause, in its own discretion? or is that power 
limited, and does it require, directly or indirectly, the 
concurrence of the Senate’ It is unfortunate that 
this question is complicated with partisan feeling, 
but this is commonly the case in all analogous con- 
stitutional questions. Wedo not think the President 
will yield, and we hope the Senate will not. Then, 
after the Senate adjourns, some Republican officer 
who has been discharged can apply to the courts for 
a writ, and the court will then have opportunity to 
decide the question—which should be submitted to a 
disinterested tribunal—whether the right of removal 
belongs to the President alone, or the President and 
Senate in conjunction. 





Free trade and revenue reform are two quite dis- 
tinct matters, and our readers will do wisely to keep 
the distinction clearly in mind. The question be- 
tween free trade and protection has lately been ably 
argued in our columns ; it involves principles which 
are moral as well as political. We have not hesitated 
to express on occasion our prcfound conviction 
that protection is selfishness and isolation in national 
life, that free trade is the golden rule and fraternity 
applied to nations, and that every step which brings 
us nearer to the epoch when the relations between 
all nations will be like those now subsisting between 
the States of this Union isastep toward the mil- 
lennium. All this, however, is in the realm of moral 
and political philosophy, not of practical politics. 
Per contra, reyenue reform is only remotely moral or 
philosophical ; it is purely a problem of practical 
politics. Granted that protection is a finality, that 
walls are as necessary to a nation as to a house, that 
communism of nations is as bad as communism of 
families, and that free trade tends toward it; or 
granted that free trade to be enduring must be 
between independent nations, and that protection in 
the earlier years of national life is necessary to make 
the nation independent—it still remains true that 
our present tax system was devised in war times, 
that it involves a war tax, that it is an aggregation 
of individual interests bolsteriug up each other, not 
a national scheme wisely devised for nationa! welfare, 
that it is needlessly burdensome, complex, and vexa- 





tious, and that it has been condemned by both po- 
litical parties as unjust in particulars and necding 
reform. How this reform can be brought about, 
what duties can be lightened without public injury, 
what duties, if any, need increase, how their collec- 
tion can be made on the one hand free from fraud 
and on the other from vexation—these are questions 
which only an expert can answer, and no one can 
well be an expert on our tariff of to-day who has 
given much time to the study of anything else. 
We make, therefore, no attempt to describe the 
measure of revenue reform which Mr. Morri- 
son has introduced into the Committee of the 
House, and on which its favorable report is confi 
dently predicted. It is not, however, a free trade 
measure ; it is a measure of revenue reform, which 
is a different matter. It does not adopt the broad 
principle of taxation for revenue only. It has a re- 
gard for manufactures in generally maintaining a high 
tariff on manufactured products, and making raw 
materials free, on which principle it admits timber 
free; and it has a regard for the wants of the com- 
mon people in reducing the tariff on necessaries 
rather than on luxuries, on which principle it makes 
a material reduction in the duty on sugar. The at- 
tempt at a horizontal reduction is abandoned, and a 
discriminating reduction is attempted instead. That 
some reduction and simplification are necessary can 
be denied only by those who deny the declarations of 
both political parties ; that Mr. Morrison has made 
them wisely we are neither prepared to assert nor 
deny; that whatever result is finally reached will be 
a compromise between conflicting interests, reached 
by more or less of log-rolling, is morally certain ; 
that it will give rise to more criticism than compli- 
ment, and more complaint than satisfaction, may be 
taken for granted. But, so far as we can judge, the 
bill, in its twofold endeavor to lighten the tax on raw 
materials and on necessaries, is moving in a generally 
right direction. 


We are very imperfectly informed as to the great 
strike and lockout—it is really a lockout in antici- 
pation of a strike—in the great McOormick Reaper 
works. The telegraphic reports are brief ; and we 
are well aware that such reports are much more apt 
to be colored by the interests and prejudices of the 
capitalist than of the workingmen. The former has 
his finger on the wires. But, if we can depend on 
these reports, the workingmen have made a serious 
mistake. The gist of the controversy is thus given 
by the dispatches before us : 

“CuicaGo, February 17 (Special).—The works of the McCor- 

mick reaper factory continue closed, owing to a controversy 
as to the right of the proprietor to retain four non-union 
men out of fourteen hundred workmen in his employ. It is 
conceded by the workmen that Mr. McCormick granted 
them every demand, both as to hours and wages, reserving 
only the right to hire and discharge whom he pleases.”’ 
We do not know what special objections the working- 
men have to the four non-union men; for aught we 
know they may be of a character calculated to con- 
taminate their fellows. But if the fourteen hundred 
union saints cannot protect themselves against 
the corrupting influences of the four non-union 
sinners, either the saints must be very weak or the 
sinners very strong. It isa great mistake for work- 
ingmen to depend on a “draft” to keep up their 
trade organizations. This may have been once 
necessary ; itis no longer. The trade-union should 
be a purely voluntary organization ; and it should act 
so efficiently in promoting good habits, regular 
industry, and intelligent capacity, and in discourag- 
ing all needless controversies, that the employers 
themselves shall be compelled to prefer union to non- 
union men. The progress is in this direction ; and so 
long as it is so, patience is wisdom. The workingman 
cannot in the long run gain anything in his battle 
against despotic control over himself by attempting 
to exercise despotic control over his fellow. To-day 
public sympathy is unmistakably with the working- 
men ; bat they can easily alienate it by making unjust 
and unreasonable demands. And that they cannot 
afford to do; for the sympathy of the public with 
them is their real power. 








For fifteen hours last week no horse-cars ran on 
the Fourth Avenue line in New York City, owing to a 
strike, which was a sort of appendix or postscript to 
the still shorter strike on the same line which has 
already been reported in our columns. The men 
struck before for twelve hours’ time, and it was 
granted tothem. But when the Superintendent came 
to make up the new schedule, he arranged the trips 
in such a way that, while the men were actually on 
the road only twelve hours, many of them were 





required to be on duty, including time spent in loaf- 
ing about between trips, for fourteen hours or more. 
To the old grievance they had an added one of being, 
as they felt, cheated by anaction which kept the bond 
to the letter and broke it in the spirit. A curious 
feature about the strike was a bitter controversy on 
a point of etiquette: should the Superintendent 
come to the hall where the strikers were assembled 
and meet their committee there, or should the com 
mittee come to the office and meet the Superintendent 
there’ This question alone prolonged the situation 
some hours, and was finally compromised by a meet- 
ing in the parlor of the Grand Union Hotel. In 
every other respect the demands of the men were 
complied with, and a new schedule was arranged, 
which paid the “‘ trippers,” as they are called—that is, 
the men who run a number of trips less than the 
full number--a fair day’s wages irrespective of the 
number of trips actually made. It is currently re- 
ported that the Superintendent would have stood 
out, that Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, who is the Presi- 
dent of the road, learning of the strike, appeared on 
the scene, ascertained by personal inquiry the facts, 
and that to his intervention the men owe their suc 
cess in so promptly securing a rightening of the wrong 
done them. We hope this is true, and are inclined 
to credit it. Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt has shown a 
warm personal interest in the employees of the cor. 
poration with which he has todo. Such an act of 
prompt justice by employer to employed goes far to 
furnish a practical solution of the labor problem, by 
establishing mutual relations of trust and con- 
fidence between capitalist and laborer. 





The proposed new license law, with whose main 
features our readers are familiar, was warmly 
indorsed by a meeting held last Friday night at the 
call of the Ohurch Temperance Society and the 
Society for Prevention of Crime. A hearing is to 
be given the supporters of the law by the Legislative 
Committee on Excise on Thursday of this week, and 
the main object of the meeting was to appoint a 
committee to urge favorable consideration of the bill. 
Chief Justice Noah Davis presided, and, after an 
eloquent tribute to the late John B. Gough, presented 
the practical and legal sides of the question, pointing 
out the deficiencies of the present law, the impossi- 
bility of either procuring or enforcing a total prohib- 
itory law for a city of 1,500,000 people, speaking 
forty languages and dialects, and honestly differing 
in opinion on the question. A resolution to the 
effect that intemperance is a menace tothe well-being 
of the community, that the present law is obscure 
and contradictory, and that now is the right time to 
change and improve it, was moved by ¢x-Governor 
D. H. Chamberlain, who took up the main provisions 
of the proposed law, clearly and forcibly showing the 
merits of each. Secretary Robert Graham seconded 
the resolution in a brief and earnest address, Father 
Walworth, who was to have filled this office, being 
deterred by ill health from attending the meeting. 
The second resolution, indorsing the bill and author- 
izing the chairman to appoint a committee for the 
purposes already named, was introduced by General 
Wager Swayne, who paid special attention to the 
ethical side of the question, arguing that the State 
has a right to punish crime, but not necessarily sin ; 
and was seconded in a rousing two-minute speech by 
Dr. Howard Crosby, who was introduced by the 
Chairman as one whom all good men hated, all bad 
men loved, and all men respected. Dr. Orusby 
believed that amendments compelling the owner of 
a house where liquor was sold to place his name on 
the license, and inflicting severer penalty on dealers 
who held a beer license and sold liquor, would be of 
value. He emphatically declared that teetotalers 
cannot be made by law. The practical step’ in 
advance over the present state of things made by the 
proposed law, and the unreasonableness of refusing 
to accept any improvement because we cannot at 
once attain perfection, were forcibly presented. The 
following gentlemen were appointed on the commit- 
tee to wait on the Excise Committee at Albany : 
Judges Arnoux and Peabody, the Hon. T. L. 
James, William Allen Butler, the Rev. Howard 
Crosby, W. (. Beecher, William R. Stewart, General 
Wager Swayne, ex-Governor D. H. Chamberlain, 
Kilian Van Rensselaer, D. Willis James, the Hon. 
John Jay, Frederic R. Coudert, the Rev. G. Winches- 
ter Donald, R. Fulton Cutting, Albert H. Vernand, 
Samuel Sloane, Heber R. Bishop, the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, and Professor McCracken. 


The annual report which President Eliot, of Harvard 
College, has just made public is of unusual interest, 
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because it is directed mainly at a summarization of 
the ‘results of the elective system, which has been 
extending steadily at Harvard siuce its first intro- 
duction over half a century ago. President Eliot 
endeavors to answer, by drawing upon the experience 
of Harvard, some of the objections which are urged 
against the elective system. One objection urged 
against this system is that it permits a specialization 
of studies, which practically defeats the end of a 
liberal education. The force of this objection has 
been recognized at the Johns Hopkins University by 
a careful adjustment of elective and _ prescribed 
studies, so that while a wide latitude is allowed, the 
student is prevented from neglecting those important 
lines of knowledge which are necessary to the sym- 
metrical education. At Harvard, according to Presi- 
dent Eliot, this objection to elective studies has not 
been sustained by the facts. Among 350 recorded 
cases less than eight per cent. of highly specialized 
work is to be counted ; the majority of the students, 
while concentrating themselves"on a few lines, cover 
enough ground to insure a liberal education. The 
objection that under this system students select the 
easiest courses and put themselves under the easiest. 
going professors is also disproved by the experience 
of Harvard, where the number of students is steadily 
increasing in those departments which are generally 
regarded as unusually severe, and under those pro- 
fessors whose supervision is most active and search- 
ing. The degree of Bachelor of Arts at Harvard 
College, under the present system, does not mean 
that all who have received it have passed through the 
same courses of studies, nor have all studied together; 
it does mean that each Bachelor has spent from 
seven to ten years in liberal studies, that he has 
learned the elexents of Grzek, Latin, and French or 
German, besides English, the elements of mathe- 
matics and physics, some ancient history, and some 
English literature. At college the Bachelor must 
have added a fourth language, and have spent three 
and a half years on a prescribed course of study, all 
studies being accounted liberal which are pursued for 
truth’s sake in the scientific spirit. 





Our clerical and Christian readers should know 
that a vigorous and systematic attempt is being made 
by the American Secular Union, of which Robert G. 
Ingersoll is President, to abolish all laws in this State 
which recognize, either directly or indirectly, the 
Christian religion, or indeed the religious nature of 
man. It is circulating petitions throughout the State, 
asking the Legislature to repeal all laws which exempt 
church property from taxation, appropriate money 
from the public treasury for the support of institu- 
tions managed by religious denominations, or main- 
tain Sunday as a religious holy-day. This petition, 
however, covers only a part of its ultimate purpose, 
which is to put an end to the employment of chap- 
lains, the support of religious services in public 
institutions, and the appointment by Presidents or 
Governors of religious festivals or fasts, to abolish 
oaths and Sunday laws, and all laws looking to the 
enforcement of Christian morality. Tosome of these 
changes we certainly should interpose no objection ; 
the abolition of oaths, for example, we think would 
be a distinctive gain to morality and religion. But 
the movement contemplates a radical change in the 
spirit of our laws and institutions. That they are 
founded on a distinet recognition of Ohristian 
morality has been declared again and again 
by judicial decisions; and that a recognition of 
Obristian morality is necessary to the perpetuity of 
free institutions has been very clearly demonstrated 
by the foremost writers upon free institutions. It is 
easy to get signatures to petitions, and it may be ex- 
pected that these petitions will be numerously 
signed. We advise every one of our clerical readers to 
get hold of some such book as De Tocqueville's 
**Democracy in America,” and to preach in the 
course of the winter at least one sermon on Religion 
and the State. It isone thing to separate the State 
and the Ohurch ; it is quite another thing to make 
the State unreligious, and so dissolve the bonds which 
bind it together. 


We group together here some items of interest in 
the temperance agitation. A local option bill some 
what analogous to that adopted in Georgia has passed 
the House in Virginia and the Legislature of Wash- 
ington Territory. A similar bill has been introduced 
into the New Jersey Legislature, with severe penalties 
for violation in those counties which adopt prohibition. 
At the same time a high license measure has been 
introduced into the New Jersey Legislature, and a 
similar bill has been introduced into Congress for the 








regulation of the liquor traffic in the District of 
Columbia. Local option has, on the other hand, 
received something of a blow in a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, which is to the effect 
that liquor sold in one town and delivered in another 
is to be regarded as sold, not where the delivery takes 
place, but where the contract is made ; and, therefore, 
if sold in a town where the sale is permitted, and 
trapsported to a town where it is prohbited, the 
importation into the latter town cannot be regarded 
as illegal, but the retail sale therein must be directly 
proceeded against. The tribes bordering Cape Colony 
are protesting against a government order legalizing 
the sale of spirits. It isa sorrowful fact that savage 
tribes should have to protect themselves against a 
civilized country by such a protest. 

The New Jersey Legislature has passed a bill forbid- 
ding the bridging of Staten Island Sound by the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad.——The bill reinstating 
Fitz John Porter passed the House last Thursday by 
a vote of 171 to 113.——The controlling interest in 
the Broadway Railroad Company has been bought 
by a syndicate of capitalists interested in the so- 
called ‘‘gridiron” system of New York surface 
roads. The bearing of this move on the present inves- 
tigation of the alleged bribery of Aldermen is vari- 
ously interpreted. Meanwhile the investigation contin- 
ues, and rumors of startling evidence to be brought 
out are common.—Two hundred and ninety one 
thousand alien immigrants arrived at the port of 
New York last year, a falling off of about 50,000.—— 
The New Jersey tax law of 1884 has been pronounced 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the State, 
and the treasury is empty.——Much dissatisfaction is 
expressed in New York with the management of the 
Grant Monument Fund, and it is proposed to recon- 
stitute the committee, making it much smaller.—— 
Parts of St. John, N. B., and large tracts of land near 
by were submerged by a great tidal wave on Saturday. 
——tThe ‘‘ City of Mexico,” with arms and filibusters 
for Honduras on board, has been seized by the United 
States man-of-war ‘ Galena.” Another great so- 
cialist meeting was held in Hyde Park, London, on 
Sunday. Rioting was deprecated, andthe Government 
was called on to furnish work for the unemployed. 
Slight disorder was promptly suppressed by the 
police. —Wilmington, N. ©., suffered severely from 
fire on Sunday.—The representatives of the Penn- 
sylvania coke strikers have come to an agreement 
with the employers, but the Hungarians refuse to go 
to work until their countrymen arrested for rioting 
are released. Trouble is feared. 











JOHN B. GOUGH. 


R. GOUGH’S sudden death could hardly have 
been wholly unexpected by those who knew 
him best, nor altogether painful to those who loved 
him best. He died, as he would have chosen to die, 
in the middle of his work ; he was spared, as he would 
have prayed to be spared, from a lingering illness 
and a long inactivity. In his litany, for the petition 
‘*from sudden death” he would have substituted 
‘¢from lingering illness, good Lord deliver us.” To 
the sketch of his career given on another page we add 
here a few words more personal ; not impartial, for 
they are from one who knew him well and loved him 
much. 

Greatness is quite as often an accident as an 
achievement. More men are born great or have great- 
ness thrust upon them than achieve greatness by 
their own effort. What we call greatness is quite 
often, perhaps oftenest, the result of position rather 
than of character. Many a Congressman who sends 
home to admiring constituents his Congressional 
eloquence throws no more light on the problems of 
our national life than his more fortunate neighbor 
who discusses the same questions in the village store 
with no ‘‘ Congressional Record” to print his wisdom 
for him. Many a preacher whom chance has given a 
city pulpit finds his sermons printed in the morning 
“Trumpet,” while those of his equally thoughtful con- 
temporary who lives in a quieter parish are never heard 
of outside his own congregation. The judicial prob- 
lems of a county judge are sometimes as difficult as 
those of a chief justice, and though the interests de- 
pendent on them are not so great, the practical wis- 
dom in adjusting them is sometimes greater. The 
average editor does by his pen only reflect the aver- 
age opinions and virtues of his readers, and if heand 
any one of several thousands among his subscribers 
were to change places, the public would not know 
the difference. Mr. Gocgh was neither born great 





nor did he have greatness thrust upon him. He 
achieved it ; achieved it in spite of tremendous odds ; 
in spite of hate from enemies, and rivalry and jeal- 
ousy from pseudo friends ; i1 spite, too, of a shrink- 
ing, a lack of self-esteem, a nervous timidity which 
is generally at once the greatest weakness and 
the greatest power of all true orators. He not only 
achieved greatness, he retained it. It has been well 
said that it is more difficult to keep money than to 
acquire it; aud the same remark is equally appli- 
cable to influence and position. The preacher who 
retains the public ear for near half a century, as 
Beecher aud Spurgeon ; the editor whose influence 
knows no abatement so long as he wields a pen, as 
Horace Greeley ; the statesman who is honored as a 
party leader for a lifetime, as Senator E1munds, are 
rare compared with the preachers whose crowds 
ha-e become moderate-sized congregations, the edit- 
ors whose brilliancy has been dimmed by newer 
lights, the statesmen who have been hurrahed after 
to day and forgotten to-morrow. No influence is so 
difficult to retain as that of the popular orator. 
Curiosity listens to him at first with enthusiasm : 
but repeated hearings satisfy curiosity, and enthusi- 
asm gives place toa languid interest. This makes 
the position of the preacher so difficult, and the ten- 
ure of the pastorate so brief ; this inakes the blunder 
so serious of any preacher who allows himself to de- 
pend on his oratory for his permanent power over 
his people. If the popular orator defies public sen- 
timent, it either overwhelms him or flows away and 
leaves him without an auditor. If he flatters the 
public, every new flattery must surpass its predeces- 
sor, till by and by flattery dies of its own extrava- 
gance. Mr. Gough not only achieved a position 
of pre eminence among the orators of America and 
England, and this without any advantages of either 
birth or culture, but he retained that position during 
nearly half a century, in spite of changes of public 
thought and feeling respecting his chosen theme 
which would have rendered the speech making of 
any ordinary man born upon the platform in 
1840 an anachronism before 1886. 

But Mr. Gough was not an ordinary man. He 
combined qualities not often seen in combination. 
Tothe thoughtless auditor who went to hear him, 
much as, if less Puritanically minded, he might have 
gone to hear Booth or Irving, Mr. Gough was only 
a remarkable story teller, with an actor’s knack and 
a rare versatility of emotion which mingled the 
pathetic and the humorous in artistic proportions. 
But to one who knew him at all intimately, and 
studied either his character or his work at all care- 
fully, it was quite clear that no such superficial 
estimate could account for his hold upon his audience 
for even a single night, much less for his influence 
upon two nations during forty years of platform 
oratory. He had that keen sensitiveness which is 
the secret of tact, that broad sympathy with men 
which is the source both of humor and of pathos, 
that strong Engiish common sense which often 
serves in place of a philosophic culture, but for 
which no philosophic culture is a sufficient substi- 
tute, and that Puritan conscience which gives the 
highest form of moral courage. Without that sensi- 
tiveness which made him always afraid to face an 
audience, or even to enter a room full of company, 
he could not have touched men as he did; for he 
touched them because he was so sensitive to their 
touch. Without his broad sympathy with men 
he could not have been the dramatic orator that he 
was; in his portraiture of character he appeared to 
his audience for the moment as the man whom he 
was depicting, because he did for the moment enter 
into the life, however foreign it might be to his own. 
Without his strong English common sense he could 
not have been identified with the temperance cause 
for nearly half a century and never identified with 
any of the vagaries and the isms which have cast 
such discredit upon it. Without his strong Puritan 
conscience he could not have withstood as he did the 
attacks of foes who are now forgotten, or remembered 
only by their unsuccessful assaulis upon him; he 
could not have remained, from his first entrance 
upon the platform to the day of bis death, a firm 
adherent to the doctrine that temperance is a Chris- 
tian virtue, that Christ is the redeemer from intem- 
perance as from every other sin, and that every 
attempt at temperance reform, whether by Washing- 
tonian pledges or political measures, if dissociated 
from the Christian faith ard the Christian Church, is 
doomed to inevitable failure. 

Of his home, his wife, his adopted daughters, we 
have noright to speak in these pages and at thin 
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time. But noone truly knew Mr. Gough who had 
not seen him in his own home. It was tropical with 
love, because his own love was tropical. In all his 
lecturing he never traveled alone ; wife or adopted 
daughter was always with him—a fact which speaks 
more for the love that environed him than many 
words could do. Those loved him most who knew 
him best. Those who saw him only on the platform 
saw the least part of his truly noble nature. His 
life was more eloquent than his oratory ; and he was 
a great orator because he was so genuine, so good, 
so true a man. 








A LAYMAN’S PERPLEXITY. 

Dear Christian Union: 

HAVE been sorely perplexed of late over what 

seems to me to be a question of morality, and I think 
I can beet help myself and others to a solution of the 
problem by stating the facts. I am a lay member of 
an important church. Some time ago the church in 
question, being at the time without a pastor, became 
very much interested in the preaching of a minister 
who was temporarily filling the pulpit. A movement 
to call him was set on foot, and members of the 
church began to make inquiries about him. Very 
soon it became apparent that there was some shadow 
on the man, but noone could tell its nature or its 
importance. It was finally decided that somebody 
should visit the church in the West from which the 
clergyman in question had come not long before. 
A gentleman of discretion undertook the delicate 
business, visited the place, sought the confidence of 
various members of the church, and was assured that 
all had gone well during the pastorate now ended. 
In the meantime, however, other information had 
disposed of the projected call. When the matter had 
blown over I happened to meet the gentleman of the 
minister’s old parish whose replies to questions bad 
most effectually disposed of the doubts of the visitor 
from our society. ‘‘ Now that you have decided not 
to call Mr. A,” he said, in the course of the conversa- 
tion, ‘1 don’t mind telling you that you have had a 
very narrow escape. He compromised himself so se- 
tiously here that we quietly told him that he must 
leave. I wasso sorry for his family that when in- 
quiries came frem your place I put the best face on 
matters, and gave him a good record. I don’t want 
to hurt him, but he is really a very untrustworthy 
man.” Of course he didn’t want to hurt him; but 
how about our large church, with its manifold inter- 
ests and its precious prosperity? This is perplexity 
number one. 

Number two is somewhat different in circum- 
stances, but the principle is thesame. We are again 
without a pastor, and 1am a member of the committee 
charged with the difficult task of securing a successor 
te the faithful servant of Christ whom we have lately 
lest. Sometime ago our attention was called toa 
young man in a neighboring city who has achieved a 
quite notable success. He has vollected a large con- 
g:egation, built a handsome church edifice, and is in 
c nstant demand on all occasions of local interest. 
ie is earnest, very active, and has many elements 
which we think would make him a valuable man in 
our pulpit. After long deliberation we extended a 
call. The ground had been thoronghly gone over in 
advance, and we believed we were actingin the joint 
interest of the church and of the clergyman in ques- 
tion. A leading member of the latter’s congregation 
had been talked with, and had expressed the opinion 
that, with the deepest affection and regard for his 
pastor, a change would be wise and, in time, inevi- 
table ; there were causes at work which would prob 
ably tell against the further growth of the minister 
in question, and his best friends in the congregation 
could not shut their eyes to these facts. Neighbor- 
ing clergymen expressed the same view, and our 
committee felt that in effecting a change of pulpits 
they would serve all persons concerned. Imagine our 
surprise when, upon the call becoming public, these 
same clergymen protested with one voice that their 
dear brother could not be spared from a work 
whose success depended upon him. When the matter 
came before the church, that body declared with 
one voice that it could not and would not part 
with its beloved pastor. The prominent mem- 
ber already mentioned was particularly decided in 
his judgment that the minister in question was in 
his right place, and thata great future lay before 
him. Let me add one more circumstance, and my 
story is told: in private conversation, the “‘ neigh- 
boring clergymen” who have written complimentary 
letters, and the prominent member who has almost 


wept in public over his sense of possible loss, say, 
‘* frankly and confidentially,” they think the brother 
would better accept our call. 

Dear Christian Union, I have not drawn on my 
imagination in this communication ; I have simply 
stated facts within my personal knowledge. Is or is 
not this sort of business honest and honorable? 
Was not the first case a sin against our church? and 
is not the second a crime against a true and earnest 
minister under the guise of kindness? Would nota 
wicked world call this lying? and would not a wicked 


world be right? This is my perplexity. 
LAYMAN. 
WESTERN NEw YORK. 








BOOKS FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


EVERAL letters have been lying unanswered on 
our table for some time, asking us for lists of 
books for home reading. One correspondent wants 
the names of sou.e, both entertaining and instructive, 
for a girl of ten years of age, mature for her years ; 
another wants a list of books of religious reading 
suitable for Sunday, for a girl from twelve to fifteen 
years of age; a third, a list of books on practical 
religious subjects, helpful for young girls who are 
united in a prayer meeting under the writer’s direc- 
tion ; and still another, a teacher, asks a list for 
religious reading to aid her in the religious instruc- 
tion of her pupils. It is impossible to give a definite 
and precise answer to these questions. A book isa 
friend ; and it is impossible for one to select a friend 
for another. The value of a book is not intrinsic ; 
its value lies in its power to awaken life or stimulate 
thought in the mind of another, and it therefore 
depends as much upon the mind of the reader as 
upon the mind of the writer. As the value of the 
preacher depends upon his relation to his congrega- 
tion, so the value of a book upon its relation to its 
reader. Let Dr. Talmage and Phillips Brooks change 
pulpits, and neither congregation would be satisfied. 
We can only, therefore, suggest to our inquirin, 
friends the directions in which they must look for 
the companions they need. 

For entertaining and instructive miscellaneous 
reading for children nothing is better, in our judg- 
ment, chan the ‘‘St. Nicholas,” ‘‘ Wide Awake,” 
the ‘“‘Harper’s Young People,” and the ‘ Youth’s 
Companion.” Either one of these periodicals will 
give as much miscellaneous and entertaining reading 
as any child should be encouraged to take. Children 
in a literary family are in danger of reading too 
much, of reading for the sake of reading, without 
attending to or remembering what they read. 
‘‘ Take heed how ye read” would probably be a good 
text for most of the families which take The Ohris- 
tian Union. A first object in child-training, first in 
time if not in importance, is physical development. 
In our age of excessive nervous development the 
child should be kept out-of-doors in active sports 
and healthful physical employment for a large part 
of the time which is not spent in school. The read- 
ing of children, apart from such miscellaneous read- 
ing as takes with them the place filled by the news- 
paper in the experience of the elder members of the 
family, should be directed to some definite, useful 
end. A book of simple science, such as ‘‘ The Ohild’s 
Book of Nature ;” or of dramatic history, such as 
Ooffin’s ‘‘Story of Liberty ;” or of more sober his- 
tory, such as the Harper’s Red Histories, which are 
really biographies, or Dickens’s ‘‘ Child’s History of 
England,” may advantageously be read aloud by the 
father and mother to the child, or, better yet, in the 
family circle, the child forming one of the audience. 
For Sunday reading for the same purpose there are 
books of didactic instruction, like Dr. Newton's 
‘Bible Wonders,” etc.; stories with a religious 
spirit in them, like Mrs. Ewing’s ‘‘Story of a Short 
Life.” There is, however, nothing better for Sunday 
reading aloud to a child than ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
which every child ought to know, both for religious 
and intellectual instruction. One of our correspond- 
ents suggests ‘‘The Chronicles of the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family,” which is admirable Sunday reading 
for an older class of children. These all, however, 
requir2 with most children to be read aloud. 

It is still more difficult to suggest reading of a spir- 
itual character for adults. Books for this purpose may 
be roughly divided into three classes—didactic, spirit- 
ual, and biographical. As illustrations of the didactic 
we should mention such volumes as Phillips Brooks’s 
sermons, Dr. Parkhurst’s sermons, Mr. Beecher’s ser- 
mons, and Mr. Munger’s *‘ Freedom of Faith.” In this 
category also would come such works as Farrar’s and 





Geikie’s and Hanna's “‘ Life of Ohrist.” Of distinct- 


ively spiritual literature, the four authors that seem 
to us the most helpful and inspiring are Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, Bishop Fénélon, Jeremy Taylor, and Zschokke. 
To those who are interested in biography there is 
nothing more vital and inspiring than a good religious 
biography. The advantage of a good biography is 
that it shows us truth in action, and affords the in- 
spiration of a noble example. [Illustrations of such 
books are afforded by the ‘‘ Life and Letters of Rob- 
ertson,” the ‘‘Life and Letters of Maurice,” and 
the ‘‘ Life of Charles Kingsley,” and the various lives 
of the more eminent missionary heroes. The mod- 
ern biographies are, in our judgmeat, more healthful, 
because less emotional, than some of the earlier ones. 
There is some danger to a person at all inclined to 
introspection in the lives of Brainard and Payson. Of 
collections of biographical sketches, admirable illus- 
trations are afforded by Dr. W. R. Williams’s ‘‘ Eras 
and Characters of History,” and Dr. Herri.k’s ‘‘ Some 
Heretics of Yesterday.” 

We do not attem:t in this article to give a list of 
books—only to put a clew into the hands of our read- 
ers. The Putnams, of New York Oity, publish an 
admirable list of books, with publishers and prices, 
and the catalogues of most of the great publishers 
can easily be had by writing for them ; and from cat- 
alogues, with these hints, the reader must be left to 
make out his own list. We shall be glad, however, 
at avy time, to give such information as we can re- 
specting any specific book. 


THE CHRISTIAN LAW OF DRESS. 


CORRESPONDENT asks us what is the Christian 

law of dress, referring us to Peter iii., 4, and 
1 Tim. ii., 9. ‘If these directions,” she says, ‘‘ are to 
be followed literally, it is wrong for a woman to friz 
or curl her hair or to wear ornaments of gold or jewels, 
though pearls only are mentioned. If it means all 
this, should not the whole of one’s style of living be 
included—house and grounds, furnishings, equipage, 
and everything ?” 

Let us say at first, as explicitly and emphatically 
as possible, that the Bible is not a book of statutes or 
rules, by which we are to govern the details of our 
lives. Our correspondent herself unconsciously 
points out the utter inadequacy of the Bible for this 
purpose: it forbids pearls, but not diamonds; it 
mentions articles of dress, but not articles of 
furniture. If the texts to which she refers are to be 
interpreted as statutes, one’s dress might blaze with 
diamonds, and one might ride in a carriage and four, 
with outriders and liveried servants, disregardful of 
all claims of suffering poor, and still not violate the 
law. The Bible is a book of general principles, not 
of specific rules; and those utterances in it which 
seem like specific rules are to be regarded only as 
illustrations of great principles. This is necessarily 
characteristic of any book intended for all peoples and 
alltimes. Principles are eternal ; but the methods of 
their application change. 

Now, the general principle is that all that we 
possess we hold as trustees—received from the hand 
of God, and to be used in his service and for the good 
of his children. Any one who actually believes this 
principle cannot spend any large proportion of her 
time or any large proportion of her means in any 
form of self-indulgence. Thestrength of her life will 
be spent in doing good ; the strength of her money will 
be spent in the service of love. Doubtless a great deal 
of time is wasted by Ohristian people in considerations 
of dress; but the tendency of civilization and cult- 
ure is clearly in the other direction. In the seven- 
teenth century the cavaliers dressed in colors, and 
the gentlemen probably spent almost as much time 
in matching colors to their own complexions as do 
the inveterate lady shoppers of our own day. Now 
the gentlemen dress in sober colors—blacks, browns, 
and grays. The street costumes of ladies appear to 
be following along a line of similar evolution ; and 
as dress grows simpler, attention to and thought 
about it will grow less, and more time and thought 
will be left to higher themes. It is not possible to 
draw an absolute line—to forbid pearls and permit 
sapphires; to forbid diamonds and permit opals. 
The Ohristian woman should remember also that no 
institution renders a higher service to the community 
than a Ohristian home ; that culture and refinement 
are seen in furniture and dress as well as in books 
and conversation ; that furniture and dress are them- 
selves educators. A bald and barren home tends to 
make a bald and barren character ; an ostentatious, 
luxurious, and showy home tends to make a vain and 











enervated character ; a cultured, tasteful home tends 
to produce refinement in character, There is on¢ 
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sharply defined line which should never be trans- 
gressed in attire. No ornament, whether it be of 
diamond or of glass, ought to be worn for the sake 
of ostentation ; and none which is worn for the sake 
of its intrinsic beauty need be wrong if its value is 
proportioned to the means of the wearer. Whatever 
ministers to life is, or at least may be, legitimate— 
whether it be life of muscle, blood, and brawn, or 
the life of the intellect, imagination, emotion, taste, 
sentiment, or spiritual nature. Whatever ministers 
to mere self-indulgence, whether of body or of pride 
and vanity, can never be right. 








A SUNDAY QUESTION. 
I have been very much interested in your article entitled 
‘* The Neglected Half of the Fourth Commandment,”’ in the 
issue of January 21, and hope it may benefit many. In 
some parts of our country the first half is so fully obeyed 
that it is carried to excess and made to overlap the last 
half. Onour railroads this is peculiarly so. Work does not 
stop at twelve o’clock Saturday night, but keeps right on, 
knowing no Sunday. Hundreds—yea, thousands—of young 
men employed on our railroads are obliged to work just as 
many hours on Sundays as other days, or lose their places. 
In the town where I live there are fourteen different rail- 
roads, with their branches, and on them all freight trains 
and passenger trains run on Sunday. The President of one 
of these roads was asked not long ago if he didn’t think it 
was wrong to keep his men at workon Sundays. ‘‘ Why, 
no,” he said; ‘‘it is a necessity, and can’t be helped, and 
my conscience does not trouble me one bit.’’ There are 
others who feel differently, and a movement is now on foot 
to establish a Sunday law that shall be enforced upon those 
who would regard neither God’s law nor man’s right to one- 
seventh of his time for rest to both body and soul. 
Iowa. F. G. H. 
HAT shall we say to this letter? We 
shculd like to know what the secularist, 
who does not believe in Sunday legislation, would 
say toit. Nearly all our horse-car drivers and con- 
ductors, a large proportion of railroad employees, 
and a considerable number of newspaper men, are 
compelled to work without intermission seven days 
in the week. No time is given to them for that rest 
and recreation which the body and the mind require, 
none for that worship and that domestic life which 
the spiritual and the affectional nature require. An 
individua! cannot, single-handed, fight a corporation. 
He may leave its employment and seek work some- 
where else ; but work is not so plenty as to make this 
an easy alternative. Moreover, if all conscientious men 
who believe in the Sabbath and desire its privileges 
for themselves and their families leave our railroads 
and our newspapers, into what sort of hands will our 
lives be intrusted in travel and our minds be intrust- 
ed for intellectual nourishment ? 
We agree with the secularist that no man should be 
compelled by law to keep holy the Sabbathday. The 
irreligious inclinations of the individual are to be re- 
spected by the community. But the religious scruples 
of the individual are also to be respected by the com- 
munity ; and no man should be compelled to surren- 
der his Sabbath or else submit to privation and 
poverty, if not absolute want. The railroad corpo- 
rations are servants of the public, doing the public 
work, and subject tothe public command ; this is now 
well-settled law in this country. What the servant 
does, the master is responsible for ; this is well settled 
in morals. Qui facit per alium, facit per se: what 
the community permits the railroad corporation to 
do, it does itself ; for the railroad corporation is the 
creature of the community, and has no power except 
that which the community has conferred upon it. 
Our judgment, then, in respect to the implied ques- 
tion of our correspondent is very clear, and our an- 
swer unhesitating. It is the duty of the community 
to determine what amount of, Sunday travel is ren- 
dered necessary by modern civilization : not neces- 
sary to put the largest dividends into the pockets of the 
stockholders, but necessary to enable our civil life to go 
on the greatest advantage of the greatest number. And 
it is the right and the duty of the community, hav- 
ing passed upon this question, to compel the railroad 
corporation to confine its Sunday work within the 
Jimit which the community prescribes. In our judg- 
ment, the law ought to compel every horse-car com. 
pany which runs cars on Sunday to employ a sufficient 
number of men to give either one day of rest to every 
man, or a half of Sunday, or an alternate Sunday, to 
every man. The right of the laborer to his Sabbath 
should not be left to the cruel protection of greed ; it 
should be protected by the conscience of the com- 
munity, enforced by the law. Meanwhile, and until 
the community recognizes its obligation, each individ- 
ual must solve the problem of his own life for himself. 
We cannot join in the demand made by some clergy- 
men and some religious journals on the individual to 


abandon employment in the Sunday-working organi- 
zations and run the chances of food and fuel for 
himself and his household. 

We suggest to the labor unions as a legitimate sub- 
ject for their consideration the question whether the 
workingman has not a right to the Sabbath, and, if 
so, what measures he can take to protect that right. 








COPYRIGHT AND CHEAP LITERATURE. 


HE only argument which is plead with any force 
against universal copyright is that it will put 
an end to cheap literature. If this were true, it would 
not afford an argument against copyright. If we can- 
not get ideas cheaply without stealing them, we 
would better do without ideas. Mr. Bunce—and 
there is no man more familiar with tne book market 
—has recently shown very clearly that a large 
market makes cheap books ; and even if we open the 
American market to English publishers as well as to 
English authors, we need not fear high prices. 

But if the effect should be to enhance the price of 
some current novels, it is not clear that this would be 
any injury. A change in the character of our cheap 
literature might be the result ; but who will say that 
it could not be changed to our advantage ? 

The term of copyright is twenty-eight years, with 
a possible extension of fourteen years. All literature 
at the expiration of forty-two years is free ; all such 
literature would be at the disposal of any publisher 
Copyright gives no monopoly to English classics. And 
it isthe classics which, in the interest of public morals 
and education, we want low-priced. If copyright 
should have the effect to make transient literature 
dearer and the permanent English classics cheaper, it 
would prove a boon to the reading public as well as 
to the authors and the publishers. There is, if not 
too much reading in America, reading which is alto- 
gether too indiscriminate. A copyright which should 
make ‘‘ Ouida” or even Miss Braddon high-priced, and 
Thackeray, Dickens, and Scott cheap, would be a 
blessing to the American novel-reading public. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .| 
ROFESSOR ALLEN, author of ‘‘ The Continuity 
of Christian Thought,” gave his estimate of Dr. 
Elisha Mulford at a memorial service held in St. John’s 
Chapel in Cambridge, February 18. Episcopal clergy 
men, among them Phillips Brooks, were present, and 
conducted the church service. Dr. W. T. Harris, of 
Concord, and other gentlemen, lay and clerical, who 
appreciated the works of Dr. Mulford, were interested 
listeners to Professor Allen’s sermon, which was an hour 
and a half in the delivery. The first half pictured suc- 
cinctly the movement of thought in this century which 
had an influence in developing the pecullar genius of 
Dr. Mulford. The first was Hopkinsianism, in distinc- 
tion from the old Calvinism, which taught that sin con- 
sists in conscious wrong-doing, and not in an inherited 
nature from Adam, however that nature may be en- 
feebled and corrupted by natural descent. If Univer 
salism and Unitarlanism had not arisen, it is uncertain 
how far the schism in Orthodoxy might have gone. 
Then the transcendental school of thinkers, as Emerson 
in philosophy, and in poetry the works of Bryant, Long- 
fellow, and Whittier, exerted a large influence in shap- 
ing the thinking of young Mulford. He reveled in 
Shakespeare, and said, in answer toa question, when 
abroad, that Tenpyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam” had done 
more than any other modern English work to evolution- 
ize American idess. In philosophy Hege) was his mas- 
ter ; in theology, Maurice. 

These literary, philosophical, and theological influences 
were the forces that kindled in him the powers of his 
own soul. His mind early, even as far back as his col- 
lege days, conceived the ideas which finally came to 
fruitage in the ‘‘ Nation,” and later, as an unfolding of 
the other side of the same thought, “‘ The Republic of 
God.” It was interesting'to note, in the sketch of Professor 
Allen, the processes by which ideas were co-ordinated in 
the mental growth and maturity of Dr. Mulford. He was 
@ philosophic seer ; he saw things in the concrete, at the 
same time as a whole in unity. I gathered from conver- 
sation with Dr. Mulford that he did not believe there its 
an abstraction in the universe. There is noabstract idea 
of justice ; in al] things God is continually unfolding his 
thought. In putting his thoughts into sentences Dr. 
Mulford was painstaking and critical to the last degree. 
To more than one critic, while he was at work on ‘‘The 
Republic of God,” did he submit the question : Would 
you say that the idea of God is in and through and by 
God, or that it is in and through and with God? Boks 
made in this way, of course, are slow reading. One needs 
to let the ideas soak into his mind. 





Professor Allen’s description of Dr. Mulford as a man 
wasremarkably fine. Dr. W. T. Harris said it was master- 





ly. He drew people to him, not only by the charm of bis 
conversation and the richness of his thought, but by bis 
personal interest in others, the feeling that there was 
something in them that he wanted to know, and, in- 
stead of pouring himself into them, he drew their 
thoughts into himself, and then gave them back purified 
and transfigured by passing through his own mind. 

Dr. Mulford was a striking man to see on the 
streets or in company. Dr. Phillips Brooks says he 
was a beautiful man. There was not a weak line in his 
face. Never shall I forget the first time I saw him in 
the streets of Cambridge. Inquiring of one and an- 
other, I learned at last that it was Dr. Mulford, when 
exultation almost thought aloud, “‘I have seen the 
Nation.” I doubt whether there is a living man in the 
country who has the power to inspire what is best in 
those with whom they come in contact to the extent 
that Dr. Mulford had it. Apart from the reminiscences 
of his friends, the world will have to be content with 
his two published works. He has left nothing which 
can be used, except a volume of his letters, which will 
sometime be given to the public. 


A remarkably interesting discussion took place at the 
Masters’ Club in Boston at the Hotel Brunswick last 
Saturday. This club {s composed of teachers in the 
State, the limit being one hundred. Hon. Alexander 
Rice, Hon. Eustis C. Fitz, and Mr. Edward A'tkinson 
were invited guests. Mr. Seth Davis, in his ninety-ninth 
year, who had been a teacher of Mr. Rice and some 
others present, was greeted with hearty applause and 
elected an honorary member of the club. The question 
for discussfon was, ‘‘ The schools as affording prepara- 
tlon for business life.” The three invited guests and 
three of the masters were selected as speakers. The 
interest in the remarks of the three outsiders was greatly 
enhanced from the fact that they are successful business 
men. Hon. Alexander Rice was college educated, and 
valedictorian of his class. Hon. Mr. Fitz and Mr. 
Atkinson had but scant training in the schools. Mr. 
Rice emphasized the idea of mental development, in dis- 
tinction from technical business training. He rated 
character and good manners quite as high as intellectual 
training as qualities that fit boys for success in business. 
Mr. Fitz spoke of his experience as a business man in 
educating into practical work some 123 young men 
whom his firm has taken from time to time. He has 
found that the schools, as a whole, have fitted the boys 
well to begin business life. Some of them have advanced 
to be successful business men. They have established 
enterprises of thelrown. He regards moral training, in 
the school and in the family, of the very first impor- 
tance. The boys need to be inspired and braced to meet 
and resist temptations. Mr. Edward Atkinson began by 
relating a remark of Dr. Lieblg that he should as soon 
speak of a self-laid egg as a self-made man. Mr. Atkin- 
son did not go to school after he was fifteen years old, did 
not thoroughly study English grammar, and now could 
name only some of the “ parts of speech.” Yet when he 
published his first tract the London “ Spectator,” in 
reviewing it, praised highly his English. He laid the 
stress on mental quickening and the unfolding of indi- 
vidual aptitudes. He does not deem it of consequence 
at all that a boy should study bookkeeping in the 
schools as preparatory to business life. If the boy 
knows mathematics, is a gocd penman, and has the 
intelligence to know what bookkeeping is, he can learn 
to keep books inaday. Mr. Atkinson never studied 
bookkeeping, yet at one time he kept seven intricate 
sets of books. He was able to dothis because he knew 
what bookkeeping is. As society is, Mr. Atkinson claims 
(and he showed it from statistics, of which he is a rare 
master) there is not time for the large majority of boys 
to take the training of the high schools. It is simply 
impossible. The boys need the quickening of their 
minds so as to comprehend what business is. The 
details, the applications, they will master when once 
they have answered the question ‘“‘ what it is.” 

The masters were equally emphatic in their distrust 
of special business education. One of them regretted 
that so few young men go through the high schools. 
These masters are a fine-looking class of men ; healthy, 
robust, manly, and highly intelligent. They seem far 
from cant and hobbies. 


The Shawmut Church fn Boston (recently Dr. Webb’s) 
has made short work in the search for a pastor. By a 
nearly unanimous vote the church has called the Rev. 
William Elliot Griffis, D.D., of Schenectady. Dr. 
Griffis refused to preach as a candidate. Committees 
heard him in his own pulpit. He preached in two 
churches one Sunday in Boston, and many of the Shaw- 
mut people heard him. He ranks asa strong thinker 
and a progressive man. 








At the meeting of the Congregational ministers, Feb- 
ruary 22, Dr. Joseph T. Duryea presiding, Dr. A. H. 
Quint opened the discussion of the topic, Ought the 
Congregationalists and Free Baptists to Unite? He 





showed that the doctrinal differences on election and 
free grace have disappeared. In polity and sympathy 
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and sentiment the two bodies are essentially one. The 
only theological obstacle is baptism, the Free Baptists 
holding strictly to immersion, and not recognizing the 
baptism of infants as valid. It is a question whether 
there may be organic union on the basis of leaving this 
question optional. Dr. Quint laid it down very broadly, 
and with strong emphasis, that the church has no war- 
rant from Christ to wall out any bellever by a creed if 
he is a sincere Christian and willing to walk orderly with 
the brethren. The Rev. Mr. Malvern, of Lynn, a Free 
Baptist, responded to a call, and fully indorsed all that 
Dr. Quint had said. He stated that his denomination 
has 1,490 organized churches, with a constituency of 
nearly 80,000; and these churches are served by 1 262 
ordained preachers and 146 licensed preachers. The 
Rev. Mr. Waterman, a Free Baptist, responded cordially, 
and more fully explained the position of his church on 
the questions of baptism andcommunion. It does not 
make church membership a prerequisite to the Lord’s 
table. All disciples of Christ are invited and welcomed. 
Members of other churches who have been ‘‘ sprinkled ” 
are received to membership, but not allowed the 
privilege to vote. The Rev. Mr. Fernald, at the 
head of the denominational publishing house, indorsed 
what had been said, and claimed that the differences 
among Christians had been greatly exaggerated. He is 
not clear that an organic unton of the two bodies can be 
effected, but the spirit of union and co operation fs 
broadly felt. On the side of the Congregationalists, the 
Rev. Smith Baker emphasized the economical side of 
the question. In Maine and New Hampshire, in small 
villages, there are two denominational churches strug- 
giing for existence side by side when they ought to 
unite and make one strong, self-supporting church. 
The Rev. Mr. Dean called attention to the fact that 
many Congregational churches, especially in the West, 
do not insist on church membership as a condition by 
which to come to the Lord’s Supper. Dr. Duryea focal- 


ized the principles that underlle and will ultimately ne- 


ceesitate Christian union. Economics is fast pushing us 
to it. In the history of Christianity it has not been 
truth that has kept plety, but piety has kept the truth. 
Christians are vital in Christ ; he is formed within the 
hope of glory ; the movement of the times is toward 
unity ; it is coming ; the denominations will be as inti- 
mately united to the Lord, who is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life, as the different members unite and make 
the physical body. 

This meeting is significant. On points of doctrine, 
if the two bodies were united, there would not be more 
division of sentiment than there is now in each of the 
bodies. The spirit, the sentiment, the enthusiasm of 
the meeting could not have been better. 





The Rev. Herman P. DeForest, of Taunton, has ac- 
cepted his call to North Adams. OBSERVER. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 
HE meeting of the Congregational Club, Monday 
night, was one of real interest. The topic for dis- 
cussion was the Prayer-meeting. Dr. H. M. Scudder 
read a paper on how to conduct the prayer-meeting. 
His paper was full of characteristic humor and wisdom. 
The Rev. B. F. Leavitt brought together the New Testa- 
ment statements as to iis object and importance, Mr. 
William Spooner spoke of alayman’s duties with regard 
to It, and more than a dozen others made short addresses 
on its defects and possibilities. The Club also adopted 
a minute expressive of its sense of loss on account 
of the death of Dr. Goodell, and adopted resolutions of 
sympathy with the family of W. I. Davis, one of its 
recently deceased members. 





There is likely to be more trouble, before warm 
weather arrives, in connection with labor strikes. Mr. 
McCormick, to avoid a strike, it is thought, has closed 
his works, and thus thrown nearly fourteen hundred 
men out of employment. He had met various 
committees, and adjusted, as he thought, their 
complaints as to wages, but he refused to dis- 
charge a few non-union men, and as those who de- 
manded it threatened to strike, the shops were closed. 
Doubtless there are many instances where too low 
wages are paid, but surely no capitalist with any self- 
respect can permit his men to name the conditions on 
which he shall conduct his business. The strike among 
the employees of the Maxwell Brothers still continues, 
though some of the men have gone back to their work. 
Small prcfits have also compelled a number of packing- 
houses to close earlier than usual and thus deprive 
several thousand men of work. The discussion of the 
labor question has not begun a moment too soon, and 
while the rights of laborers should be made prominent, 
it should not be forgotten that capital and thuse who 
manage it have rights also, and that it is folly to expect 
that capital will ever be content with less than the ruling 
rate of interest, and a sufiiolent profit in addition to 
cover the risks of business. In this latitude, at any 
rate, the laborer seems to forget, sometimes, that his 





employer is a man, and has needs like himself, and that 
itis going further than justice will warrant to expect 
him to furnish the capital, incur the risks of trade, and 
then pay out all possible profits to his help. 





There isa good deal of excitement just now at Evans- 
ton, growing out of an attempt, so it is reported, of the 
Prohibitionists of the town to spy out the habits and 
abridge the liberties of some of their fellow-citizens. 
Evanston has always been a prohibition village, but, as 
its population has increased, a good deal of bottled beer, 
and possibly, at times, of something stronger, has found 
{ts way thither from Chicago. A serles of mectings has 
lately been held, at one of which it was determined to 
get the names of the persons who were known to have 
beer or wire in their houses. The result is that 110 
persons are reported as drunkards, and 127 as moderate 
drinkers. Grocerymén who sell sweet cider are 
threatened, and druggists refuse to sell any kind of 
stimulant even for medicine. Indignation runs high. 
The end is not yet. Men, however earnest in their 
auvocacy of temperance, are not going to submit tamely 
to any system of espionage, however excellent the 
character of those who inaugurate it, or however pure 
their motives. It is hard to fix the responsibility of this 
movement—Miss Willard is not to be charged with it— 
but it cannot fail to injure the cause of temperance very 
greatly. 





There is adeep and growing religious interest in the 
Congregational church at Elgin. Fifty or so have 
already professed conversion. The interest in many 
other towns of the State is increasing. Sam Small is 
already at work in Chicago. He preaches twice a day ; 
at noon in Farwell Hall, and in the evening at the 
Chicago Avenue Church. Mr. Small is as earnest as 
Mr. Moody, and is a cultivated and attractive speaker. 
The work of arranging for the larger meetings to be 
conducted on the South Side by Sam Jones {fs still 
going on. This part of the city has been districted, and 
will be carefully visited before the meetings begin, and 
while they are in progress. The rink in which the 
meetings are to be held will seat 6.000 comfortably, and 
may be made to accommodate more. Mr. Smithson, 
who is at the head of the Executive Committee, was Mr. 
Moody’s right-hand man at Dublin, and is thoroughly 
familiar with all the machinery of immense religious 
gatherings. Special services were held this week for those 
who are to work in the inquiry room, and for those who 
are to act as ushers. A large volunteer choir has been 
put under the care of a skillful leader. The outlook is 
promising, but we do not forget that while men may 
use means, God alone can make them successful. We 
hope through this series of meetings to reach a great 
many non-church-goers, and, if possible, bring them to 
Christ. 





The last two or three Monday mornings the Congrega- 
tional ministers have devoted to prayer for special bless- 
ings on their labors. The whole of last Tuesday was 
given up to this object. Never has there been a more 
earnest desire than is apparent now on the part of the 
religious leaders of every denomination here for the 
Divine Presence, and in many of the churches the fruits 
of this desire are manifest. 





It seems that Bishop Robertson, of Missouri, having 
taken exception to certain reported remarks of the Rev. 
George C. Betts, rector of Trinity Church, St. Louls, as 
to the responsibility of the clergy of his diocese for the 
death of Father Jardine, of Kansas City, refused to 
attend confirmation in Trinity Church till matters 
between himself and the rector were satisfactorily 
adjusted. It will be remembered that this is the church 
where high mass was recently said for the repose of 
Father Jardine’s soul. Mr. Betts isa Parnellite, and one 
of the most popular men in St. Louis; but immediately 
after denying the truthfulness of the charges made against 
him, he sent the Bishop his resignation, and will hence- 
forth reside in Loutsville, Ky. 





At the Chicago Prohibition Club, last night, the Rev. 
M. M. Parkhurst read a paper advocating the formation 
of a third party in order to push Prohibition principles. 
He claims that nearly all the Methodist ministers will in 
the future refuse to act with the Republican party, and 
that neither its managers nor those of the Democratic 
party can be looked to as leaders or even helpers in the 
temperance crusade. There is real sorrow here over the 
ceath of John B. Gough. He has been one of the great 
moral forces of the century, and the work that he has 
wrought will abide in its influence forever. He was 
one of the few men whom the restless Chicago public 
was always ready to hear, and whom it honored for his 
pure character and his unalterable devotion to a great 
cause. 











There is no truth in the newspaper report that Mr. 
Carnegie is proposing to make the workingmen in the 
Bessemer Steel Works part owners in the property. The 
present condition of the steel industry is not such as to 
give any reason to suppose that such ownership would be 
for their present benefit, 





JOHN B. GOUGH. 


EW men have experienced such a transformation 

of character, and shared in and witnessed such 
transformations of personal and public circumstances, as 
had Mr. Gough. If this statement respected only his 
change from a desperate mechanic to the most popular 
and influential speaker of his time, the remark would 
be too trite for repetition. But it does include what is 
more remarkable, though less remarked—that great 
change in public sentiment regarding temperance, in 
which Mr. Gough’s forty years on the platform have 
had so largea share. To know the one it is necessary 
to know something of the other; for Mr. Gough did 
not live two lives, and his platform work has been, in 
larger measure than is usual with public men, but the 
outshining of his personal nature and experience. 

Mr. Gough was born on the English sea coast, sixty- 
eight years ago. His father was a discharged soldier on 
a pension, full of reminiscences of the Peninsular War, 
of unbending integrity and severity of character. The 
mother was a woman of great tenderness and plety. A 
little glimpse of soldiery, of men-of-war, of smugglers, 
of the strange mingling of land quiet and sea adventure 
which an English town by the sea used to give, made 
up most of John Gough’s early experience. He prom- 
ised to be a quiet, steady English citizen, with a gift of 
humor and dramatic power to brighten up his life and 
the life of his neighbors. At twelve years of age he was 
apprenticed to a neighboring family, and went with 
them to America, Here disappointment, discourage- 
ment, and bitter poverty led to recklessness. From the 
moment that the mother died, and was buried in the 
Potter's Field, without a shroud or burial service, the 
last link to his old boyhood was gone. He alternated 
between his trade—that of bovok-binding—and other 
irregular work. He took to drink, played upon—we 
might better say played with—the stage, and when he 
had no money, earned his drink by songs in the bar- 
room. Delirium tremens and a narrow escape from 
suicide closed the chapter of his intemperance. 

This occurred in the early stages of the temperance 
movement. Seventeen years before, Dr. Lyman Beecher's 
famous temperance sermons had roused intense excite- 
ment. Whisky and rum, which before had been com- 
mon enough even on clergymen’s tables, were banished 
from the sideboards of respectable New Englanders, 
and the consumption of strong drink decreased more 
than one-half per capita. It was only two years before 
that the Washingtonian movement had begun. It was 
cradled in a tavern, and had all the enthusiasm which 
converts and a new cause can give. Temperance news- 
papers were organized, and the era of universal pledge- 
taking, with every pledge reckoned as a permanent 
reformation, was begun. In this time of popular enthu. 
siasm John B. Gough was reached, reformed, and, as 
was quite the vogue at thst time, was at once invited to 
speak on temperance platforms. Since then—it was in 
1842—he has been engaged almost without interruption 
in temperance work ; how vigorously is shown by the 
fact that in the earliest period he spoke in one instance 
as often as ninety-three times in ninety.one days. Ills 
small stature, his thin, melancholy face and bright eyes, 
his fluent language, dramatic action, suppressed feel- 
ing, his mingling of pathos and humor, and his intense 
earnestness attracted audiences about him even in the 
very beginning of his temperance ministry. His popu- 
larity from that day to this is too well known to need 
any further mention. His wonderful success, however, 
was a severe source of trial tohim, Marked out as the 
foremost temperance speaker, he was pursued by the 
liquor interests venomously. At one time he was 
drugged and spirited away from his friends for several 
days. Investigation proved an attempt at poisoning for 
‘*a triple purpose, partly of robbery, partly of blackmail, 
partly his overthrow as a temperance lecturer.” Other 
traps were laid for him again and again, all of which 
were, fortunately, failures. 

The chief, though ot the most prominent, character- 
istic which always marked Mr. Gough's temperance 
work was that he conducted it as a moral and religious 
reform. He did not stop with those who merely in- 
creased either the number of signatures to a pledge or 
the number of laws in a statute book. Neither would 
he divorce temperance from its companions, faith, 
virtue, and knowledge. The Washingtonian move- 
ment was not a religious movement. It endeavored to 
isolate the cause of temperance from every other moral 
and spiritual reform, and was jealous of every connec- 
tion with them. Its meetings were often marred by 
hostile criticisms of the clergy and the churches, and 
while some of its most active workers were Christians, 
others were infidels. In fact, the temperance sentiment 
of this period had made temperance a distinct {issue ; 
it was a moral specialty, and moral! specialties never 
permanently succeed. Mr. Gough, on the other hand, 
distinctly and positively connected it with general moral 
and spiritual progress; he declared that the only final 
remedy for intemperance was manhood, with all that 
manhood involves and implies, He refused to consider 
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his cause paramount to or different from the cause of 
Christ. It is difficult to realize what this position 
meant in the forties, for now the favorite platform for 
temperance advocates is the pulpit, and temperance is 
growing from a special reform into a generic virtue. 
But this very state of things is due largely to Mr. 
Gough’s own efforts, He was throughout his work a 
specialist, but he recognized that his specialty was not 
distinct from, but a part of, Christianity, and ‘‘ what 
ever was such was in its own nature immortal.” Hos- 
tility toward him for this position, and jealousy of his 
superior power, made certain of the temperance papers 
not only criticise his methods but libel his good name. 
These charges could not, however, diminish his influ- 
ence or power. His fame reached England, and when, 
in the summer of 1853, Mr. Gough again entered Eng- 
land, he was enthusiastically received. Strange as it 
may seem, he was so {identified with the Washingtonian 
movement in the minds of the English that the clergy 
looked at him askance. The temperance movement in 
England had not yet gained, in fashionable parlance, re- 
spectability. It was distinctively a movement among the 
middle classes. Churches were often closed to him, in 
places where the church was the only large assembly- 
room.'' In one such instance a pavilion was erected, 
capable of holding three thousand persons, for his espe- 
clal use, and was taken down when his two speeches 
were over. 

After his return from England he found a prohibit- 
ory statute incorporated in the laws of New York and 
of all the New England States. He frankly wrote to 
an English friend that these laws universally failed to 
produce the results they aimed at. This statement was 
published, and produced great opposition. It was 
explained away in various unflattering ways. It was 
stated that ‘‘ he was not an authority on questions of 
fact,” that ‘‘ he had a dramatic imagination,” that ‘' he 
wrote this statement when in the ‘blues.’” But, the 
question once brought forward, he refused to accept any 
of these explanations, and made clear that there was a 
decided difference of opinion in the United States as to 
the working of the prohibitory laws. Returning to 
England, be was eabjected to a storm of abuse and 
slander, and was ooliged in self-defense to sue one 
partisan for libel, who at the trlal retracted his charges. 
It is well to remember that his position inthis discussion 
was defensive and not aggressive. Not only he did not 
go out of his way to attack the methods of other tem- 
perance workers, he devoted all his energies against 
intemperance and saved none of them to attack its op- 
ponenss. His aim, to quote hisown words, was “ not oly 
prohibition but annihilation,” but he steadfastly kept to 
his purpose to restrict his work to the moral reform 
which he thought prerequisite to it. He never entered 
into any treatment of the methods to be pursued. His 
arguments therefore appealed irresistibly. There was no 
gairsaying him. But this strength was also a difficult 
test for his powers. To argue when there is no argu- 
ment on the other side, to speak in favor of what fs 
theoretically acknowledged everywhere, to appeal to an 
audience which is prepared to answer every argument 
with an indifferent ‘‘ of course,” and not to swerve from 
his position to discuss the casuistry of temperance, is no 
easy task. Indifference is harder to conquer than open 
enmity, and the greatest encomium that can be paid to 
any orator can be paid to Mr. Gough; ‘‘ he preached a 
truth that was in theory a truism, and with it won men’s 
earnest attention and wakened their active and steadfast 
conscience.” In his later life he entered upon other 
themes than that of temperance, but his enthusiasm in- 
fused al his speeches with its principles and interests, 
and the people wisely regarded all his lectures as tem- 
perance iectures, and himself as the champion of that 
cause. 

On Monday evening, February 15, Mr. Gough was 
lecturing ina crowded church in Frankford, a suburb of 
Philadelphia. His theme was ‘‘ Peculiar People,” and 
his lecture was nominally not a temperance lecture, but, 
as was usual with him, the subject uppermost in his 
mind found {ts natural place in the topic of the evening, 
Before he had spoken forty minules he was describing 
the ruinous effects of intemperance. He commenced 
to describe—we might better say act—the fearful expert- 
ences of one in delirium tremens. During this scene he 
was stricken with paralysis. Theacting had so merged 
itself into reality that it was only when he fell prostrate 
to the floor that those present realized his condition. 
He was lifted up helpless, and from that moment there 
was no hope of his further activity. He was taken at 
once to the residence of Dr. R. Bruce Burns, in Frank- 
ford, and his wife and relatives were summoned 
to his bedside. How long he might survive the attack 
could not then be known. The stroke, however, proved 
a fatal one, and Mr. Gough three days later passed away. 
Almost his last words were, ‘‘ Young man, make your 
record clean,” The remains were conveyed to Hillside, 
Mr. Gough’s beautiful home, near Worcester, Mass., 
from wuich he was buried on Wednesday, the 24th.’ 





1 For many of the facts here stated we are indebted to Mr. 
Gough’s ** Autobiography ” and his “ Platform Echoes,” 


MY STUDY FIRE. 
IX. 


A RARE NATURE. 


MON6 the multitude of books which find their 
way to the light of my study fire there comes, at 
long intervals, one which searches my own conscicus- 
ness to the depths and on the instant compels my recog- 
nition of that rare creation, a true work of art. The 
indefinable atmosphere, the incommunicable touch, of 
perfection are about and upon it, and one {s suddenly 
contclous of a new and everlasting possession for the 
race. Such a book Iles open before me; it is the 
** Journal Intime” of Henri Frédéric Amiel. ‘‘ There is 
a point of perfection in art,” says L1 Bruyére, ‘‘ as there is 
of goodness and ripeness in nature ; he who feels and 
loves it has perfect taste ; he who feels it not, and who 
loves something beneath or beyond It, has faulty taste.” 
The perfection which I feel in this book is something 
deeper and diviner than taste; it is a matterof soul, 
and must therefore remain undescribed. Like the flaw- 
less line of beauty, {t will instantly reveal itself to those 
who have the instinct of art, and to those who fail to 
perceive {it at the first glance {it will remain forever 
invisible. There is in some natures a quality of ripe- 
ness which makes all the hard processes of growth sweet, 
and, in the general confusion of this workshop stage of 
life, gives us a sudden glimpse of perfection. Not that 
Amiel was a man of symmetrical character or life; in 
neither of these two master lines of action did he 
achieve anything like complete success ; to himself, as 
to his best friends, he was but a promise, and at his 
death it seemed as if even the promise had falled. 
Nevertheless there was in this man of infirm will and 
imperfect development a quality of soul which must be 
counted rare at all times, and which, in this present era 
of bustle and energy, brings something of the surprise 
of a revelation with {t. These disconnected and un- 
methodical meditations, extending over a period of 
thirty-three years, are a kind of subtle distillation of 
life in which one feeis in its finer essence the whole 
body of modern thinking and feeling. This ‘* Journal 
Intime” is the sole fruit of a period of time long enough 
to contain the activities of a whole generation ; but how 
much more significant is the silence of such a book than 
the articulate epeech of great masses of men! It is 
something that, at the bottom of this great restless 
ocean of modern life, such a pesrl as this lay hid. 

Amiel stands for a class of men of genius, of keenly 
receptive and intensely sensitive temperament ; men like 
Joubert and Maurice de Guerin, whore lives are as rich 
on the side of thought as they are unproductive on the 
side of action. Such men teach almost as much through 
their defects as through their strength. Perhaps it is 
true that the quality of ripeness one finds In such natures 
is due to a preponderance of the ideal sufficient to de- 
stroy the balance of character. Men of this fiber absorb 
experience, and produce only scantily, but their produc- 
tion has an unmistakable stamp upon {t; they are not 
interpreters of universal life, but they slowly distill 
from life a few truths of luminous quality. They recall 
the profound saying of Alfred de Musset, that it takes 
a great deal of life to make a little art ; the movement of 
a generation ylelds them a few meditations, but some- 
how these seem toopen everything up and to make us 
feel how precious is thought, since such a vast range of 
action is needed to give it adequate and complete ex- 
pression. After Napoleon has stormed through Europe 
and filled the world with the dust and uproar of change, 
a quiet thinker, living and dying far from the current of 
events, interprets for us the two or three ideas which 
gave the sword of the soldier its only significance and 
dignity. 

There are a few eternal elements in life, but these are 
hidden for the most part by the dust of traffic and travel. 
Men hurry to and fro in search of truth, and are uncon- 
scious that it shines over them with the luster of a fixed 
star if they would keep silent for a little, and let the air 
clarify itself, and the heavens become visible once 
more, No life gains its perfect poise without action, 
but in the exaggerated emphasis laid upon works of 
hand in this Western world one is often tempted 
at times by the silent solicitation of the meditative 
East. There, in the hush‘of thought, men have always 
been conscious of their souls, and, if they have fallen 
into the tideless sea of panthefsm, Lavé at least 
been delivered from the hard and dusty ‘ways of mate- 
rlalism. The just balance of life among us is pre- 
served by such men as Amie! ; men who keep apart from 
crowds and in the perpetual presence of the everlasting 
verities, There is in such men a wonderful freshness of 
thought, which makes us conscious of the arid atmosphere 
in which most of us work and suffocate. Life 1s old only 
to those who live in its conventions and formulas ; the 
soi] is exhausted only for those whose plowshare turns 
the shallow furrow. To all others it {is still fresh with 
undiscovered truth, sti)] inexhaustible in the wealth with 
which the Infinite Mind has stored it, as the Infinite 





Hand has filled its veins with gold and its mountains 
with iron, Amiel’s life was not one of those overflowing 
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rivers which make continents blossom as they sweep to 
the sea ; it was rather one of those deep wells which are 
fed by hidden rills, into which a few stars shine with 
strange luster, and which have power to assuage the 
thirst of the soul. 


THE ART OF BECOMING AN ORIGINAL 
AUTHOR IN THREE DAYS! 


By PrRoFEsSsOoR ARTHUR C. Dawson. 


(From the German.) 


HERE are men who teach, and books, too, which 

give instructions for acquiring, Greek, Latin, 
French, and other languages in three days, and book- 
keeping in about three hours. But how to become a 
good original writer in three days has not yet been 
shown. And nevertheless it is £0 easy! There is 
nothing new to be learned, but rather much to be un- 
learned; there are no new experiences to be gone 
through, but much to be forgotten. 

As the world is now jconstituted, the hoads of the 
savants (and their writings, too) resemble old manuscripts 
from which we must first scratch away the annotations 
of the early church fathers, and the absurd additions 
and stupid blunders of some monk, in order to get at 
the real Roman classic. 

In every human mind there are thoughts which are 
beautiful, and thoughts which are new-born, because 
the world seems created anew for each human being ; 
but life and learning pile their rubbish thereon, and 
stifle and bury them. A pretty correct idea of this may 
be acquired by considering the line of thought which 
follows. Animals, fruits, and flowers we know and 
recognize in their true forms; they appear to us as they 
really are. But would any one have a true conception 
of a partridge, a raspberry bush, and a rose, who had 
only become familiar with partridge pot-ple, raspberry 
wine, and attar of roses? Now, it is just this way with 
learning and sclence, with all things which we appre 
hend through the mind and not through the senses : they 
are set before us all cooked and seasoned, and we do not 
become familiar with them in their crude and natural 
state. Popular opinion is the kitchen where all truths are 
slaughtered, dressed, quartered, cooked, and seasoned. 

There is a greater lack of nothing than of books 
which contatn unvarnished truth, honest thoughts not 
warped and falsified to sult popular opinion. The 
number of really original writers is very small, and the 
best of these differ from those who are not so good much 
less than a superficial comparison might indicate. One 
crawls, another runs, another dances, another limps, 
another rides, and another drives to his goal; but goal 
and road are common to all. 

Great and new thoughts are only gained in solitude ; 
and how shali we gain solitude? We may fice from 
men, but we are still in the confusing world of books; 
wo may even throw books away, but how can we re- 
move from our minds the usual amount of information 
and prejudice with which learning has filledthem? The 
art of making one’s self unlearned {3 the true art of self- 
culture, the most beautiful and most necessary of all 
arts, but eeldomest and most stupidly practiced. As 
out of a million minds there are only a thousand think- 
ers, 80 among a thousand thinkers there is only one 
original thinker. 

True striving after knowledge is no voyage of dis- 
covery like that of Columbus, but a journey like that of 
Ulysses. Man is born abroad ; to live is to seek home ; 
and to think isto live. But the fatherland of thought 
is the heart, and all who would drink fresh must draw 
at the spring; the mind is only the stream, and 
thousands are encamped upon its banks, and trouble 
the water with washing, bathing, flax-rotting and 
other dirty trades, 

The mind {s the arm, the heart is the will. Strength 
may be acquired, increased, and developed ; but of what 
avail is all strength without the courage to use it? A 
shameful cowardice in thinking holds us all back. More 
dreaded than the censure sometimes cxercised by the 
authorities is that which popular opinion exercises over 
our mental work. 

It is not mind, but character, which most writers need 
in order to be better than they are. Their weakness 
springs from vanity. The artist or the writer wishes to 
overtop and overtake his fellows ; but in order to over- 
take any one we must stand beside him ; in order to over- 
take him we must travel the same road. In this way, 
good writers have so much in common with poor ones 
in the good writers we find all the qualities of the poor 
ones, but there is also something more; all travel the 
same road, but the good ones go a little further, 

Whoever listens to the voice of his heart instead of to 
the cry of the rabble, and whoever has the courage to 
teach and spread abroad what his heart has spoken to 
him, he isever original. Sincerity and uprightness are 
the true sources of orisinality ; and men would be 
smarter and greater if they were better and more moral. 

And here follows the promised application. Toke a 


few sheets of paper and write down for three days con- 
secutively, without falsehood, hypocrisy, insincerity, 
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or pretense, all that comes into your mind. Write what 
you think of yourself, of your friends, of the great for- 
eign war, of Goethe, of judgment day, of your superiors ; 
and after the expiration of the three days you will be 
quite beside yourself from sheer smazement at the new 
and unheard-of thoughts you have brought to light. 
This is the art of becoming an original author in three 
days. 


THAT VOICE FROM THE BENCH 
AGAIN. 


AD Christianity endowed schools for hygienic in- 
struction with half the munificence devoted to 
the erection of huge hospitals, weshculd have far less 
need of both in the near future. Did those who mold 
public opinion, in its views of our social troubles, take 
the pains to qualify themselves by a thorough knowledge 
of social laws, much of popular error that now bars the 
way of human progress might be rooted out. Better no 
doctors at all than those who lose their solicitude for 
health in the scientific delight of experimenting with 
disease. Better no hospitals than those that foster a sci- 
ence of disease rather than a science of health. Better 
no discussions of the industrial problem than those that 
lead the mind from central laws of social health to the 
consideration of iocal and temporary expedients. Ifthe 
knowledge of social laws, now held in fair agreement by 
the few, could be made common property, there would 
be no industrial problem. We must secure an intelli- 
gent public sentiment. This is our greatest present 
need, and a discussion of various methods most per- 
tinent. The basis of all reform is universal and practical 
education. Every boy at the end of a public common 
school course should be able to grasp the idea of govern- 
ment. He should know all its now potential capacities 
for usefulness, and as well its limitations. He should 
have constant drill in reasoning to practical conclusions. 
He should be familiar with all the central truths that 
political ecopomy has revealed. He should be equipped 
for independent research, to whatever field of labor called. 
The first duty of a free government is to fit its citizens 
to give it inte!iccnt support. Self-preservation is the 
first law 01 nature, and an iutelligent government should 
press its (la ns by other means than those of negative 
force. It oughtts place tue parest political literature, 
in the moat popular form, in we hands of every voter, 
presea orto be, It ougnt uw provide, or pay for, halls 
wh :re meetings might be regularly held, a common 
mceting ground for rich and poor, wage-worker and 
employer, where all questions of public interest might 
be freely discussed. It ought to have legal holidays for 
the holding of primaries and the consideration of matters 
of national concern. 

We should arouse a wublic sentiment that should de- 
mand these things A'ong this line the Chrictian forces 
can do their most effective work. It is the slow but 
only certain way. For tie exigencies of the hour we 
can do little more than perfect a system of arbitration 























- between organized labor «nd organized capital, 


strengthen the National Guard, make armories of 
churches, ii »ed be, and protect property from lawless- 
ness with life. 

On the first »f May next, organized labor, the country 
over, is to demmend ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ work. 
How many are willing to accept eight hours’ pay for 
eight of work I do not know, but two things may con- 
fidently be predicted as its result : it will cause enormous 
loss to both labor and capital, as well as inconvenience 
to the public not directly involved, and will leave the 
situation, as regards the earnings of labor, practically 
unchanged. In an answer to a former letter of mine, a 
contributor to your paper claims that this demand of a 
large proportion of wage-workers for shorter hours of 
labor, with present pay, is made by the most intelligent 
among their number. The statement I emphatically 
deny. We can do wage-workers in general no better 
service than to disabuse them of such misleading 
notions. The remark, it must be remembered, had 
reference to wage-workers in shops and factories, where 
the amount of work done would be reduced propor- 
tionately with the shorter hours. 

It is claimed that a reduction in hours would necesst- 
tate the employment of wage-workers now idle, which, 
in turn, would give an impetus to all trade, The fal- 
lacy lies simply in assuming a fixed demand. If the 
hours of labor could be arbitrarily forced below the 
average in one shop, or even in one trade, the demand 
tn the country at large would be but slightly affected, - 
and more men could be employed. The pay might be 
maintained, but the cost of production would be in- 
creased, and every wage-worker in the country who 
consumed the goods manufactured would be obliged to 
pay the increased cost, while the pressure for employ- 
ment in a trade so favored would be greater than ever 
before. 

Bricklayers in this city may force their pay to four or 
five dollars a day, but they can work but six months in 
the year, because of the numbers who seek work at this 


high pay ; and the move is thoroughly selfish witbal, as 
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every wage-worker who occupies a corner in these piles 
of brick and stone must give back in rent all that might 
be gained. To this conclusion the argument comes 
when fairly pursued from a local standpoint. It has 
no value whatever when applied to all organized labor, 
for the simple reason that the great majority of men 
consume all they produce ; reduce production in gen- 
eral, and consumption must fall. Work but eight hours 
a day, and there will be so much less to divide between 
labor and capital. It remains for the friends of the la- 
borer to show how hisshareof the common earnings may 
beincreased. These subjects should be given intelligent 
and popular treatment through all channels by which 
wage-workers may be reached. Men will never act 
right till they think right, and this power is potential 
within them. 

If the philanthropic spirit is not content to pursue 
these slow and general methods of reform that I have 
indicated, if it must have concrete results and isolated 
experiment, let it by all means turn toward co-operative 
land-holding. This is the purest and worthiest among 
social ideals. Almost all the real injustices from which 
labor suffers spring from the monopolization of the soil. 
Gregariousness, leziness, and the difficulty of reaching 
tillable land and of securing capital enough to work it, 
combine to swell our city’s wretched populace. 

Co-operative schemes that are good in themselves, in 
that they are better than those they supersede, are still 
bad when they force themselves into overcrowded 
trades. If my memory serves, I think a number of 
coopers in Jersey City, as the result of an unsuccessful 
strike not long ago, decided to start a shop of their own. 
Now, if Jersey City were the most desirable place in 
the country in which to live—which it is not—it is very 
probable that those coopers would do better for them- 
selves, certainly for their children, did they emigrate to 
the West and start a co-operative farm. 

Tis a charming ideal—the great farm mansion, with 
broad piazzas and sheltering trees—the city apartment- 
house transported and transformed ; the great parlor, 
with its dancing floor, dramatic stage, and lecture plat- 
form ; the well-stocked library and kindergarten ; the 
kitchen, with its great ranges and labor.saving appur- 
tenances ; the great farm buildings, filled to overflowing 
with garnered hay and grain, and all set like a gem 
upon the bosom of the smiling earth. What could be 
more enchanting! Speaking of co-operation, I am re 
minded of a certificate of stock in the Co-operative 
Dress Association (Limited) of the Olty of New York, 
1881, which I still retain. ‘Tis a pretty document. 
Both the engraving and the printing are the very best ; 
and I will exchange it with almost anybody for almost 
anything, upon the most favorable terms, 

ELMER E. WARNER. 


OUR PENSION SYSTEM. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


EW people really understand the extent and cost 
of our pension list. Even members of Congress do 
not appear to appreciate the amount of that burden upon 
the Treasury until they begin to move for an increase in 
numbers or the amount paid, and then the Pension Office 
sends up a few columns of figures, which show how 
liberal the country has been in this way, and what an 
annual drain is suffered on this account. We now have 
on the pension list 845,125 people, and the annual value 
of their pensions is forty millions a year. The expendi- 
ture last year, however, was sixty-five millions, be- 
cause of the large amount paid in arrearages. Of this 
army of pensioners 244,201 are survivore of the late war, 
and 80,767 dependent relatives ; while, to go back to the 
war of 1812, but 2,945 survivors remain, and 17,212 
widows sre drawing pensions on that account. Of the 
dependent relative: 49,063 are widows, 2,252 minor 
children, 25,797 mothers, 8.655 fathers. 

The growth of the pension list has been something 
remarkable. When the war was closed—call it 1866— 
there were 126,722 pensioners, and they drew $13,459,996 
a year. Now, twenty years later, the number has in- 
creased regularly until last year, with almost three times 
as many pensioners, the payments were nearly five times 
asmuch. And in 1880, fifteen years after the struggle 
ended, the largest number of applications were filed, 
gave in the single class of widowe, who reached the 
maximum in 1865. This tardiness in filing claims was 





due to the two facts that many soldiers did not come to. 


need a pension until they began to feel the effects of age 
‘end that-of late years the bars have been generally let 
down, so that a case which ten years ago would have 
been rejected is now easily bh ol anad’T 

And besides all who are on the rolls, the Pension Bu- 
reau has now before it 411,320 claims for pensions. Of 
these, 131,426 have been once rejected, but may be re- 
opened ; the rest are pending. Of these, not quite two- 
thirds are survivors, and the rest widows—for, as the 
years pass, the proportional number of widows steadily 
increases, Though it is now more than seventy years 
since the last gur was fired in the war of 1812, last year 
wenty-even belated survivors of that struggle put in an 





application for a pension, and of the number elghteen 
were allowed. 

The pension given to dependent relatives and the 
men who fought in 1812-15 is now fixed at $8 per 
month. Survivors of the last war are graded from 
$1 to $100 per month. Of the $100 class the only mem. 
ber is General Black, Commissioner of Pensions. Less 
than 2,000 receive over $30 per month, and more than 
one-fifth of the whole number get $4 a month or less. 
Since the beginning of the war 863 878 have applied for 
pensions, and to 499,793 they have been granted, while 
the rolls show that 2,772,408 were actually enlisted. 
This would give a little larger average than one in five 
who is or has been a pensioner. Iowa, Vermont, and 
Wisconsin have the largest proportion. while South 
Carolina has but eight pensioners, and Georgia forty 
five. 

These figures indicate how expensive our present 
pension establishment is, but Congress appears to be 
{n no mood to stop here. Hundreds of pension bills 
have been introduced this winter. Some of them pro 
pose to pay all survivors of the late war, and the Senate 
two years ago passed en act to put on the list all 
survivors who are in any way disabled, whether from 
injuries received in the service or not. These are not 
being pressed now. The three chief measures likely to 
be considered this winter are, (1) to increase the monthly 
rate for dependent relatives from $8 to $12 per month : 
(2) to reopen the arrearages act, which as passed com- 
pelled all claims for arrearages to be filed before July 
1, 1880 ; and (3) to put on the roll aJl survivors of Indian 
wars before 1850, and of the Mexican war, at $8 per 
month. The first has already passed the House, and 
will undoubtedly become a law. It is expected to in- 
crease the yearly expenditure about $6,000,000. 

The arrearages bill is most important financially. 
Once the House committee adopted it, but have re. 
opened its consideration at the request of the Democratic 
leaders, who see that with so large an increased burden 
upon the revenues any talk of tariff reduction or 
economy is at once nullified. Just look at the expendi- 
tures proposed in this bill. Last week I procured a 
statement at the Pension Office, from which it appears 
that for arrearages on cases filed prior to 1880 the 
enormous total of $179,405,872 has already been paid. 
For claims filed in time, and not yet adjudicated, it is 
estimated that $80,468,100 will be required. Now, if 
the time is extended, the arrearages will at once attach 
to 46,807 invalids and 29,558 widows and other pensions 
which have been accepted since 1880. So that to satisfy 
these already proven but as yet unauthorized claims 
would take at once $84,468 800 out of the Treasury. 
But there are now pending and not yet allowed claims 
numbering 182,984. Assuming at a very moderate 
estimate that sixty per cent. (and it will be more) will 
receive favorable consideration, and at the conservative 
rate of $100 pension in each case (which is not up to the 
average), and {it will require, in addition to that certainly 
to be called for as above, at least $218 367,900. Or, to 
put it in another way, we have yet $80.000,000 which 
we must pay for arrearages, and if this law pass we shal! 
add at one stroke an additional burden of $222 368,100, 
to be paid at once, outside of and beyond the regular 
yearly list. In other words, as proposed to be ex- 
tended, the arrearages act has already cost the country 
$179,405,872, and will require in addition a total of 
$302 836,200. A pretty heavy load, that, for one single 
act of Congress! This in addition to more than seven 
hundred and thirty millions of dollars pald since 1866. 
All these figures take no note of the administration of the 
pension law, which costs between two and three millions 
each year. This is about the substance of this arrearages 
bill, of which the country wil! hear more during the 
session, for if the Democratic managers should bottle it 
up in the House committee, the Senate is rather more 
extravagant than the House in this direction, and the 
Republicans there will be quick to take any political ad- 
vantage that may seem to come to them from an in- 
clination among the Democrats to refuse to vote large 
pension bills. 

I need hardly say that this pension legislation is 
largely political. Each party tries to make all the 
capital it can by outbidding the other for the soldier 
vote. Not that it makes the slightest difference in the 
long run, in my bellef; but before each Presidential 
campaign both sides make a desperate bid for this 
support. Just before the last Presidential election, the 
Republicans in the Senate passed a sort of “ omnibus” 


‘bill raising rates and lessening the restrictions, which 


would have added some $30,000,000 to the pension list. 
They did it in pursuance of a plank in their national 
platform. Almost alone, John Sherman had the 
courage to stand out against it, declaring that never for 
the sake of political advantage would he be a party 
in adopting what he considered unwise and vicious 
legislation. The others attacked him, but he remained 
invincible. Yet last autumn, when his own re-election 
was at stake in Ohio, and some feeling was stirred up 
against him for his vote on this pension bill, he felt 
obliged to retract his declaration,“and promised in 4 
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public speech, {f re-elected, to support the bill he had so 
vigorously opposed. That isa sample of the pressure 
to which most members yield at the time. The leading 
opponents of reckless pension bills are men who served 
{n the war, and who therefore feel that they can afford 
to take a stand against waste and recklessness. The 
best men acknowledge that this expenditure is going 
too far, but content themselves with shrugging their 
shoulders and saying that they do not care to antagonize 
the soldler element. The very name of pension bill has 
a magic in it that they do not wish to arouce, and 
so they leave {t tothe smaller men, whose political stock 
in trade is largely based upon records as ‘‘ friends of the 
soldier,” to frame aud pass almost without debate bills 
carrying millions upon millions, while in any expenditure 
for anew navy, for ~oast fortifications, for ald to educa- 
tion, or for the Indians, it is hardly possible to get a 
hearing in the House. ‘“‘It is a good way to get the 
money into circulation among the people,” is always 
the last argument of the pension advocates. 

Congress will not make a commission to revise and 
equalize all the pension laws, nor go intelligently at work 
to correct the evils that have crept into the present system, 
for the reason that the present and expectant pensioner, 
in the average Congressman’s eyes, is a person with a 
vote ; and to win and retain that vote, I am sorry to say, 
has been the controlling motive of too much of our pen- 
sion legtslation for the past decade. 

Of course, with such enormous disbursements there 
are great frauds. Thousands of dead men’s names are 
on the penston roll, as some of General Black’s investt- 
gations have sho mn ; but, on the whole, the leakage is 
not larger than might be expected. Tne chief evil is 
that so many unworthy men are putin. This fs largely 
done by political influ.nce. The penston business of 
Congressmen is Jarger than all the rest put together. 
They have regular ‘‘ dockets” of their cases, and every 
day sees scores of them at the Pension Office, urging and 
insisting that those ia which they are {interested shall be 
pushed through. In the time of Commissioner Dudley 
this grew into an enormous abuse, and hardly ever was 
a Congressman, if he was persistent, finally refused a 
request. Things are better now, in a measure ; but in 
those days the ordinary claimavt received very little 
attention. for the ‘‘spectal” cases waterlogged the cur- 
rent business of the Bureau. The Pension Office was 
full of clerks who owed their places to Congresemen, 
and could at all times be depended upon to serve their 
interests rather than the Government's. Worse than 
that, clerks acted, while drawing pay from the Govern- 
ment, as informers and clerks for the claim agents 
Within a recent period, though it {is in violation of law, 
a clerk was obliged to confess that he had acted as agent 
for one outsider in getting for him out of the files the 
papers for three or four hundred cases. ‘This in- 
stance,” says General Black, ‘‘is only solitary in its 
extent, not {ts character.” 

This was not all. The boards of examtning surgeons 
were made up for political reasons. You remember how 
they were changed under the new administration. A 
letter from a Senator to these boards was as good as di:- 
ability. In one New England State a Senator carried 
things with a particularly high hand. He had a person 
on his hands, who had nominally served in the war. but 
had received not the slightest injury. In order to give 
him a large sum of arrearages of pensions, the Senator 
had this person examined fora penston. The surgeons 
at once rjected bim. He tried again, and was agalo 
rejected. Then the Senator interfered, and declared 
that the man must be passed ; and, floally, under this 
pressure, it was done, and to-day he draws a pension 
which was based upon no other foundation than the 
political gratitude of the Senator. It is so everywhere, 
and the number of able bodied men on the rolls, whom 
none of their neighbors suspect of being pensioners, is 
not small. 

But the greatest evil of allistheclaim agent. Hels the 
chief beneficfary of our pension system, far more than 
those who were intended to be helped. Many of them have 
grown very wealthy. Several in Washington are well up 
toward being millionaires. They have great establish- 
ments, clerks by the score, and cases by the thousands, 
Penstoners have been led to belleve by false pretensions 
and the delay at the Bureau that only by putting their 
papers in the hands of agents could they obtain their 
money. Their papers and proofs were in the possession 
of the agent ; they were at his mercy. Thousands who 
never had a claim to pensions were led to believe so by 
untruths, and bled of their money. Others with proofs 
complete were told that their cases would be rejected, and 
in despair assigned Jarge sums to these agents, ‘‘ friends 
of the soldier,” as they advertise themselves. By every 
appliance cf extortion and systematic taking advantage 
of men for the most part ignorant of their rights, these 
agents have amassed fortunes. And only two years 
ago, when the newspaper men began to wage war upon 
them, and drove some from their business, was Con- 
gress aroused to the evil. Of late laws have been made 
limiting the fees to be paid these agents. Some cure 
has been made, but the remedy lies in nothing less than 





prohibiting any agents or Congressmen from being 
recognized at the Bureau, and transacting all business 
between it and the claimant direct. It could be done, 
but probably never will be, and the claim agents will 
continue to fatten at the expense of the pensioner, to 
the shame of the Government. 

It is only a question of time when all who served in 
the late war will receive a service pension. The plan 
has already many advocates, and is sure to be adopted. 
It was not till 1871 that this was done with the surviv- 
ors of 1812, but so long a time will not elapse again. 
80 Jong as we have a surplus in the Treasury, and so 
many cheap politicians in Congress, the end will never 
be reached short of this. But the sober, sensibie people 
ought to know how much is being spent for pensions, 
and the prospects for the future in that line. 


EMERSON. 
WASHINGTON. 
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A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


By Epitx E. Wieer. 


ESTERDAY it rained nearly all day, and shrubs 
and trees and fences were drenched and dripping. 
Toward night came one of those sudden changes with 
which sojourners in the hill country are familiar, and for 
several hours the snow fell in fleecy handfuls, clinging 
to the wet branches until not a fluke more could find 
foothold, and to-day we see a snow landscape in its per 
fection. 

Let those who think there can be no beauty without 
color look abroad, for the world is in black and white, 
without a bint of color in earth or sky, and yet it has a 
loveliness with which no wealth of greenness or color 
can compare. 

If we would see the trees at their best, we must take the 
unfrequented road that winds up hill and down, and past 
the brook in the hollow. We want to be out of sight of 
houses and people, and here we are absolutely alone. 
Only one voice breaks the perfect silence of the forest— 
the chirp of the brave little chick-a-dee, most lovable of 
birds, whom ne cold can chill, no snow appall ; who is in 
his small self the very embodiment of the courage and 
cheer of which he sings throughout the long New Eag- 
land winter. 

The air is so still that when far away in the woods a 
handful of snow slips from an overburdened bough we 
can distinctly hear it drop on the yielding mass beneath 
The sky is a soft, brooding gray, with that pecullar look 
of fullness, as if it held just ready to fall another mass of 
snow like that which is piled in reckless prodigality upon 
every odject in sight. A stray flake, shaken from an 
overfull cloud, now and then wavers through the air 
like the herald of an advancing army. Near the horizon 
the gray is luminous, but not a gleam uf sunshine dis 
turbs the restful harmuny of colorlessness stretching far 
as the eye can reach. In this all-pervading grayness 
even the evergreens are green no longer. In that fine 
passage in ‘‘ Saow-Bound” whieh describes a moonlight 
evening the poet says : 

‘* The hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back,’’ 
and this is true today, not only of hemlocks, but of 
pines and spruces as well. 

We see the black and white contrasted most strongly 
in the swamp, where the inky stems of the ash stand out 
in bold relief baneath the overhanging whiteness of their 
tops. From these there are all shades of gray up to the 
silvery birch scarcely less white than the snow around. 
The winter foliags of the different trees is almost as 
varied as that of summer. Here at the foot of the hill 
the alders that fringe the roadside droop over the dark 
waters of the brook as gracefully as when clothed in 
fluttering leaves, only the clustering catkios are white 
instead of green, and the slender branches are so laden 
with snow that scarcely a twig reveals itself. Just here 
is the most beautiful forest glimpse, for the trees stand 
closer together than elsewhere, and on the interlacing 
branches the white tracery of snow is, in artist’s phrase, 
‘lined in” most deeply. 

The ancient apple trees which skirt the rambling wal: 
stand up with true New England sturdiness, each 
crooked twig bearing its weight of bloom as bravely as 
it will its fragrant burden of rose and snow in the com 
ing Maytime. The meadow elms look like clusters of 
drooping ostrich plumes, while the maple boughs, with 
their long, straight fingers piled with snow crystals, re 
mind us of huge branches of white coral. 

Until to-day it has always seemed that no trees were 
so beautiful when laden with snow as the evergreens ; 
but come up to the old red schoolhouse and look at this 
wide spreading beech that hangs over the wall. It is 
thickly covered with last Fall’s burrs, no longer brown, 
but purest white ; and as their graceful outline is re 
vealed through the feathery foliage that clothes every 
limb, one can think of nuthing but snowy buds just 
ready to buret into blossom. From such dainty buds 
how rare would be the flowers! Tue illusion is perfect, 
and this snow effcct is the loveliest of all that belong to 
the exquisite landscape. 














The road winds on up the hill, and we know that 
above and beyond are more hills and forests, all clothed 
in this beauty, not of the earth. earthy ; but our eyes are 
filled with seeing, and for today we are satisfied. As 
we retrace our steps along the picturesque road we no- 
tice a bit of prettiness that escaped us before: the dell- 
cate grace of an occasional spray of dry golden-rod that 
lifts its plumed head above the wayside drift. 

From the gray breast of the brooding sky a few more 
downy fi:kes flutter to the earth, but the wind sleeps on 
with no sign of waking, and the fair white landscape 1s 
still wrapped in snowy stlence. 


A HOME AND HOUSE. 


By ALEXANDER McKenzig, D.D. 


HERE are few things more sad than the breaking 
up of s home and the abandonment of a house 
which has been its dwelling place. The going forth of 
the children from the parental fireside to sit by other 
hearths has its bright and hopeful aspects. The one 
home becomes the many, and the one life, commingliag 
with another life, increases in strength and beauty. 
One by one they go out, and come not back again. At 
leng'h the gray heads of the father and mother are brought 
low, and those who have longest lingered with them turn 
from the lonely rooms and cross the familiar threshold 
for the last time, while strangers enter the door, and the 
children of strangers wake into sound the silence of the 
deserted home. Thisisall common. It is with a true 
pathos that one wanders through an old house which 
has become vacant, looks through the windows from 
which the curtains have been torn away, picks up the 
scattered leaves and papers which were not worth 
removing, repeoples the empty places with the tenants 
who have lived in them, making up their years of pleas- 
ures and of pains, and then have gone their way— 
‘* moved ” is the technical term. ‘* They have moved ”— 
often that is all the neighbors know. ‘‘ They lived nere, 
but they have moved,” is the brief answer to those who 
seck them where they were. Out of what they have 
meved few can tell—fewer still into what they have 
moved. There ig a minor tone in the common expres- 
sion that the place which once knew them shall know 
them no more. The place forgets. It will be worse if 
those whom it has held lose the place out of their 
thoughts. For the house has done its best for them. It 
has furnished them with room for work, and room for 
a bed when work is over. It has offered its walls for 
their treasures, that they might be surrounded by their 
trophies and their ornaments. It has permitted the 
assembling of the wandering household, and the calling 
in of the friendly guest, and the entertainment of the 
stranger. It has furnished the material form for the 
home and the sanctuary. The house, the trees which 
shade it, the flowers which adorn it, the grass about its 
door, even its site upon the hillside or on the busy street— 
these iv fluence those who bave their home among them, 
and the influence remains. It is not well that life should 
lack that part of h me influence which may be termed 
house influence ; that children should grow up without 
dus local associations, without a house to which they can 
return as to their own childhood and the fountain of 
perpetual youth. The modern custom of flitting from 
house to house, of dwelling in boarding-houses and 
apartments to be changed every spring, of running from 
town to town with no tarrying long enouch for the life 
to take root and grow—if anything may be said in favor 
of these usages, there must be so much upon the other 
side that they are only to be submitted to as the tem- 
porary expedients which necessity forces upon reluctant 
men and women. Every city minister grieves over the 
changing personality of his congregation. It is hard to 
accompiish much for persons who are on the wing, and 
hard for them to do the work for which they are in the 
world. A New York pastor recently mourned aloud 
that his people were like birds who build their nests in 
the trees and change the trees with the teasons. This 
can hardly be needful to so large an extent as it fa 
practiced, yet the evil seems to be steadily increasing. 
We are wandering somewhat from the original pur- 
pose of this writing, which was suggested by the dis- 
banding of an old home and the passing into the hands 
of strangers of the house which has been its abiding- 
place. Itis a large house in Southern Massachusetts. 
A fine lawn stretches to the broad street, and stately 
itadens shadow the broad doorway. Looking across the 
lawn, under the trees, the eye falls upon the pleasant 
waters beyond, and gazes in rapture upon the illumined 
sky at the sunsetting, where the far reaching light falls 
softly upon the green spaces underneath the branches. 
It is a spacious house, with many and ample rooms, 
adorned from the resources of many lands. Wealth and 
refloement have made it stately and attractive ; virtue 
and plety have added the higher charms which adurn 
and preserve all they rest upon. It has been the home 
of a large household. Children have been born within 
it. ‘Three generations have dwelt together there. To 
many it has been the house of God and to some true 
souls the gate of heaven. There the divine Master has 
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found his friends when he came to bring them to his 
Father's house. The varied events whick enter into the 
life of afamily in the course of the years have had 
place and part in thisdwelling. In all this there is noth- 
ing remarkable. Pleasant homes are not uscommon. 
But in one thing this house has been distinguished, and 
that is the abundant hospitality which has belonged to 
it. It has been a hospitality after the most generous and 
worthy pattern. Few houses have received so many 
guests, of so many classes, from so widely separated re- 
gions of the earth. Its doors have opened upon all lands, 
and have remained open. There the familar friend has 
found friends, and has shared life with those whose 
companionship he held of great price. There the tired 
worker has found a place of rest, where body and foul 
have been refreshed. The poor have been welcomed to 
the houee, and to all the comfort which it afforded, and 
have found the sympathy which makes no account of 
outward estate. 

Ministers without number have learned to regard it as 
a home, and have returned to their work strengthened 
by the strength they have found in the sacred quietness, 
Yet more has the house been noted as the home for 
Christian missionaries and their children, They have 
come from all the earth, to find here liberal hands 
stretched out to receive them, and warm hearts in whose 
friendliness they could rest. The story of the work of 
the Lord among ail peoples bas been told by the workers 
themselves to willing and appreciative listeners, and the 
messengers of the Lord have gained spirit and grace to 
go back to the lands which waited for them. From the 
ends of the earth have come men and women, of whom 
the world is not worthy, to bow at this household altar 
in thanksgiving and petition. The houses must be very 
few which have given entertainment to so many whose 
special claim to regard was only in their character and 
their work. The names of such guests would be an 
illustrious catalorue. The record of the lives of those 
who have entered these gates, the tales of devotion and 
heroism which have b en told, the recital of the conver- 
sation within these walls, would make a history before 
which the talk of court and salon would be inslgnifi- 
cant. The lives have been real, the events actual, the 
conversation true, profound sublime, reaching broadly 
out through humanity and running down the ages. A 
wonderful book could be writien from the history of 
this house. From many lands, from the golden strand 
of India, from the thronged cities of China eni Japan, 
from the hills and plains of Africa, from the isles of the 
Pacific, and from the shadow and dawning light of 
Turkey, where the crescent increases with the slowly 
moving days; from Robert College looking from its 
stately height upon the Bosphorus, and from Scutari and 
its home, beautiful for situation, where woman creates 
womanhood in the name of Him who loved his mother 
and his sisters ; from the waste places of our own land, 
where men strive to make a century of honor, where 
they seek by church and school and home to take pos- 
session of the land for Him whose reign is righteousness 
and peace ; from widely sundered homes and hearts— will 
rise the song of thanksgiving for what this home has 
been, and the sigh of longing and regret that the weary 
feet and weary heart can no more turn in at its broad 
and open gate. 

Here has been a just realization of hospitality. The 
virtue has been in continual and cheerful exercise. It 
is to be feared that this is becoming a thing of the past, 
that, in the New Testament sense, it is passing away. If 
the people are to have no homes, there can be small! place 
for the grace which is in its nature homelike, Flats 
and hospitality do not go well together, We co not 
associate them in our minds, The boarding-house is 
not the home, and the home must needs be the seat of 
this department of Christian life. Beyond this, there is 
a scanty recognition of the hospitality wuich has been 
epj»ined upon us. We are glad to receive our friends. 
But we are to remember to entertain strangers. We 
mey not ofien fied our visitors to be angels in the 
popular sense; we may find them angels in deed. The 
angels of our day certainly wear the dress of men and 
women, and bear a spirit which is as really heavenly as 
the wings which we imagine to be worn in the fields of 
upperair. Yet itisnot, as we may presume, for our own 
sake chic fly that we are to receive to our homes those 
who need to come to us. Hospitality does not differ 
essentially from other things which we can give. It is 
to be bestowed upon those who need it, and for their 
profit. We make presents to our friends; but we must 
give gifts to the poor and unknown. Wecall our friends 
to us ; We must also cali the wayfarer and the stranger, 
It isa part of the life ¥hich we are to live as the friends 
of Him who had not where to lay his head ; who found 
a resting-place in the home at Bethany, where he blessed 
and was biessred. ‘‘Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers.” It is the will of the Lord. When we give 
a feast our friends are not to be excluded. Yet we are 
told wo invite these who cannot recompense us again. 
They are the ones who most need to sit at our table. 
There does not seem to be much recognition of these 
divine precepts, We overlook them too frequently in our 





reading. This is unfortunate for the stranger ; perhaps 
it is more than a misfortune for us. All neglect of the 
commandments {s more than unfortunate. The spirit 
of Christianity ranks as a high evidence of its truth, 
and in its spirit belongs the care for those who are not 
of our name and who are not within what we consent 
to call society. The Lord gave his own definition of 
neighbor when he taught that we are to love our nefgh- 
hor as we love ourselves. This matter is not free from 
difficulties, That may be the fault of soclety and 
social usages rather than of the commandment. A fair 
amount of inspired ingenuity would find, or make, a 
way in which the hospitable disposition could gratify 
itself. Weare mourning over the distinction of classes, 
and over the separation between the churches and the 
people. It would do something to remedy the evil of 
which we complain, to carry out the clear precepts of 
our religion. 

It is said, and probably with truth, that the mission- 
aries who return from strange lands, where they have 
been working for us, find with difficulty a friendly 
house where they can have rest and refreshment fora 
few days. They are made to feel that they are not 
wanted. If received, there is little of the hearty wel- 
come which recognizes their work, and lifts up their 
spirit, in the land which was once their home and 
where they could have retained their place. If this is 
80, surely it ought not to be. One thing {s evident : it is 
with great difficulty that a home is provided among us 
for the children whom our missionaries are compelled 
to send to us or to leave behind when they return to 
their work. The admirable home at Auburndale is a 
witness of what one brave and generous heart can do for 
these children of the church, children of the Gospel. But 
it is a sore reflection upon us that this home suffers for 
lack of our thoughtful liberality, and may soon be closed 
for want of funds to maintain it. It would not be easy 
to supply its place. Nor would it be easy to find a 
spot where money could be more fittingly bestowed 
with the promise of larger returos. Even in this 
world the results of Christian hospitality are abun- 
dant; and there remains the reward in the recompense 
of the just. 

In the home and house of which we have been 
speaking has been seen the hospitality of the New Testa- 
ment stamp. It has been strong, constant, liberal. 
Its remembrance is in the hearts of men. Its record is 
on high. 

Now the homeis disbanded. The house has passed into 
other hands. What its future will be no one can tell. Its 
past is secure. The noble man and the noble woman 
who have given to the house its character, and the in- 
spiration of their own presence and purpose, have entered 
upon their rest. The children and children’s children 
have gone out into homes of their own. At length the 
one who has lingered longest, and who has preserved 
the memories und the purposes of the house and home 
with a filial spirit worthy of her inheritance, walks with 
lonely step through the silent rooms, and, closing the 
outer door, passes into the wider world, Many will be 
ead that she has gone ; sad that the house shall know 
her and them no more. Many will attend her with 
grateful prayer asshe enters upon the new path, into the 
ways which, so may God grant, are to be ways of pleas- 
antness and paths of peace. There is more than this, 
Through all changes, stands forevermore above the 
vision of the Father’s House, 


THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE.’ 


By JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH. 
XV. 
IN THE GAP. 

QUIRE THORN had just come fn from his dally 

task of watching his mules consume their rations, 
when Ursula, pallid and bemired, stood before him in 
the doorway of his own hall. She spoke in a voice 
of querulous command : 

**Go to your willow ditch! ‘Your mortal foe 1s there 
risking his life to save a lot of people too supine or too 
stupid to save themselves. The levee is about to give 
way! Go!” 

Squire Thorn needed no second bidding. Her news 
was of so alarming a character that it did not occur to 
him to resent the manner of its delivery. He was soon 
clattering down the road on old Whitey. Agnes, hear- 
ing a sharp feminine voice in excited monologue in the 
hall, came out just as ‘Sula’s overtaxed system yielded 
to the strain, and she sank, sobbing hysterically, into 
her hostess’s arms. 

The bound of the horse’s retreating hoofs had long 
since died away in the distance. and Stirling Denny’s 
eyes were resting on the green and shady woods that 
closed in closely about him with the intense gaze of a 
man who was keenly alive to the peril he had volunta- 
rily involved himself in, and also calmly and rationally 
alert for any chance of escape therefrom. His hearing, 
remarkably acute at all times, was rendered doubly so 
by his extremity. 
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The crackling of dry twigs in the distance was borne 
to his ears. He tried to decide by what manner of ant- 
mal it might be made. It was most probably a cow 
grazing on the tender cane-shoots, so dear to the palate 
of that ruminant, or a mule astray from the plow- 
hands of Tievina or Thorndale. There was one chance 
for to a great many against its being a human being. 
The ditch that he was guarding was in a very lonely 
part of the woods, between the two places. The crack- 
ling of dry twigs came nearer. It had an irregular, halt- 
ing sound. On the one chance of its being a person, 
the Major sent a lusty ‘‘ hallo” from his damp couch in 
the bottom of the ditch. 

To his surprised pleasure there came back to him in 
a ringing voice: 

“Hallo yourself! Where are you, and what do you 
want ?” 

**1’m down in the big ditch, and I want to communi- 
cate with the owner of that voice.” 

The undecided, hesitating crackling among the dry 
twigs was exchanged for a very decided sound of fast 
running, which in an incredibly short time brought 
Fred Southmead’s startled face and wondering eyes to 
bear upon the man in the ditch. 

“Why, Major !” 

** Well, Fred !” 

‘* What are you doing there ?” Fred leaned over the 
brink to ask, 

‘Not reclining on a bed of roses, my boy; but, you 
know, if 

‘Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away,’ 
why may not the arm of a live Yankee serve an equally 
useful end with another one of the elements? I am 
stopping a hole, Fred, in hopes of preventing further 
damage to this levee before help comes. Sorry I’m not 
in position to take off my hat to you.” 

‘You take it pretty coolly.” 

‘**Force of circumstances, my dear boy. Ten min- 
utes ago I doubt if I could have afforded a jest at my 
own expense, but I’m pretty well convinced that it is a 
craw-fish hole, and, although not relieved, I am not as 
badly scared as I was. I don’t think the levee’s going 
at a rush.” 

“Who has gone for help? I believe you would jest 
at your coffin.” 

‘* Mrs. Stanhope has gone for help. At it, probably 
(my coffin, I mean), but notin it. You perceive I am 
categorical.” 

“Why didn’t you stuff a gunny-sack In that hole ?” 

“One of my most urgest requests was that every 
ditch should have sacks left near it. There are none 
here. It’s a mistake of the Squire's.” 

‘“‘Squire Thorn was never known to do anything 
right,” says Fred, with boyish vehemence, ‘‘ He is an 
embodied mistake. But can’t I do anything but stand 
here and look down at you ?” 

“Not unless you had a sack, and something to fill it 
with.” 

“‘T’ve got that very thing. I was running about in 
the woods gathering a lot of gray moss to send to our 
Jean in Vassar. I’ve got a long ‘ picking’ sack right 
here.” 

** Yes ; but how to fill it ?” 

** And I’ve got a trowel,” says Fred, waving one tri- 
umphantly over his head. 

*‘Ivs @ little like eating soup with a splinter, but it 
would be a tremendous relief to me.” 

Flinging the sack into the ditch as near the Major as 
possible, Fred retained the open end in his own hand 
and flung the broad band, by which the cotton-picker 
swings these long Lowell sacks about his neck in pick- 
ing time, over a bush to keep the mouth open, then with 
frantic energy he shoveled the loose earth from the 
bank into the bag, already nearly full of moss, with 
hands and trowel. He soon had it full, and, springing 
down into the ditch, heedless of briers and water, he 
rolled it as close as possible to the spot where the 
Major’s arm was still doing duty for stopper. 5 

‘* Bravo, my young levee-man. but, after all, I find 
myself in the position of Henry Clay with the billy- 
goat—afraid to hold on, and daren’t let go. If I with- 
draw my arm, and you should fail to get that heavy sack 
at the right spot simultaneously, we’d be worse off than 
ever. I'm afraid J couldn’t help you much, as my arm 
is pretty well benumbed.” 

‘* You've got no confidence in me. You think I’m 4 
muff.” 

“‘My dear Fred, I’ve got all the confidence in the 
world in your head and heart, but very little in your 
muscle, Ah!” The men Ursula had sent came crashing 
through the bushes with their spades upon theirshoulders. 
‘* You are none too soon, boys ! Cut some piles quickly, 
and drive them on both sides me as near as possible. Of 
course you brought sacks with you ?” 

“ Dar now |” 

The men looked blankly at each other. Of course they 
had not brought them. Forethought is not an attribute of 
their child like race, 

‘* Troof is, Mars Major, Miss ’Sulle done skeert us up 
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so bad ’bout yer, dat we didn’ teck time to fotch nuffin’ 
but ourseffs—did we, Jeff?” 

‘* Dat’s de livin’ troof, bors |” Jeff says, swinglag his 
sharp ax at one blow half-way through a slim cotton- 
wood sapling. 

‘Cut the piles and drive them close together. Mr. 
Southmead has a sack here. Fill it as full as possible. 
Be quick. The ooze around my arm grows softer every 
second, The danger is great, boys.” 

With quick, rhythmic strokes the men felled some 
half-dozen slender saplings, pointed each one sharply at 
one end, and drove it well down in the bottom of the 
ditch on both sides the Major. They lifted the sack to 
swing it into position. 

** Ts it quite full ?” Stirling asked, anxiously. 

They shook its contents into a more compact mass, 
and added a few spadesful of earth. 

‘** Now, then | when I tay ‘ready,’ swing it promptly 
into position just where my arm comes out. Fred, stand 
back, please ; get up on the bank yonder.” 

‘*One! two! three! Ready!” 

With the activity of his nature he sprang to his feet. 
With the sluggish deliberation of theirs, they swung the 
sack into the ooze in the levee. The discrepancy was 
fatal. Like a sentient thing enraged at imprisonment, 
and fearful of being again baffled in its evil intnt, the 
water spouted through ina stream of ominous dimen- 
sions. A sudden fissure on the brown surface of the 
levee told of the coming catastrophe ; a fatal widening 
of the crack ; in another secord the water had forced 
a free passage for itself, and came fn a narrow stream 
from base to crown of the levee. But one chance left ! 

** Build around my body. Drive piles thick and fast. 
Fling in the loose earth ; sacks and men will be here 
presently. Work like beavers rather than men ; work 
for your homes, not mine, boys! We'll win yet.” 

With the excltement of battle in voice and mien, Stir- 
ling Denny sprang into the fast widening fissure, and, 
dropping bis arms, held them closely by his sides, to 
present as solid a line as possible to the encroaching 
water. 

The two men worked like ten. They were thoroughly 
aroused at last. Fred aided their efforts by dragging the 
piles to the ditch as fast as they cut and sharpened them. 
No sound was heard but ihe ringing blows of the axes, 
the panting of the workers, and an occasional calm com- 
mand from the man who now stood up to his arm pits 
in the water. Over it all the heartless caroling of the 
birds went on. 

Efficient aid soon arrived. Squire Thorn, followed by 
a strong force, equipped with everything necessary for 
levee-patching, now appeared. Twenty brawny arms 
were quickly building a fresh barricade to landward of 
the Major’s back, across the ditch. With Fred’s sack 
for a foundation ‘‘ stay,” the loose earth was thrown in 
between the close-driven piles, srranged like an old- 
fashioned lye hopper. In half an hour more the same 
brawny arms drew Stirling from his durance vile, and 
placed him upon the dry sod, a very sore and thoroughly 
soaked man, but a hero crowned with success, 

‘« By George, Denny, you're a plucky fellow, if you are 
a Yankee!” Squire Thorn exclaimed, in bungling en- 
thusiasm, as he seized the young man’s wet hands in 
both his own. ‘‘ Idoubtif there is any other man in the 
county that ’d thought of that road to salvation at all.” 

‘* It is the old story of the pound of cure where the 
ounce of prevention would have sufficed,” sald Henny, 
coldly, shaking himself after the fashion of a wet New- 
foundland. 

The alarm had spread by this time far and wide, and 
the Major was still seated on a pile of sacks, gathering 
strength from rest for his homeward ride, when re- 
{nforcements from all the Jake country came trampling 
through the briers. 

Each one had to hear how near destruction they had 
all come, and how the new man at Rossmere had sprung 
bodily into the breach aud stayed the rushing of waters 
until the levee had been patched with a ‘‘ run-around ;” 
each one had to voice his gratitude and admiration 
in words of strong and sincero meaning, and each 
one had to give the Squire a little dig for his neglect. 

The day was far gone when Black Prince deposited 
his master at his own door, stiff and sore of body, but 
jubilant of spirit. 

XVI. 
FACT AND PREJUDICE. 


‘* After all, Ursula, Yankee thrift was at the bottom 
of M.jor Denny’s extraordinary efforts to save the levee | 
His place would have been entirely rulned by an overflow, 
and he wou!d have lost a thousand-bale crop where 
your uncle George would have lost only four hundred. I 
wonder how many crops it would have taken to pay 
your uncle for all that Major Denny has suffered for 
that jump into the ditch !” 

Mrs. Southmead had been gracious enough to hold 
this opinion in abeyance until their nelghbor had been 
pronounced entirely out of danger from the attack of 
pneumonia that followed his immersion. 

The temporary stoppage of the sewing-machine 'Sula 





was operating had been improved by her aunt to ¢ xpress 
the above sentiment, ’Sula slowly creased a tuck in the 
garment under her fingers. She did not turn her head 
as she said : 

‘* Gratitude {is the shortest lived of all the emotions, 
and the one most susceptible to the chilling effects of 
time,” 

‘Have you your book of ‘ Beautiful Thoughts’ open 
in front of you there? That retort eounds so tremen- 
dously booky, ’Sula.” 

Sula laughed at the {nsinuation. 

‘*No,” she said, ‘‘nor does one need printed author- 
ity for finding you very ungrateful and ungracious, 
auntie, in this matter at Jeast.” 

‘* Ungrateful and ungracious! Why, I bave as good 
as made the man a present of my husband and my two 
sons. Mr. Southmead and the boys have almost lived 
at Rosemere since the day of that wetting. Of course, I 
appreciate the fact that he saved us from another over- 
flow, but he really has been lionized ad nauseam.” 

“TI think in the long run you will receive full compen- 
sation for your loan of Uncle George and the boys. You 
know uncle says Carl does the Major good and the 
Major does Fred good.” 

‘Yes, 1 know he says so, but I was not aware of the 
fact, before, that my son stood so much in need of health 
ful influences.” 

The offended tones of Mrs. Southmead’s voice were 
supplemented by an irritated toss of her handsome head. 

‘‘IT think his moral and mental condition stand in 
decided need of doctoring,” ’Sula says, boldly, hitching 
her chair a little closer to the machIne, and carefully 
adjusting her work under the presser-foot. 

‘Sula |” 

She faces about jn preparation for the controversy she 
perceives to be inevitable. 

‘Now, Aunt Amelia, why not look facts squarely in 
the face? Our Fred is the creature of circumstances, 
and, as such, is very much to be pitied.” 

‘‘I do not concede that. He {s to be pitied because 
his father’s circumstances are no better; but I am sure, 
‘Sula, he makes quite as good an appearance as any of 
the boys of his class.” 

‘**T do not intend totry to refute that bit of mother-logic, 
but for Fred’s own sake I wish you could be brought to 
take a broader view of the matter. The men of the South 
in ante-bellum days were no doubt stunted, in point of 
moral and meatal growth, by the cramped conditions of 
their lives, as slaveholders in a section of country 
almost destitute of any intellectual advantages. But 
they had an assured position in the world, and, although 
frowned upon by one class in the North, they were 
fawned upon by another ; and they had wealth and leleure 
which enabled them to cultivate certain social graces 
that redounded to their attractiveness. Moreover, they 
mingled with the world ona footing flattering to the 
pride of the large majority. Now all that is changed, 
and the youth of the present generation are in a predic 
ament of the worst possiblecomplexion. Dlvested of the 
factitious dignity which environed the old slavocracy ; 
minus the revenues drawn from the institution of 
slavery ; born amid the convulsive throes of a tremen- 
dous revolution ; reared in an atmosphr re thick with the 
motes and beams of unhealthy traditions and prejudices 
—what can they be expected to know of their own 
inherent strength, or the inalienable rights and privileges 
of true manhood ? The Southern boy of the present day 
must needs have something far beyond the common 
order of brain to be able to strike a happy mean be- 
tween the social and political prejudices which are his 
by inherltance, and the radical spirit of reckless progres- 
sion which {fs abroad in the land, and which appeals 
strongly to his restless and untrained energies.” 

‘The inference {s, that it is only by the ald of such a 
well-balanced prodigy as the new man at Rossmere that 
my son can hope to find that happy mean.” 

** He will certainly find it all the sooner from such 
association,” Sula says, giving the wheel of her machine 
such an emphatic whirl that conversation is rendered 
practically impossible. 

Mrs. Southmead rocked energetically, in the perturba- 
tion of her spirits. She was angered to think that no 
one member of her family could be brought to take ex- 
actly the same view of this Yankee Major as she enter- 
tained. George, she declared to herself, was such a big- 
hearted, generous creature, that it seemed as if he were 
about to devote his life to the Major, in a spirit of apol 
ogy for ever having been unfriendly toward him ; and 
Frederic’s infatuation was only secondary to his father’s. 
Mrs. Southmead bed all a conservative Southern wo- 
man’s dislike for a thing without a precedent, or a per- 
son without known antecedents. ‘‘ You know, George,” 
had been one of her stock arguments against opening 
their arms to their mortal fce, ‘‘we have no means of 
discovering who the man {is or what he may havesprung 
from ;” to which Mr. Southmead would recklessly re- 
spond that he didn’t care if Denny had never had any 
father, or mother either. When it wss confidently be- 
Heved that Stirling’s m: gn ficent physique was about to 
succumb to the trem: nd ug strain he had put upon it, 





she had melted into pure womanly pity, but during his 
convalescence she had congealed again, and all the more 
rigorously that Mr. Southmead had constituted himself 
head nurse at Rossmere, and was rarely ever at home 
now. In fact, Mrs. Southmead succeeded in convinc- 
ing herself that she had a grievance against the Major, 
and was inwardly provoked at her {inability to formulate 
it convincingly to anybody else. But then the man at 
Rossmere was only one of her grievances, 

The springtime of their high water excitement had 
ripened into early summer heat and languor. Thecrop 
whic’ had run such narrow risk of total annihilation was 
now covering the land as far as her eye could reach with 
glossy, shrub-like follage, the multitude of Its delicate, 
triangular ‘forms ” indicating a heavy yleld of cotton. 
The prospect of a big crop, her husband assured her, was 
better than {t had been any previous year since the war. 
But Mrs. Southmead was not elated. She knew thatthe 
very best crop that the place could possibly produce 
would but diminish by a small fraction the debt which 
hung over them. She knew that in the fall of the year 
wagon after wagon would go plodding through the 
heavy swamp roads, piled toppling high with bulky 
bales of cotton, each one of which was an opulent-look- 
ing fraud, so far as her individual benefit was concerned. 
She knew that the merchants in New Orleans only carried 
her husband through, year after year, in hopes of get- 
ting back what they had advanced the year before, and 
that the needs of the family were dealt with in a sort of 
perplexed and perplexing get-slong-as-you-can fashion 
harrowing to every faculty. She knew that poor Sula 
was even then degrading herself by making dresses for 
the colored ladies in the quarters, as the only device she 
could hit upon for making a little ready money ; she 
wondered vaguely how they would all be clothed after 
a while, when everything was worn out and there was no 
money to buy any more, which of course must happen 
if they went on in this way ; she grieved to think that 
Frederic’s education was left incomplete, and that Carl's 
prospects for any at all were so dreadfully slim; she 
felt, with Stephen Blackpool, that it was all a muddle. 
The muddle granted, some one must have made it. Mrs. 
Southmead traced every woe of her life immediately to 
the war. Stirling Denny was the representative of that 
action and the exponent of the ideas that led directly to 
it. Plainly, it was her duty not to yield to the blandish- 
ments of this man. A treaty of amity with him was 
condoning the crimes of his section ; she really had been 
weak in not combating more strenuously the hold he had 
gained upon her husband’s affections. Failing to dis- 
cover any easy solution to the muddle, she took refuge 
inasort of diffus!ve asperity, of which ’Sula, as the 
only culprit close at hand, received the full benefit, 

‘* Ursula, do you ever oil that machine ? It makes more 
nolse than a corn-sheller, and I have a most abominable 
headache.” 

‘Why didn’t you say so before?” ’Sula rose and 
closed the machine immediately. ‘‘I would have stopped 
long ago.” 

“I didn’t suppose you dared stop. I took It for 
granted you were under bond to finish those dresses by 
Sunday.” 

‘“*T belleve lam,” says ‘Sula, laughing merrily. ‘ Sun- 
day is Uncle Rush Morton’s funeral, and this dress,” hold- 
{ng up a brilliant purple alpaca, “is for his widow. 
Won’t she be clad in the royal ?” 

‘*To my certain knowledge Rush Morton died and was 
buried three years ago,” Mrs, Southmead gays, emphatic- 
ally. 

‘Speaking after the manner of men, he was ; at least 
he received his fleshly interment so long ago as that, but 
his manes will presumably be appeased only after the 
ceremonies on Sunday, when his funeral will be 
preached.” 

“Ursula! This is a God forsaken life we are all lead- 
ing! The white people have no form of worship, and the 
blacks desecrate the very name of religion with their 
barbaric practices.” 

“1 think that is the very gravest aspect of our lives. 
But if such matters were neglected before the war, when 
the building of a church would have been play-work, 
the support of a minis‘er a trifilng tax, and attendance 
easy enough with our own vehicles, what hope is there 
now ?’ 

‘You may well say ‘ what hope now ?? And to think 
Iam the only person in the house who sees any impro- 
priety in taking the author of all our woes into our 
bosoms !” 

‘*Major Denny the author of all our woes!” ’Sula re- 
peats, with flushed cheeks and well-opened eyes. 

‘He is a» Yankee! That is enough for me—and 
ought to be for you.” 

“Aunt Amelia,” says Sula, with grave reproach, “I 
predict the day when you will recall every one of those 
words with regret and remorse.” 

“Perhaps! I will notify you when I feel the prelim- 
inary pangs.” She resumed her crochet with renewed 
energy, rocking and brooding over ihe batch of griev- 
ances that no one efther understood or cared to under- 
stand, much less sympathize with, 
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THE SILENCE OF LOVE. 


HOLD that we are wrong to seek 
To put in words our deepest thought ; 
The purer things by nature taught 

Are turned to coarser when we speak. 

The flower whose perfume charms the sense 
Grows hard and common to the touch, 
And love that’s wordy overmuch 

Is marred by its experience ; 


For love, like sympathy, hath bands 
More strong in silence than in speech, 
And hearts speak loudest, each to each, 
Through meeting lips and clasp of hands. 
Nor could I hope for fitting word 
To form in speech the thoughts that start ; 
The inner core of every heart 
Hath yearnings that are never heard. 


They are too subtile, and transcend 
The power of words to speak them right : 
We therefore shut them out of sight, 
To burn in silence to the end. 
Yet even as the Magi held 
Their sun as sacred, so I hold 
My love is holy, sacred-souled, 
And pure as sacred fire of old. 
Nor dare I stain with word or pen 
This inner purer love to thee 
Whose higher nature raiseth me 
Beyond the common line of men. 
—[Hamilton Drummond. 








OUR YESTERDAYS OF SORROW. 


By Marcaret E, SANGsTer. 


ESTERDAY, and sorrow! Writing the words 

in the same sentence, one is aware of the 
flicker of incredulity, almost derision, which passes 
like the shadow of a fiame over faces blanched with 
a present grief. Shall it ever have a yesterday, this 
agony which presses with aching weight on the 
breast, clogging the very wheels of life? Shall yester- 
day come to the desolation which sets the mourner 
apart, as in a sanctuary, over the threshold of which 
she must step when she again mingles in the activities of 
the world? Nay, who ever desires that the loneliness 
shall grow lessened? To sensibilities morbidly acute 
the torture is welcome, and to wish that the cup might 
pass seems, in the exaggerated view which we receive 
gazing through the tear blurred lens of grief, a disloy- 
alty to the dead. Reluctantly we yield to the healing 
of time and the mitigations of change, half querulous 
that we must admit their alleviations. We had thought 
honestly that the veil was never to be lifted, that the 
morning and the evening would never more rejoice ; 
but we are not other than our kind, and to us too the 
waste places in their season blossom as the rose. Pro- 
test as we may, time, change, insensibly tide us over 
and beyond the gloom which, if it lasted, would unfit 
us for life’s duties, and detract from the working force 
of the world. There comes to every grief-stricken 
household an hour in which it shakes off the torpor 
which benumbed it when its darling was borne across 
its threshold to her bed under the violets ; wedding-bells 
ring cheerily in the home which echoed with the sound 
of the knell; and life, shorn of what was once its joy 
and pride, gathers itself up again and goes on. Not 
only on the battlefields of earth do the flowers and the 
grains spring anew in beauty and golden abundance; 
without forcing the analogy, we see every day how the 
old battle-grounds of human sorrow grow fair and 
sweet in the beauty of the Lord’s “ afterwards.” 

To most of us there has come at one time or another 
an experience akin to that of which Lowell sings so 
sweetly : 

“ ] thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little headstone stood ; 
How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes in the wood. 


“ Up spoke our own little Mabel, 
Saying, ‘ Father, who makes it snow?’ 
And I told her of the good All-Father 
Who cares for us all below. 


** Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 
That arched o’er our first great sorrow 
When that mound was heaped so high. 


‘* I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 
Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar of our deep-plunged woe. 


“ And again to the child I whispered, 
* The snow that husheth all, 
Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall.’ ”’ 


Gradual patience! Resignation to the inevitable! Ac- 
quiescence in the will of God! A blessed trusting in 
the divine love! And the tender touching of Time, 





which makes us used at last to the doing without ; the 
kind severity of work which must be done, which our 
hands must do. 

To some who mourn morbidly, setting up the dear 
image of the lost and bowing down to it as at the shrine 
of an idol, the necessity of hard work would be a real 
mitigation ; and it is perhaps owing to this, and not, as 
we mistakenly imagine, to the finer feelings of the 
higher caste, that the very poor endure with stoicism 
griefs which almost crush the rich. To us all, in our 
degree, the daily work brings relief from sadness. 
Though you are sitting in the darkened room awaiting 
the funeral, meals must be prepared and served, the 
house must be swept, the baby cared for. All the 
homely, every-day tasks are to be attended to, each in its 
appointed time, and nothing is arrested except the pulse 
of joy in your throbbing veins. With strange celerity, 
even after a great bereavement, life adjusts iteelf to the 
changed conditions, and nature imperceptibly begins 
her processes of restoration, aided in part by grace, yet 
of grace largely independent. Like the sun which 
shines alike on the evil and the good, and the rain 
which is impartially distributed to the just and the un- 
just, the helpful, tranquil hand of nature brings about 
the yesterday of sorrow after the to-day of anguish, 

Less poignant every year, though never less sacred, 
the sorrow is transmuted by a divine alchemy from 
earth’s opaque of leaden gloom to heaven’s ether of 
shining gold. The crown of thorns becomes a wreath 
of amaranths ; for the doors of beauty closed when our 
darlings passed through. We have instead the gates 
ajar into the city of God, and the land that was very far 
off draws near; so that the precious truth of Phebe 
Cary’s hymn comes home to us as a realization : 

**One sweetly solemn thought comes to me o’er and o’er : 
I’m nearer my home in heaven to-day than I’ve ever been 
before.’’ 

Now, with your own sorrow in the background, a true 
thing, a hallowed thing. but still, blessed be God, a thing 
of yesterday, you are fitted to take upon you as never 
before the mission of the comfcrter. 

With the comprehension born of knowledge you can 
go to the home which lies in the shadow, and without 
words—words are often an intrusion and a mockery, even 
when well meant—by the glance, the pressure of the 
hand, the sense of companionship involved in your 
presence, you can make your friend’s burden lighter. 

If some who read are struggling in the “ breaking 
gulfs” of to day’s sorrow, buffeting the storm-winds of 
to-day’s adversity, it may sound to them almost impertt- 
nent to suggest that the best remedy for their pain is to 
be found in trying to alleviate that of another. 

** Soon and forever 
The breaking of day 
Shall drive all the night-clouds 
Of sorrow away. 
We'll see as we're seen, 
And learn the deep meaning 
Of things that have been ; 
When tears and when fears 
And when death shall be never, 
Christians with Christ shall be 
Soon and forever.” 


Therefore, resting on this anchorage, be quiet. Says 
Thomas 4 Kempis : ‘‘ Whilst he willingly putteth him- 
self under it (the cross), all the burden of tribulation is 
turned into the confidence of divine comfort.” 

The tribulation which winnows, separating our wheat 
from the chaff, is never joyous at the time, It is by and 
by that ihe harvest shall yield its peaceable fiuit. But 
instead of indulging in the luxury of woe, ignoring the 
claims of the living in our regret for the dead, it is well 
to be up and doing. Never need we go very far. In the 
next street is a girl who has no mother; around the 
corner, in a room you know, lies asweet woman stricken 
in her prime ; somewhere within reach of your voice 
and hand there is poverty or pain to be alleviated and 
soothed. 

When the yesterday of sorrow arrives, as arrive it 
surely will, think of some dear way to keep the loved in 
mind other than the lavishing of flowers and costly trib- 
utes upon the grave. To rear the stone in fond memo- 
rial, to tend the turf, and scaiter the violet and the rose 
on the dewy sod, are pious duties ; but a thousand times 
nobler is the generosity which endows a hospital bed 
in memory of a dear child. 

Tbe sorrow which bourgeons in beneficence is blessed 
of God. 

“If I could cry,” said Mrs. Prentiss, ‘‘ I suppose I 
should not write books.” From the rifted heart, bleeding 
for her darlings, came words so sweet and tender they 
were like an angelic song. 

To carry on the work which was dropped from the 
beloved hands is at once a consolation and a privilege. 
I remember to have seen a mother beyond middle age 
taking up the work which had dropped from her daugh- 
ter’s hands, bravely going from home to home collecting 
funds for the orphanage, work frdm which she had 
always shrunk ; but Jessie had loved to do it, and it must 
be done still, for Jessie’s sake. r 





A friend writes to me to-day of one who has lately 
laid her eldest son, a noble fellow nineteen years old, 
the joy of her widowed heart, in the grave. ‘She is 
brave, and she is going on!” are the words in my letter ; 
and I breathe a prayer for the mother I have never seen, 
that the tenderest Love in the universe may be her con- 
solation, so that she may go from strength to strength. 


OUR CARD SYSTEM. 


By C. A. CHICKERING. 


E have three little boysin our house. There is 
a baby girl, too, but as she is not interested in 
the subject of my paper, I will have the hardihood not 
to mention her. The boys are Lawrence, aged eight 
years; Bert, aged seven years; and Roger, aged five 
years. My husband and [ have done for them all that 
we knew how, but something was still lacking. To the 
best of our ability we have always encouraged them in 
the ways of godliness, but they have seemed for the 
most part indifferent ; and wecame to feel as if we were 
in a hopeless treadmill of what one of my friends calls 
‘*]ine upon line and pre-slap upon pre-slap.” One day, as 
we were talking it over, Henry said, ‘‘I don’t like to 
keep punishing them. I believe I will offer rewards to 
them for a while, and see howit works. Talking seems 
to do no good.” 

A few nights after, at the dinner table, he displayed 
five packs of small cards. The interest of the boys 
was aroused, and they eagerly sought to know what 
was upon them, and what their purpose. The cards in 
one pack had printed upon them ‘‘ goodness,” in a 
second ‘‘care,” in a third ‘‘ neatness,” in the fourth 
‘* kindness,” and in the fifth ‘‘ promptness.” 

Their papa said, when they had been told what the 
cards represented, ‘‘ Now, boys, I want you to earn 
these cards. If you are early at your meals, prompt to 
obey when spoken to, you shall each have, at to- 
morrow night’s dinner, a card with ‘ promptness’ on it. 
If you put away your hats and rubbers, and don’t leave 
your toys or your tools lying around, and keep all your 
clothes in good order, you shall have a ‘care’ card. 
If you keep clean hands and faces, have the nurse 
keep buttons on your shoes and clothes, and are neat at 
the table, you shall have a ‘neatness’ card. If you do 
not tease each other, but helpeach other, you shall have 
a ‘kindness’ card. If you obey papa and mamma, are 
good boys at school, and do the little tasks assigned you 
cheerfully and happily, you shall have a ‘goodness’ 
ecard. And thus you can earn five cards each day, and 
when you have earned fifty cards I will redeem them, 
paying you one dollar and fifty cents for them. This 
money you must put in the savings bank, and when 
you get older you can have quite a sum saved. Then 
if you want an education, and I am not able to help 
you, you can use this money, your own earnings.” 

The plan has worked well. There used to be every 
morning a pillow fight, or sheet tents, with the boys as 
bears, prowling and growling around ; and then, when 
the breakfast-bell rang, no boys ready to eat with us, 
and Henry, as he went to his business, would have 
to shout his good-by up stairs. Now the boys care 
whether they are in time or not, and it seems as easy for 
them to be on hand in time as it was before difficult. 

They see to it that the buttons are on their shoes, too, 
take a pride in keeping clean, and don’t demur so much 
as they did to chopping the kindling wood and doing 
other ‘‘ stints.” 

Just before dessert comes*on each night, while Annie 
is clearing the table, papa asks, ‘* Who gets neatness to- 
night ?” Bert answers frankly, ‘‘I don’t, because I put 
my finger in my plate.” 

‘* You must remember your bread finger, Bert.” And 
the next day he earns his card. Papa had seen a 
hatchet lying in the back yard, and asked who had used 
it. Roger confesses that he had been making a garden, 
and the ground was so hard that he needed it. ‘“ But 
you should have put it back, my boy, and must lose 
‘care ;’” and the boys usually acquiesce in the justice 
of the decision. 

Each boy has a box for his cards, and if any are 
found on the floors or on the tables they are forfeited. 
It is the boys’ duty to bring the cards to the table each 
night, and if they forget, the cards are not distributed 
that night. 

And when the fifty cards have been earned, and the 
boys go themselves to deposit their $1.50 in the bank, 
they are very happy and proud. 

Experience has taught us that it would be well to 
add to the virtues suggested by the cards, say, Honesty, 
Purity, Obedience, etc., so as to bring home to the 
child mind the specific quality. 

And we are now concluding, too, that it will be well 
to enforce a penalty by taking away a card when one 
has not been earned, thus adding a new incitement to 








If the number of cards is increased beyond five the 
money value placed on each could be reduced; and 
perhaps should in any event. It has, however, always 
been our aim to try and lay aside for the children each 
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year, and we have concluded this is as wise a way of 
saving as any. 

An indirect advantage has arisen from it, too. The 
boys are learning the value of money. Here in Califor- 
nia we do not use the pennies, and it is of quite late 
years that ‘‘ nickels” have been adopted. 

The boys used to trouble me by spending their money 
as fast as it came into their possession ; now they are 
eager to swell their bank accounts. 








LOVED AND LOVING. 


HERE is not a wife living who would not resent 
being told that her womanly nature, her true self, 
was being destroyed, undermined by a too intense and 
absorbed devotion on the part of her husband; that 
she was daily losing womanly strength and force, and 
rapidly becoming a clog and impediment to her hus. 
band’s progress, because of his indulgence. We hear a 
great deal said about the selfishness of men, but un- 
biased observers will have to admit that a great propor- 
tion of the selfishness that escaped from Pandora’s box 
found refuge in the hearts of woman. 

Look about the world and see if you do not find as 
many husbands victims of a wife’s nerves, headache, 
or backache, as ycu find wives sacrificed to a husband’s 
sins or weaknesses. Men's acts of selfishness are more 
apparent, as a usual thing; they are more flagrant. 
Woman’s selfishness is more insidious. 

A husband’s comfort is wholly dependent on a wife. 
If she chooses to revenge herself for any inattention or 
deprivation, there are thousands of petty ways open to 
her that a man would scorn to use. The writer calls to 
mind a pretty, girlish wife, who was excessively ex- 
travagant, and who had a most devoted husband. 
Sitting with a party of ladies one day when the subject 
of managing husbands was under discussion, she shook 
a pretty golden head, and with a merry laugh said, ‘I 
manage better than any of you ; when Sammy don’t do 
just as I want him to, I go to bed and stay there till he 
gives in.” There was a burst of protests, but’ the 
young woman went on with perfect calmness. ‘‘ You 
know, last week, you all thought I wasill. 1 wasn’t. 
I wanted one hundred dollars for my spring dress and 
bonnet ; Sammy would only give me fifty ; but I tell 
you he was glad to give me the other fifty to get me up. 
I'd have stayed there till now, if he had not.” And she 
looked around with an air of triumphant pride. There 
are few women who would resort tv such methods— 
none worthy of an honest love ; but are there not women 
who assume a cold, reserved, constrained manner if 
they are deprived of an indulgence or liberty, women 
who resent, perhaps uaconsclously, any control over 
actions or expenditures ? 

Few wives or children stop to think aow little, com- 
paratively, of a husband’s or father’s income is expended 
on himself alone. The major part is devoted to home 
and {ts dependent inmates. This financial abnegation 
is accepted as a matter of course by those at home and 
abroad, and the world makes a butt of the man who 
does otherwise ; but surely the deepest devotion should 
be given in return from those who are benefited by it. 

Many women are rendered so weak, so helpless, 
by a husband's love and devotion as to be unable 
to stand without it. Always holding themselves in 
the recipient attitude, without that intention ; never 
standing as the giver. Leaning with all their weight 
on arms that were never conscious of the burden till 
they fell paralyzed, and the burden bruised and broken, 
rouses to a sense of what was lost. Oh, the pily 
of it that eyes are closed so many times till death has 
opened them! There isa terrible selfishness in love. 
It blinds the perceptions so that we misname our motives 
to ourselves, and the grave alone reveals the secret of 
the life, too late for reparation. Love should be a source 
of strength, but too often it saps the soul and leaves a 
withered and purposeless life. A small pamphlet called 
“ George Eijot’s Two Marriages” has the following : ‘‘ In 
her case was the equal peril of coming to depend on 
being loved rather than on loving. Certainly she was 
loving and magnanimous by all her original instincts ; 
but think of the possible perversion which might result 
from living long in the atmosphere of adulation, where 
every wish was anticipated and every condition shaped 
so as to supply her a maximum of attentions and leave 
a minimum of opportunity for everything «xcept self- 
culture and self-expression.” There are women who are 
losing the power to love, because they are loved too 
much for them to fiad opportunity for expression, Their 
affections become a pool instead of a running brook. 
Eventually the pool becomes so deep that the true 
womanhood is drowned, and they walk the earth un- 
conscious of the barrenness of their own souls, 








Manners require time, as nothing is more vulgar than 
baste. Friendship should be surrounded with ceremo- 
nies and respects, and not crushed intocorners. Fiiend- 
ship requires more time than poor busy man can usually 
command,—[Emerson. 





DELICACIES FOR INVALIDS. 
By KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 
CALF’S-FOOT JELLY. 


UT four clean calf’s feet into a gallon of cold water ; 
boil till reduced one half, then strain and allow to 
stand over night. Take off all the fat in the morning, and 
remove the seliment. Put the clear part over the fire, 
with three sliced lemons, two cups of sugar, a blade of 
mace, a stick of cinnamon, and the beaten whites of 
three eggs. Boil fifteen minutes, and strain through a 
jelly bag. If not clear, throw out the lemons and spice, 
return to the jelly bag, and strain again into molds. 
This jelly is very nourishing, and is readily assimilated 
by the most delicate stomachs. 
WINE JELLY. 

One two-ounce package of Cooper's gelatine, soaked 
one hour in a pint of cold water. Then pour over it 
one quart of boiling water ; add also the thin yellow 
rind pared from three lemons, and also the juice, one 
stick of cinnamon, one pint of block sugar, and one pint 
of good sherry wine. Allow to boil two minutes, stir- 
ring often, and then let it run through a jelly bag. If 
not clean the first time, pass it through a second time. 
It should be perfectly transparent and amber colored. It 
may be colored a light red by using a spoonful of rich 
fruit syrup. It will keep but a few days unless sealed 
perfectly air tight, but by covering it one-quarter of an 
inch thick on the top with powdered sugar and setting 
in a cold place, it will keep for two weeks. The jz-lly 
bag should always be made of flannel, and wrung out of 
hot water before using, an the jelly should always run 
through of itself, never be squeezed, as it makes the jelly 
muddy. 

ORANGE JELLY. 

Over a pound of loaf sugar pour a pint of juice from 
fair, sweet oranges ; when the sugar has all dissolved 
put it over the fire. Dissolve two ounces of isinglass in 
a little hot water, and add to the sugar and orange juice 
just as it begins to boil. After twenty minutes’ brisk 
boiling, with frequent stirring to prevent burning, pour 
into glasses to cool. If the oranges are the best, this 
jelly has a high, rich flavor, very acceptable as a change 
to the invalid. 

APPLE JELLY. 

Take fair tart spples, wipe and quarter them, using 
seeds, skins, and all, and steam till very soft ; and then 
strain through a cloth laid ona sieve. Then, to each 
pint of juice add a pint of sugar; dissolve and boil up 
a few minutes, skimmlng till clear, and pour into glasses 
to cool. Crab-apples are sometimes used. 








DOGS AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 


T is particularly apropos, in view of the late excite- 
ment on the subject of hydrophobia, that the subject 

of the best method of caring for and training dogs 
should be agitated. In ‘‘ Harper’s Monthly ” for March 
there is a very instructive and interesting article on 
‘‘Dogs and Their Management,” by Hugh Dalziel, that 
will be of great value to those who count dogs among 
their pets or protectors. Referring to the care of the 
Yorkshire terrier, spaniels, and the various breeds of 
dogs that have become favorites with ladies, Mr. Dalziel 
gives the following directions for washing and feeding : 

“All of these, and others that might be enumerated, require 
to be washed regularly ; once a week is generally sufficient 
Carbolic acid soaps and all containing poisons should be 
avoided ; the oniy soap I know of fit to be used ou delicate 
dogs such as pow referred to is that made by Spratt’s patent, 
as its insecticide properties are due to a vegetable extract 
innocuous to the dog. Water about blood heat should 
be used, and the drying should be thororghly done ina 
warm room, and the long-haired ones at once combed and 
brushed, and then allowed to play and roll on a carpeted 
floor. 

* Such dogs shouid be fed twice a day, with a varied diet 
of bread and miik, a little meat, gravy, bread, and green 
vegetables ; sweets, of which most dogs become very fond, 
they are better without, but a rough bone that they cannot 
break up is very beneficial, or chicken bones that they are 
able to break small may be given, as they aid digestion 
The grooming of the larger or stronger, or, as we may cal! 
them, the out-of-door dogs, must be of a much more vigor- 
ous character. When a dog returns to the kennel from his 
exercise he should at once have the dirt brushed off with 
what stablemen call a ‘dandy’ brush, and if there is dirt in 
the feet, it is better to wash and carefully dry them, for if 
grit is left between the toes it not merely annoys the dog, 
but itis likely to set up local inflammation, difficult to sub- 
due because of constant excitement in using the feet. Long 
coated dogs, such as St. Bernards and collies, ought not to 
be combed, except where the hair from neglect may have 
become matted, for these dogs are provided with a thick 
under coat of soft, woolly hair, which the long outer hair 
hides, and the comb tears out this under jacket, thereby 
greatly damaging the utility and the beauty of the coat as a 
whole.’”’ 

For the treatment of mange he presents the following : 

““A troublesome external parasite is the mange insect, 
which burrows in the skin, denudes the dog of hair, and, by 
the intolerable itching it causes, gives him no rest, so that 








he becomes lean, gaunt, filthy-looking, and an offensive ob- 
ject to our senses of sight andsmell. There are endless adver- 
tised remedies for this truly toathsome disease, and some of 
them are very good. In my own treatment of dogs afflicted 
with it I generally use a lotion made by boiling half a pound 
cf quicklime with two pounds of flowers of sulphur in two 
gallons of water down to one gallon. When cold, the clear 
liquid should be poured into vessels and kept well corked. 
The mangy dog being well rubbed with it night and morn- 
ing for three days will generally be found cured.”’ 


Feeding dogs in the dining room Mr. Dalziel strongly 
condemns, and gives some valuable hints on training : 


‘*Another fault of ill-mannered dogs, and pet dogs in 
particular, is the habit many have of yelping at and even 
snapping at strangers, eo that a visitor may feel much dis- 
posed to give Floss or Pompey a kick, when he with more 
politeness than honesty lavishes praises on his beauty. To 
prevent these annoyances and many others caused by the 
conduct of a pet or companion dog, one thing must be 
deeply fixed in the dog’s mind, for it is the basis of all 
lessons, and that is that he must at all times render at com- 
mand prompt and absolute obedience. In teaching this 
you may at the same time be giving initiatory lessons in 
duties he may have to learn when a little older. Take the 
young scholar in a room where you can be alone with him 
(you will thereby have the best chance of monopolizing his 
attention): place a cloth or mat at one side of the room, 
and, placing him on it, and with menacing hand and gesture 
order him to ‘liedown,’ walk backward to your seat at the 
other side of the room, still menacing and repeating your 
order. Of course Master Puppy will not lie still; be does 
not want to lie still, and does not yet see why he should. 
He must, however, be taught; so with patience and per- 
severance the lesson must be repeated time after time ; but 
itis most important that this lesson, or any other, should 
not be so prolonged as to disgust the dog. Go back to the 
lesson datly, three times a day if you can, until the stronger 
will prevails, and the dog will lie still watching your every 
movement till you call him to you; and when that success 
bas been reached, praise him withont stint, and give up the 
lesson for the time ; but return to it again and again until 
he is steady and reliable in obedience to order.”’ 

Mr. Dalziel protests against dogs being allowed to 
run barking and snapping at the heels of horses, and 
intimates that a well bred owner does not allow his dog 
to form or continue such a habit. One point of particu- 
lar interest at the present time, coming from an author- 
ity, is the following : 


‘“* With few exceptions fits are more alarming than dan- 
gerous. To see the lively, playful young dog, overflowing 
with health and exuberance of spirits, ina moment thrown 
on its side by an unseen force, and lying convulsed, the 
limbs moving involuntarily, the jaws champing, and the 
mouth filled with froth, often tinged with blood from the 
tongue being lacerated, is certainly alarming, and yet there 
need be no fear. Nothing more should be done than to 
gently place the eufferer in a position in which he cannot 
hurt himself in his struggles. In a minute or two the dog 
will probably be quite well. Bat it sometimes happens that 
he recovers his physical powers before complete conscious- 
ness, and makes a bolt of it, running without definite ob- 
ject, and exhibiting a wild and dazed look. This is a most 
dangerous time for the poor dog, for persons ignorant on 
the subject are much given, under the circumstances, to 
raise the cry of ‘Mad dog!’ and that generally means an- 
other canine victim to ignorance. 

“‘Tt cannot be too widely known—and the humane dog 
lover should spread the knowledge—that fits, as usually 
understood by the populace, are not merely not a sign of 
rabies, or dog madness, but that mad dogs are not subject 
to fits, although they suffer from recurrent paroxysms of 
rage. and become paralyzed. Many a dog has been cruelly 
done to death because a fit of temporary duration has been 
interpreted as evidence of madness. When the dog has 
recovered, he should be taken home, a dose of castor oil 
administered, and, a few hours after, bromide of potassium 
in water, six grains to a forty-pound dog. The cause of 
the fit should be investigated, and, with few exceptions, 
that will be found to be teething, distemper, or intestinal 
worms, and in the vast majority of cases the last.’’ 


The symptoms of bydrophobla, Mr. Dalziel says, are : 


“The true and unerring symptoms are: change in the 
natural disposition and temper ; excitement on seeing any- 
thing bright and glistening, such as patent leather, polished 
metal, etc ; a disposition to retire behind dark objects; a 
peculiar gleam in and unsteadiness of the eye; disposition 
to gnaw inedible things, such as straw, stones, carpet, 
wood, bis own chain, etc.; snapping at imaginary objects ; 
unusual excitement on hearing strange or su’den noises ; 
indiscriminate atticks on every other dog (in a usually 
quiet and well-behaved dog this conduct should alone ex- 
cite strong suspicion) ; charge in the tone of voice, the bark 
becoming harsh, busky, and hollow in sound. 

‘* Even one of these symptoms should put the owner on 
bis guard and on the qui vive for others, and a combination 
of several or all of them may be considered certain evidenee 
of his madness. The first duty, then, is to isolate the dog, 
and keep him confined, waiting the development of other 
symptoms and examination by a veterinary surgeon ; and if 
the services of the latter are not obtainable, keep the patient 
supplied with food and water,and watch the progress of the 
disease. If he howls dismaliy, persists in gnawing inedible 
bodies, is seized with paroxysms of rage, or becomes par- 
alyzed to any extent, although death would certainly ensue 
within twelve days or so, probably less, from the time the 
seizure was first observed, it will be most merciful to the an- 
imal to end his sufferings by killing him.” 


We have presented these extracts for our readers, 
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knowing that if the directions and suggestions are fol- 
lowed they will not fail of bringing comfort to these 
household favorites, and a humane and intelligent inter- 
est to owners. 








Mvtvat Oniication.—The Medico-Legs] Soctety at 
their last meeting listened to a most interesting paper 
by Erastus Brooks on ‘‘ What the State Owes to the 
People, and What the People Owe to the State.” He 
claimed that the knowledge of health is the first thing of 
importance, and that disease is only another name for 
pauperism, poverty, and carelessness. The first duty is 
to stamp out the cause of all epidemics. It has been 
demonstrated that thousands of lives have been saved 
by sanitary laws. The death-rate of New York City is 
30,000 a year, and it is certain that this could be reduced 
one- hird by the enforcement of the laws. regulating 
public health. The $300,000 expended yearly for health 
purposes represents the saving of about 6,000 lives 
Places, not principles, establish public health. Sanitary 
measures can prevent cholera and itsspread. The law 
of this State requires vaccination, but it is not enforced. 
Epidemics in this country have been traced to importa- 
tions. The real wealth of a nation is the general health 
of the people at large. Light and air, cleanliness and 
order, are the great preservers of health. The laws 
against impurities in food and imperfections in dwellings 
and workshops should be rigidly enforced. 








Gur Youne Fotks. 


HOW BOOKS ARE MADE. 


IIL. 

HERE fs a book in my library which tells about 

the curious stories which boys sometimes make 
up about people and things that do not exist outside 
their own active brains. De Quincey and his brother 
manufactured a whole kingdom in this way, and 
ruled it with a rod of iron, finding it just as much 
fun as if it really existed. When the great German 
writer, Goethe, was a boy, he invented a long story 
about a certain garden, into which he sald he used to 
go, and about the things that happened there, and he 
kept adding to it and making it so rea) that the boys 
finally came to believe that it was all true. Last sum- 
mer a little girl, whom I know very well, made up 
a very pretty story about the flowers in the garden, 
and kept up the little play as long as the flowers 
lived. Now, there is a time when nations are like 
little children; every great people has had ils child- 
bood, and in this childhood it has invented a great 
many beautiful and terrible stories to explain the 
things which it did not understand. When a little 
chiJd sees an apple fall from a tree, it asks right off, 
Who threw that apple down? Every time it sees 
anything happen it thinks that some person made it 
happen. It was just so when the nations were in their 
childhood ; when they saw anything happening in the 
world they were sure that there was some person behind 
every action. When it thundered there was some god 
who made it thunder ; when it lightened there was some 
god who eent the shining flame across the sky ; because 
the river had motion there was some one who made it 
move ; because the winds swept across the fields there 
was some one who set them in motion. At last, with 
everything that they saw they came to think of a person, 
and this person was either a god, or a giant, or a hero, 
or some lesser character. 

The earliest Hindus were very fond of watching the 
heavens. They noted that soft, beautiful light which 
comes in the early dawn, and, of course, they thought 
that some one spread it there ; then they saw the sun 
come up and the earlier light fade out, and they were 
sure there was some one in the sun ; then they saw the 
storm clouds gather, and they were certain that there 
was an evil power in them ; and by and by they rushed 
over the sun and hid it from view, and then they were sure 
that the god in the sun and the great power in the clouds 
were fighting together ; and when the sun came out, and 
the clouds rolled away, they were sure the sun god was 
victorious. By and by, however, the sun went down to 
the horizon, and then out of sight, and they thought the 
sun god was dead ; and when night came and the stars 
appeared where the sun had been, then every star had 
its god, and the darkness itself was sent by some great 
power. So they explained everything they saw, and 
theee explanations grew into great stories, which we now 
call myths, and the whole of them together make up 
what we call mythology. I could not begin here to give 
the titles of the books which contain these stories. Some 
day you will come to know them for yourself. The 
greatest of them are those wonderful books of the 
Hindus, called the ‘‘ Vedas,” and the books of the 
Norsemen, called the ‘‘ Eddas ;” but besides these there 
are all the beautiful Greek and Latin fables, and a whole 
world of stories by other nations. These books of 
mythology are among the most wenderful books in the 
world, and no one knows anything about their author- 
ship—they grew up so quietly and so many people had 
# band in making them, 





MARGARET’S RHINE AND MARSHALL’S 
HUDSON. 


By Epwin D. Meap. 


I, 


T was on the twenty-third of February that they saw 
the ‘“‘ Rhynland” come in, and had that delightful 
evening about the Hudson and the Rhine. Margaret 
read aloud—they always preferred to have Margaret read 
when she felt strong enough—and they watched the 
pictures in the fire, and broke in when they liked. 

It was from Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Rhine” that she read : 

‘*T love rivers. I never think of them without emotion. 
Rivers do more than bear merchand{ise—ideas float upon 
them. They sing to the ocean, lke clarions, of the 
beauty of the Jand, the splendor of cities. and the glory 
of man. And of all rivers I prefer the Rhine. I feel a 
sort of adoration for this old and classic stream. The 
Rhine is unique; it combines the qualities of every 
river. Like the Rhone, it is rapid; broad, like the 
Loire ; hemmed in, like the Meuse; rambling, like the 
Seine ; historical, like the Tiber; majestic, like the 
Dannbe ; mysterious, like the Nile. It is feudal, re- 
publican, imperial—worthy alike of France and of 
Germany. The whole history of Europe is combined 
within its two great aspects. When Rome was in its 
glory Cresar crossed it ; and Roman colonies, like a great 
chain, linked the whole of the river. The Rhine has 
reflected the shadows of a)most all the warriors who, for 
thirty ages, tilled the old continent with the sword. Here 
Charlemagne and Napoleon figured. Frederick Bar- 
S‘arosea, Rudolf von Hapsburg, and Frederick the First 
were great and formidable here. Here, strange to say, 
those two mysterious tools with which God unceasingly 
works out the civilization of man—the cannon and the 
book—were invented. Where history ceases, imagination 
and the marvelous begin. Fables took root upon the 
borders of the Rhine, and grew and blossomed in the 
voids of history, like weeds and brambles in the crevices 
of a ruined palace. Spirits of the rocks, black hunters, 
the maid of the black fen, the six maidens of the red 
marthes, the raven that croaked its song, the devil who 
placed his stone at Teufclstein and preached publicly at 
Gernsbsch, by the Black Forest—these, with a host of 
others, shrouded in imposrsibility, yet holding on by the 
heel of reality, emerge from the medfzeval gloom, and 
come and go in the legends.” 

It was on the twenty third of February. It was the 
next day after Captain De Long’s funeral, and that was 
on Washington’s birthday. Marshall bad seen the pro- 
cession from the City Hall. Fritz Siein’s father was 
assistant auditor, or assistant something, and he invited 
him. Margaret and her mother watched it as it crossed 
the bridge, for their home was on Brooklyn Heights, 

When the procession had passed, Mr. Stein showed 
Marshall all through the City Hall. He had never been 
inside before, and he was interested. But nothing in- 
terested him so much as an old portrait of a rather fine 
looking man, with a big ruffle round his neck, which 
hung in the Governor’s room, and which Mr. Stein said 
was Hevry Hudson. 

Marshall was interested in this, because his class was 
just having the chapter about the settlement of New 
York. He could not hear enough about Henry Hudson 
and his ‘‘ Half Moon,” about Peter Minuit, who bought 
the whole island of Manhattan for twenty dollars, about 
Peter Stuyvesant and Wouter van Twiller, and the 
queer doings by the Hudson when New York was New 
Netherlands. He had read ‘“‘ Rip Van Winkle,” in the 
‘Sketch Book,” a dozen times. He had read every- 
thing in the ‘‘ Sketch Book.” Irving was the author 
whom he loved, and whose picture had the best place in 
hischamber. Irving’s ‘‘ Life of Washington” was the first 
really great work that he had ever read. He wasnow deep 
in the volume which told about Arnold’s treason; and 
pictures of the capture of André by the three soldiers at 
Tarrytown, and of his execution there by the Tappan 
Zee, got strangely mixed with pictures of Henry Hudson 
and his crew at their ghostly game of nine pins in the 
Catskills. Oh, if he could only see Tarrytown and the 
Tappan Zee! 

They all went to'see the ‘‘ Rhynland” come in. 
Uncle Jacob was coming on her from Antwerp; he 
came every spring. Marshall had often been to meet 
him. Margaret had never been before. She had a par. 
ticular reason now. When Uncle Jacob went back, the 
next Saturday, she was going with him ; and she wanted 
to see her stateroom, and the ‘‘ Rhynland ” altogether. 
For although, week after week, from her home on the 
Heights, Margaret had watched the steamers down the 
bay, and although she hed many times waved good-bys 
to Uncle Jacob from the balcony, she had never been 
aboard one of the great steamers in her life. Marshall 
had been on a dozenof them. He was as wise about 
steamers as Fritz Stein. 

They watched for the ‘‘ Rbynland” from the end of 
the pier. Their father and mother preferred the warm 
waiting room ; but Marebal) and Margaret defied the 
sleet. 





A great steamer moved out from a dock above, and 
swung down thestream. It was the ‘‘ Oder,” for Brem- 
en. ‘‘How nice to name their boats after their 
rivers !” Marshall said. ‘If I lived by the Oder, I would 
sail on the ‘Oder.’ You ought to sail on the ‘ Rhein,’ 
Gretchen |” 

‘But ‘Rbynland’ is the same, you know, and It is 
fine to sall right to the mouth of te Rhine.” 

‘* Antwerp {isn’t at the mouth of the Rhine ; you would 
have to go to Rotterdam.” 

“To Leyden, if you will be so absolute—in a Rob- 
Roy. But Miss Smith says all those estuaries belong 
with the Rhine.” 

‘** That’s a good idea. Like the Mississippt, I suppose. 
So when ‘ Lohengrin’ came up the Scheldte with his 
swan, he came up the Rhine! The Rhine manages to 
get up all the stories, somehow. It isn’t quite fair.” 

‘“‘ As fairas the Hudson. Think of Washington at 
all those places! And you know you think ‘Rip Van 
Winkle’ as good as the ‘ Mouse Tower.’ ” 

“There ought to be a ‘ Hudson’ on the Antwerp Line,” 
Marshall broke in—‘‘ a ‘ Hudson’ and a ‘Rhine’ going 
back and forth from one river to the other.” 

‘Tt was good,” said Margaret, ‘‘ that the people from 
the mouth of the Rhine should come over and settle 
here at the mouth of the Hudson.” 

‘** Yes, splendid. And think how long the Pilgrim 
Fathers themselves lived by the Rhine! And when they 
came over, they meant, in the first place, to come to the 
Hudson. How near the Battery came to being Ply- 
mouth Rock |” 

*‘Just think! And then, when Johnand Priscilla got 
married, they would have moved to Brooklyn Heights 
instead of Duxbury.” 

Then the “ Rhynland” hove in sight. An hour after- 
ward five happy people rattled over Brooklyn Bridge 
ina hack. And it was that evening that they had the 
talk about the Rhine. 

Margaret was going to spend the whole summer on 
the Rhine. She had been working too hard at school. 
At any raie, she had grown very pale and thin, and they 
didn’t let her go back into school after the Christmas 
vacation. And whatcould be so good, her father urged, 
asa summer with her grandmother in the dear old 
Rhineland ? Margaret’s father was one of the Germans 
who came over in 1848; Aunt Lu will tell you why 
they came. The memory of the old home in the Nahe- 
thal was very dear to him. The wonderful Rhine 
stories were as familiar in the Brooklyn household as 
“Rip Van Winkle” and the ‘Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low ;” and the days which brought letters from the 
German grandmother were red-letter days. 

Margaret read from Victor Hugo’s ‘“‘ Rhine”—Uncle 
Jacob had brought her the book—and they all talked 
about it. They talked of Luther at Worms and Eras- 
mus at Rotterdam, of Schaffhausen and the Lurlei and 
the new statue of Germania in the Niederwald, of bish- 
ops and robbers and crusaders, of Ehrenfels and Rhein- 
fels and Stolzenfels, and of Frauenlob, the minnesinger, 
who was buried by the women at Mainz. Fritz Stein 
had a new version of the legend of Roland. Fritz had 
come in just before Margaret began to read. Laura 
Pratt’s cousin said that Fritz was in love with Margaret, 
and laughed about it. But they were all very young. 
They always ended with the Hudson if they began with 
the Rhine, and they always ended with the Rhine if 
they began with the Hudson. Marshall talked most 
about the Hudson, though he had never been beyond 


Yonkers. He was sure that nothing on the Rhine could 
be 80 grand as West Point. He had somebody’s fine 
word for It. 


The talk about the Hudson now came in connection 
with the old portrait at the City Hall, and Captain De 
Long's funeral—although Marshall had once interjected, 
while Margaret was reading about Gutenberg, that if 
indeed the first printing-press was by the Rhine, the 
first steamboat was on the Hudson. 

Did they know that Henry Hudson, too, died in 
search of the Polar Sea? Marshall only knew that he 
had been set adrift in Hudson’s Bay, and perished. His 
father told Hudson’s whole story, and how, when he 
salled up the river, it was in the hope to get through to 
Albany. 

‘How far up did he go ?” asked Margaret. 

“Only up to the Mohawk,” Marshall answered, 
promptly. ‘‘Ishall beat him if I go to the Adiron- 
dacks. I shall go, shall I not? That is only fair, if 
Gretchen has a whole summerin Europe. A week with 
Joe at West Point, and,then to the head of the Hudson !” 

‘* Well, we will see. At any rate, you shall goto 
West Point.” 

Margaret sailed the next Saturday morning. There 
were a good many tears ; it is a rather tearful thing for 
a girl to go away for all summer, even if she is going to 
see her grandmother and the Rhine. But Marshali was 


through with his tears before Fritz and he got to Broad- 
way, and there was never a brighter face than his when 
they got to Columbia College. Fritz was a freshman in 
the School of Mines, and was going to work two hours 
in the laboratory ; and Marsball’s mother consented 
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that he should go to the College with Fritz, and then to 
the panorama. But he stayed at the College longer than 
he meant to. Fritz wanted him to stay, and he was 
much interested in the new filtering process, and then 
concluded that he didn’t want to go to the panorama. 
He would rather go home to his mother, and started for 
Brooklyn. That is how it happened that he found 
himself, at eleven o’clock, at the Grand Central Depot. 

It was impossible for Marshall to pass the Grand Cen- 
tral Depot and not goin. He always went in. I think 
he enjoyed nothing more than the bustle of a railway 
station. His mother sald that if he had a hobby more 
inveterate than Washington Irving and the Hudson 
River, it was a locomotive. Fritz Stein was responsible 
for it. Fritz had a good deal todo with mechanics, and 
used to take Marshall to the round-house with him 
when he went to make drawings from the engines. 
Marshall soon knew the names of half the engines on 
the Hudson River as well as he knew the names of the 
Cunard steamers ; and it was at the round-house that 
he got acquainted with Tom Cooley, who ran the engine 
on the Poughkeepsie express. 

He was thinking of Tom when he went into the depot 
now, for it was about time for Tom’s train. Tom was 
always glad tosee him. He was glad to see him now. 
His engine was waiting, hot and panting, all ready to 
back in and hitch tothe train. Marshall got up into it— 
Tom always let him do that—and throned himself on the 
box and talked through the window with Tom, who 
was busy at the wheels with his oflcan. Tom said he 
had better stay and ride up to Poughkeepsie. Meher- 
cule! Marshall thought—if he only might !—and he 
Jaid his hand caressingly on the bright steel lever, which 
he had seen pulled so often, to open the throttle. What 
miracles it seemed to control! Just a movement of the 
hand to speed the mighty machine away! His heart 
beat fast as he grasped the steel—he had never had it in 
his hand before. He wondered whether it opened hard ; 
he wondered how far it must be pulled to make the en- 
gine start ; he wondered what Tom would say if he should 
let it go the least bit in the world—three feet—and then 
stop it short. 

‘«Tom wouldn’t care; he would just laugh.” And 
all the while Marshall's grasp was on the lever, and he 
was bearing harder than he meant to—he really gave a 
sharp pull. ‘‘ I don't know how {t happened,” he said 
afterward. ‘‘I had hold of the handle, and I thought 
I would just try, and I thought Tom would stop it; I 
don’t know what I thought—I didn’t think it would go.” 

But it did go. He felt it moving under him. He 
shouted for Tom, and tried to push the lever back, 
while his heart thumped and he could scarcely breathe. 
He couldn’t push it back. ‘‘Tom!” He let go the 
lever and rushed to the steps. ‘‘Tom! Tom!” But 
Tom was not there; he was nowhere to be seen; and 
the fireman had gone to the baggage-room. ‘‘Tom|! 
Tom! Tom!” It was going faster. He sefzed the 
lever again. He must stop it. What would Tom say ? 
What would happen ? 

He could not stir it. Thump, thump, thump !—oh, 
such thumps! It was the engine, and his heart was al- 
most still. ‘‘Tom! Tom!” he cried again. ‘‘ Oh, Tom, 
Tom!” He thoughthe would jump. The engine was 
going, and he could donothing. But hedared not leave 
it—he must stop it. There were three men on the 
freight car ; would they notsee him ? And he screamed 
with all his might; and there was Tom on the plat- 
form—oh, how far away it was already! He had been 
into the storeroom for oil. Tom saw the men, too, and 
shouted and ran up the track. He shouted to them to 
board the engine. Marshall could not hear, but he knew 
that he must be shouting that. 

Whiz—whiz! A long passenger train rushed past 
him into the station, and he saw no more of Tom nor 
the men on the freight-car. He was in the tunnel now. 
It was not very dark, and he could see far ahead. There 
were workmen on the road—there was another group; 
and he clung to the window and shouted again. But 
he was past them before they saw him at all, though he 
saw one man drop his pickax and start wildly after the 
engine. He might as well chase the wind. Marshall 
knew it. Terror-stricken and faint, he sank back into 
the corner, convulsively grasping the bars, while the 
engine, : ocking and shivering, plunged forward. 


A GENTLEMANLY SLED. 


N the last two numbers of ‘‘ Harper’s Young People” 
there was a very entertaining story called ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Marshalls.” The most attractive figure in 
the story was an old negro, named Reuben, who had 
been a slave in the Marshall family before the war. He 
makes his appearance in the story with a new bob sled 
which he has made for the grandson of his former 
master, whom the old man loved devotedly. Port, the 
boy, examines the runners critically, and then says : 
‘It isn’t built for speed—not entirely. It is utrong asa 
horse ; but the boys bave got sleds that will run faster 
than this.” 
‘*Co’ee dey hab,” said Reuben, tranquilly. 








“Dis 





yere sled yent no time-serber. Ye see, Marse Port, dere 
yent no special reason fo’ gettin’ to de bottom ob dat 
hill. I reckons de bottom ob dat ole East Hill will las’ 
till dis sled get dar ebery time—dat bottom yent gwin to 
fall out. Data reg'lar Yankee trick to go jim jammin’ 
down dat hill, knocking ober eberyt’ing on de road, 
and gettin’ dar befo’ eberybody else. Why, Marse 
Port, dis sled wa’n’t made on dat idee. Dis Is a 
gen’man’s sled, goes easy, and w'ars globs—takes up 
de neighbors and de little chillens, and bows to de folks 
on de road.” 

What a perfectly delightful sled ! A gentleman’s sled! 
So, of course, it walts at the top of the hill to let the 
walkers pass without being in danger of a fall caused by 
careless steering, or utter selfishness or recklessness. Anu 
a gentlemanly sled would be very careful not to frighten 
horses. ‘‘ Goes easy’”’—that 1s a treasure of asled. It 
has time to look about and avoid danger, and do litile 
acts of kindness ; takes up the children who have no 
sleds, and gives them lovely coasts down hill, ‘‘ and bows 
to the folks on the road.” What a pleasure to meet such 
asled! Of course {it smiles, and one is warmed all 
through by its cheerfulness, ‘‘ And no time-server’”— 
always plays and works in the right spirit. If it was 
sent to bring a pile of brush from the woods, or the 
groceries from the store, it would shoulder the load, and 
steadily and quietly, without any pitches or jumps 
about, deliver the load in good order at the back door. 

Would it be possible, do you think, to find some 
‘‘gentleman” velocipedes, and roller skates, and 
bicycles? Most of those we meet are so very rude. It 
cannot be the owners who are rude; as a usual thing 
they look as though they knew what constitutes good 
manners. 

Watch your sled, or velocipede, or roller skates, and 
see if they are rude: getting in the way, taking up all 
the road or sidewalk, pushing people who are walking 
to the wall. Or selfish: refusing to be loaned, or shared 
with the children who have none, 

If you fiad they have these disagreeable traits, do 
your very best to show them how very wrong and unkind 
such actions are. 


DAISY’S GOOD- NIGHTS. 
By M. K. A. Sronr. 


[Awhile since, Daisy's mamma asked me to write a few words 
for her little daughter about the Lord’s Prayer, which should 
make it somewhat plain and easy for a five-year-old child to 
understand. And so these Good-night thoughts grew into belng. 
May they serve asa pivot for the questions and answers the 
littfe ones are sure to make at that hour—the sweetest and mos! 
precious to a mother’s heart—that of her children’s good-night. | 





FE call the prayer that begins, ‘‘ Our Father who 

art {n heaven,” the Lord’s Prayer, because it 
was given us by our Lord Jesus when he was on earth. 
It is beautiful to think that we can pray the very same 
words that Jesus did. When we say, ‘ Our Father who 
art in heaven,” we mean that the great God who lives in 
heavea is cur Father, and that we are his children whom 
he made and loves. 

He gave you all the good things you have, dear little 
child, and he wants you to obey him because he {s your 
Father in heaven. He loves you so much that he sent 
his only Son Jesus from heaven down to earth to be a 
child like you, and to be your dear Saviour. 

And then, when we pray, ‘* Hallowed be thy name,” 
we ask to keep God’s name holy. It is like saying, ‘“O 
our Father, do not let me forget that thou art looking 
and listening. Send away all naughty and ugly thoughts 
from me. Do not let me use bad words, even ;: but, oh! 
make my heart all clean, for Jesus’s sake.” This is try- 
{ng to ballow God's name. All things about God are 
holy and sacred, and this is why we say ‘‘ Holy Bible,” 
because {t is God's book. 

It {is very hard for us to hallow God’s name truly, be 
cause when we pray our thoughts often fly and wander 
about against our will. But God, who gave his own dear 
Son to die for us, has promised also to give us his Holy 
Spirit to. live in our hearts, if we ask him; and this 
blessed Spirit will drive away all foolish and hurtful 
thoughts from us. 


PUDGY’S EXPERIENCE. 


H, oh, my heart is broken!” and Pudgy tried 
to turn over, but found she could not. 

‘« To think it’s only two monthssince Christmas, and 
she loved and kissed me all the time then, and now she 
has forgotten al] about me!” And a pltifu! little sob 
sounded under the pink sunbonnet. 

“It isn’t my fault. I’m sure I let her throw me on 
the floor, or sit on me, or let Jip carry me round in his 
mouth, without fretting or complaining the least bit. 
I’m just as whole as I was at Christmas. Why did her 
Uncle John bring that patnted thing from Paris, and 
spoil all my lovely times ? Here l’ve been under the 
stoop since yesterday before lunch, and she has never 
missed me. Oh, dear, dear!” and Pudgy tried again 
to roll over on her face and wipe her tears on the dead 
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leaves under the piazza. Just then a swect baby voice 


called out, ‘‘ Mamma, mamma,I don't seeher. P|! use, 
mamma, help me find my darling Pad The he 

face under the plazza beamed with | : one 
loves me; I knew it.” And Pudgy for; sl] her donbts 

‘You must come in, darling. We'll Inok in the house ; 
and, at any rate, you have your new doll 

‘*Mamma, I'l] never love any Ido Pudgy. I 
must find her. 1 krow she’s out floors, and_so cold ;” 
and little Helen’s voice was as full of tears as Pudgy’s 
had been. Just then ont flew Jip from under the 
plazza, with a very draggled pink t in hts mouth, 
and started across the lawn. ‘‘ Mamma, mamma! 
There, Jip has her !” and Helen started after her. Fort- 
unately for Pudgy, a carriage passed just then, and Jip 
dropped Pudgy, who was picked ind hugged to her 
heart's delight, and was carried into the house, Helen 
whispering, ‘‘I love you best, Pudgy—you are so com- 
for’ble.” 

Underneath the pink sunbonnet two black, staring eyes 
tried to wink back the tears that made a ridge through 
the dirt on the cheeks ond Pudgy tried to put her head 
down on [Helen’s shoulder. 

When Helen was seated in the nursery she looked at 
Pudgy’s face and said: ‘‘ Why, mamma, she locks as 
though she had been crying—see the streaks.” 


* T guess it rain 
out-of-doors. 
yesterday ?” 

“1 Paid 1 did, mamma, Darli 
I'll never fordit you adain. | 
made her, mamma, and I can hu 

Pudgy was perfectly happy. 


d last night, and she must have lain 


Did you forget her when you came in 


ng, | recious Pudgy ! 
love her best ’caus 
”? 


e you 


rh rine 
y her ciose 


THE penibersineen waa 


The magician who formed “ The Hi rical M 


Said—‘' A wife 1’)! now make him, to suit if sh un.”? 


So he searched the round world till he home with him 
brought 
All things that he 


needed, and this woman he wrot 


He first chose the flowing hair which was once let down 
An earl's wife to clothe riding through Coventry town 


’Neath placed the white brow of the ‘Fair Maid 
bant,”’ 


oubadour tyled I er in the songs they did 


As tr 


One eye Was 
Declared s an ( 


hat proud qu 
ould with it we 


ep tears of lire, 


That of a ‘' Ten Days’ Qucen”’ was the o 
Who with it saw her busband on his ¥ 


The nose then selected was quit 
The prominent feature of Eng! 


One ear that maid’s who thong! 
mand 

To deliver I’rance, her cherist 

The other 


Until dissolved 


Heaven’s com- 


ad native land; 
that in which a price] pearl was seen, 
in acid by a reckless 

The lips that loving wife’s who from her husband’s ar 
Sucked the dagger’s poison, so that it did not har: 
The tireless tongue a thonsand nights 

And for owner life 


did entertain 


and much good fortune gain. 


The slender neck ¥ 


vas that queen’s who said ’twas so small 
’Twould not the he } 





The body was that beanty’s so long he 
Who was i mo 
Within was the heart of that queen who oft did say 
ad heart will be fe 


** divinely fair anc st divinely tall.’’ 
J e 


‘Sure on my 


One arm, a brave maiden’s, bad oft wiel 
And helped drowning men to brin 


led an oar, 
g Sately to shore. 
Its fair, small hand was that of a vine zitive queen 

Who escaped in disguise 


till that white han« 


One arm, a queen’s, her infant 
Lill nobles drew their swor 


son held up 
rds and swore for her to fight. 
The hand a dagger held, a cruel man to slay, 
And stabbed him till he died, when in hi 


One foot was hers who, for 
The ordeal safe pass 


ced ’mid hot plowshares to walk 
a, and her f 

The other that maiden’s who danced for a kicg, 
And chose for her guerdon a most ghastly thing. 
The bones were a young bride’s in a fatal chest pent 
After many years found by mere accident. 
Some extra flesh needed was found, soft as silk 
A vain woman’s who, long ago, oft bathed in milk. 
And how was this Woman Historical dressed ? 

In right royal raiment, the finest and best. 

The pure white robe a queen in peril wore in flight: 

It did her then conceal when earth with snow was white. 
That veil without which a queen would not _— 
Though the king so cominamded, ‘and this cost dear. 
The jewels pledged by a queen shi 
In which brave men could 


ips to provide, 

gail across waters wide. 
Then said the magician, as his work he 
“T now think she’!l quite suit the ‘H 


did sean, 


storical Man.’ ”’ ry 


A. W. B. 
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SunpaY AFTERNOON. 
READING THE LAW. 


{Imternational Sunday-School Lesson for March 7, 1886.) 
Nebemiah vii., 78 ; vill., 1-12 Revised Version. 


So the priests, and the Levites, and the porters, and the singers. 
and some of the people, and the Nethinim, and all Israel, dwelt in 
their cities. 

And when the seventh month was come. the children of Israel 
were in their cities. And all the people gathered themselves to- 
gether as one man into the broad place that was b: fore the water 
gate ; and they spake unto Ezra the sc ibe to bring the book of 
the law of Moses, which ~he Lorp had commanded to Israel. 
And Ezra the priest brought the law before the congregation, 
both men and women. and all that could hear with understand- 
ing, upon the firstday of the seventh mouth. And he read there- 
in before the broad place that was before the water gate from 
early morning antil midday, in the presence of the men and the 
women, and of those that could understand ; and the earsof a!! 
the people were aftenteve unto the book ef the law. And Ezra 
the scribe stood upona pulpit of wood, which they had made for 
the purpose ; and beside him stood Wattithiah, and Shema, and 
Anaiah, and Uriah, and Hilkiah, and Maaseiab, on his rieht hand ; 
and on his left hand, Pedaiah. and Mishael, and Malehijah, and 
Bashum, and Hashbaddanah, Zechariah, and Meshullam. And 
Ezra opened the book in the sight of all the people ; (for he was 
above all the people :) and when he opened it, all the people 
stood up: and Ezra blessed the Lonp. the great Gud And all 
the people answered, Amen. Amen, with the lifting up of their 
bands: and they bowed their heads. and wor-hipped the Lorp 
with their faces to the ground. Also Jeshna, and Bani, and She- 
rebiah, Jamin, Akkub, Shabbethai, Hodiah. Maaseiah, Kelita. 
Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, Pelaiah, and the Levites, caueed the 
people to understanc the law : and the people sfood tn their place. 
And they read in the book, in the law of God, distinctly ; and 
they gave the sense, so that they understond the reading. And 
Nehemiah, which was the Tirshatha and Ezra the priest the 
scribe, and the Levites that taught the people, said unto all the 
people, This day is holy unto the Lorp your God ; mourn not, nor 
weep For all the people wept, when they heard the words of 
the law. Then he said unto them, Go your way, eat the fat, and 
drink the sweet, and send portions unto him for whom nothing 
is prepared : for this dav is holy unto our Lord: neither be ye 
grieved ; for the jov of the Lorp fs your strength. So ‘he Le 
vites stil ‘ed all the people, saying. Hold your peace, for the dav i- 
holy ; neither be ye grieved. And all the people went their way 
to eat, and to drink. and to send portions, and to make great 
mirth, because they had understood the words that were declared 
unto them. 

1-3. All the people gathered themselves together as one man 
Because the seventh month had come, the time appointed by 
the law for one of the great feasts, the Feast of the Troum 
pets. The first day of this month was appointed as a 
Sabbsth day, to be observed in the same manner as the 
seventh day of the week. See Lev. xxifi., 24, 25.— They apake 
wnto Ezra the scribe. The first mention of Ezra in the present 
book. It is supposed that be had just returned from the 
Persian court, and was, therefore. requested to reeume bir 
work of religious instruction. 8 :e Ezra vii., 10-25 —The 
book of the law of Mores. The same as the law of God (verse 
8); the only Scriptures which the Jews at that time pos- 
sessed, though it may have included some of the historical 
and prophetic books, which were regarded as addenda to 
the Mosaic law.—And all that could hear with understanding 
It is clear that in this serv ce the value was believed to 
depend, not upon any mystical power in the service itself, 
but in the intelligent reception of the truth by the bearer. 
—From early morning until midday. The people were not 
impatient of a long service. The parallel to a camp-meeting 
in our border communities will readily suggest itself to the 
reader. 

48. A pulpit of wood. The only mention of pulpits in the 
Bible. It is evident from the number of priests named that 
the great congregation was divided up ioto groups, with a 
teacher or a preacher appointed for each group.—Al the 
peop'e stood up. While Ezra offerei prayer; the people, as 
appears from the next vere, responding. The Scripture 
puts no stress upon spectel attitude in prayer, those who 
are represented as praying being depicted as off:ring 
prayer in various attitudes.— Caused the people to understand 
the law. This is the primary object in preaching—an ex- 
planation and application of the Word of God to the exigen- 
cies and experiences of life. It may well be questioned 
whether preaching in our time would not be more effective 
if it were more frequently, in the true sense of the term, 
exp'anatory. 

9-12. The Tirshatha. The title of the Governor of Judea 
under the Persians. It is derived from a Persian word sig- 
nifying severe, and corresponds to the phrase Most Dread 
Sovereign.— This day ts holy unto the Lord your God ; mourn 
not, nor weep. Observe the contrast between the people’s 
conception of what would be acceptatle to God and 
Nehemizh’s conception. The heavenly Father desi'es to 
see bis children rejoice.—Send portions unto them for whom 
nothing is prepared. 68 -e Deut. xvi., 11, 14 —The joy of the 
Lord is your strength. Not joy merély, still less joy in them- 
selves, nor even joy in their circumstances and the promise 
of their future; but joy in God himerlf; his goodness, his 
love, bis fatherhood. Compare Phil. iv., 4 





AN ANCIENT CAMP-MEETING. 


By Lyman ABnzort. 


1.7 SHALL not attempt to supp'y any imaginative 

picture of the great festival which forms the sub- 
ject sppolotei for our study today. It is enough to 
remind the reader that a protracted religious meeting is 
note “new measure.” Whether it be called mission, 





revival, camp-meeting, or protracted meeting ; whether 
it is in town or in country, the custom of gathering peo- 
ple together out of secular avocations to give a continu 
ous period to religious rest, work, and worship, is one 
which has been banded down to us from Judaism. 
Doubtless ft has sometimes been accompanied with 
abuses. Can the reader mention anything which has 
not upon it the taint of human imperfection and human 
sin? And if this custom is lable to be abused, the 
absence of it leads to still greater abuse. If the Church 
of the Middie Ages appointed far too many days for 
holy days, if the Church in Mexico and South America 
still does the same, Americans have fallen into the other 
extreme, and give their life far too continuously and 
unbrokenly to secular activities and worldly cares. The 
few holidays we have possess little or no religious char- 
acter. Among at least half the people of the United 
States Christmas is a mere day of domestic reunion and 
social festivity. Easter and Easter week are eflther not 
recognized at all, or get no other recognition than some 
fresh flowers on the pulpit, and possibly a sermon about 
the resurrection. Thanksgiving Day gathers few peo. 
ple in the church, and many about the dinner-table ; 
while the other holidays of the year carry no pretense 
of avy religious recognition. New York City is none 
the worse and none the poorer for having snatched a 
few hours last December from trade for religious serv- 
ices in the Advent Mission. If it could agree to de 
vote an unbroken week to worship and beneficence—that 
{s, to God and humanity—the advantages to character, 
to the enrichment of national life, and to spiritual and 
emotional elevation would be simply incalculable. It 
would be well for us if we could forget our cheap 
aneers at Judaism long enough to look at it with un- 
prejudiced eyes and see if it has not some lessons 
which we might learn to advantage. It is perhaps too 
much to hope that the great towns and cities will follow 
the example set them by Nehemiah’s camp meeting ; 
but I am glad to take this occasion to give emphatic 
utterance to the belief that the summer assemblies for 
religious and intellectual education which are spring 
ing up all over the country, though they do not furnish 
the ideal resting places for brain workers, are rendering 
a service to the community, the extent and worth of 
which are incalculable. 

2. There are two conceptions of the value of religious 
service which stand in marked contrast—the sacrament- 
arian and the Protestant. According to the sacrament 
atlan theory, grace flows from God to the soul of man 
through appointed squeducts. The value of the service 
depends, not upon the state of mind of the administra- 
tor, nor even upon that of the recipient, but upon the 
instrument by which the supernatural grace is imparted. 
This is the doctrine of the R»man Catholic Church.! 
This doctrine, in a modified form, is also held by the 
Hizh Church party in the Lutheran and Episcopal 
Churches. What I have called the Protestant theory, 
on the ether hand, is that religious grace always reaches 
the soul through {ts intellectual and spiritual faculties ; 
that no man receives grace except by an intelligent 
reception of the truth, though not necessarily an under- 
standing and reception of the intellectual proposition, 
for the truth may address iteelf to him through the 
imagination or through the emotions. . But it must be 
intellectually and spiritually received in order to be effi- 
cacious. Now, if the sacramentarian theory is correct, 
and men are mystically blessed by a ceremony which 
they do not understand nor apprehend, it would seem 
as though this Feast of the Trumpets was the very time 
for the administration of such a sacrament. The people 
were in need ; they were ignorant ; they could not be 
expected to comprehend the ancient and well nigh for- 
gotten law; they needed uplifting and enlightening, 
Bat Nehemiah had no resort to any sacramental expe- 
dient. The religious service was, indeed, of the very 
simplest—a brief prayer for the blessing of God upon 
the world, and a response from all the congregation. 
The day was given to instruction. Nehemlah relied, 
not on the administration of a rite or ceremony, but on 
a reading of the law, and giving it clearly, and making 
the people understand it. 

8. While this episode gives emphatic, though implied, 
sanction to preaching and to the habit of putting empha- 
sis upon preaching, it also indicates what the prime 
object of preaching should be—not the elucidation of 
the preacher’s philosophy. but the exposition by the 
preacher of the Word of God and its application to the 
condition and circumstances of the people. I do not 
think it is deducing too much from this incident to 
insist that we should follow the spirit of it, if we gave a 
larger place in our church services to Bible study ; if 
we insisted upon the substitution of a Bible service in 
which young and cld—“ both men and women, and all 
that can hear with understanding”—should gather for 
the systematic study of the Bible. I do not argue in 





3“ When we say that the sacrament confers grace, ex opere 
operato, oor meaning is that grace is conferred by virtue of the 
sacramental act itse f, instituted by God for this end, not by the 
merit of the minister or the recipient.”—Cath. Dict., art. Opus 
O,eratum. ‘ 





favor of substituting what is called the Sunday-echool 
for the church service ; for the Sunday school rarely 
includes the men and women of the congregation ; but 
I have in mind one parish where the whole congrega- 
tion gather Sabbath morning to study the Bible, and 
the adult members {fn the afternoon to hear the sermon ; 
where the study of the Bible has thus been given the 
first place; and where, I am very sure, the result has 
been morally and spiritually beneficial. The benefits 
are seen in a qnickened spiritual life and a broader 
catholic faith. Whether this plan be followed or not, it 
is well for teachers and preachers to remind themselves 
that the r divine function, whether in class-room or pul- 
pit, is to read in the Book of God distinctly, and give 
the sense, 80 that the people may understand the reading. 

4. The people ‘‘ wept when they heard the words of 
the law.” Perhaps their weeping was the expression of 
a genulne penitence for sin, but more probably it was 
one of those great ebu!litions of feeling which are very apt 
to characterize a grest congregation brought together 
under such circumstances. Tears do not always indicate 
real feeling, still less deep or spiritual feeling. They are 
contagious; and sentiment so expressed passes from one 
to another in a great gathering by an a!most physical 
contagion. This sort of ebullition of sentiment, easily 
mistaken for deep religious emotion, is one of the dan- 
gers of great religious gatherings. Nehemiah and his 
companions did not count their ministry successful 
because the congregation were in tears. On the contrary, 
they discouraged the weeping, and set them to show 
their religion by their works. ‘‘Go your way,” said 
they ; ‘‘eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and send por- 
tions unto him for whom nothing is prepared.” 

We still need the instruction which Nehemiah pave to 
the Israelites: ‘‘ This day is holy unto the Lord your 
God. Mourn not, nor weep;.. . for the joy of the 
Lord is your strength.” The heavenly Father likes to 
see his children happy. Our holy days should be days 
of festivity and rejoicing. The solemnity of our church 
services should be a solemnity, not of repression nor of 
depression, but of deepened feeling and qu'ckened 
action. Fasting no more goes with the religious life than 
feasting. Sorrow and sin are companions, righteousness 
and joy are companions. When we divorce them, and 
match righteousness with sorrow and sin with pleasure, 
we put apart those whom God has joined together, and 
join together those whom God has put apart. There fs 
some reason to belfeve that the day whose history we are 
studying was the Sabbath day. At all events, it was a 
Sabbath day, and the law which regulated its observance 
(Lev. xxiii., 24) identified it in character with the seventh 
day of the week ; yet under Nehemiah’s divine fastruc- 
tions the people devoted the afternoon to social festivi- 
ties. Itis certain that this was in accordance with the 
spirit of the Jewish law and the observance of the Jew- 
ish Sabbath. That day was no season of gloom or sadness 
or rigorous restraint. ‘‘ Declared by one of the laws 
which enjoined its observance to be a perpetual memo. 
rial of the Jewish emancipation from E.ypt, it was itself 
an emancipation. The pious Jew welcomed its return 
with joy and gladness, reflected on the works of God 
with thankfulness, and gave utterance to his emotions 
not only in songs of praise in the sanctuary, but also in 
the festal scenes at home. David remembered it as a 
day of joy and praise; Hezcklah relostated it in the 
reformation, with the Passover, by a national feast of 
exuberant gladness; Nehemiah diseuaded the people 
from their tears, and commanded them to keep it asa 
day of joyous feasting ; Hosea threatened the Jews with 
its deprivation as a judgment for their infquities ; ard 
the later Jews, while setting apart some portion of the 
day to religious observances, spent the remainder ‘in 
festal cheerfulness, in receiving and returning the visits 
of friewds, and in dences and games and juvenile exer- 
cises.’” ! 

I should be very sorry to see the Continental Sabbath 
becoming the Sabbath of America; but the way to 
guard against it is by returning to the Sabbath of the 
Scripture ; by recogn zing it as a festival, not a fast 
day ; by making it a season of rest and of rejoicing, a 
time for family reunions and for the nurture and culti- 
vation of domestic affections and social life; by putting 
far away from us the notion that to please God we must 
weep and mourn and fast; by apprehending the truth 
that, because the day is holy, therefore we should not 
mourn nor weep, but find our strength in the joy of our 
Lord. I do not inveigh against the Puritan Sabbath ; 
for the memory of the Puritan Sabbath of my boyhood 
is sweet tome. I remember the quiet walk with my 
brothers out into the pasture-land, and upon the hill 
overlooking the village; I remember the gathering of 
the family with the grandfather and the grandmother 
in the evening, and the sweet, familiar song, in which 
all jsined, from the eldest to the youngest; I re- 
member the home-coming, so timed as to make, if 
possible, the Sabbath an occasion for the reunion of the 
family. I believe that these Sabbath evening social 





1 Aboott’s “ Dictionary of Religious Knowledge.” Lev. xxili., 
2,8; Ps. xcil, title; cxxii., 1; 2 Chron. axix.; Neh. vill., 9-18; 
Hos. iL, 11; Ps. xliL, 4. 
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singings left a more sacred impression on my childish 
heart and life than the preaching of the minister or the 
teaching of the Sunday-school ; and I am sure that the 
first duty of every parent in his own household is so to 
administer it on the Lord's Day as to make it what 
Canon Wordsworth has so beautifully designated it : 
“O day of rest and gladness, 
O day of joy and light, 
O balm of care and sadness, 
Most beautiful, most bright |’ 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
A BIBLE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM. 


By Emity Huntineton MILuer. 


GREAT mapy of the people of Israel who went 

from Babylon to live again in their own country 
had never seen the bogk of God’s law. Men had not 
learned how to print books, so they had to be written 
with a pen, and costa great deal of money; only the 
priests had a copy of God’s book, and they used to read 
it to the people. 

As soon as the walls of Jerusalem were finished, so 
that the people were sufe from their enemies, word was 
sept through the city and over the country for every- 
body to come and hear God’s word. It was a Sunday- 
school for everybody, for all the men and women, and 
all the children who were old enough to understand, 
came together in a great open place in the city. There 
was a platform built for the governor of the city and 
the priests to stand on, so high that they could be teen 
by every one. Then when the people were ready to 
listen, Ezra, the scribe, opened the long roll on which 
the law of God was written, and when the people saw it 
they all stood up. This was the holy, precious word of 
God, ang when Ezra gave thanks to God for giving his 
word to his people, they answered, Amen, amen, and 
they bowed their heads, and wershiped the Lord with 
their faces to the ground. 

How to hear God's word, They were not talking with 
each other, or thinking about something else. The story 
says, ‘‘ The ears of all the people were attentive unto the 
book of the law.” Each one was thinking, ‘‘I must 
find out what God wants me to do,” and so, though Ezra 
kept on reading from morning until noon, no one went 
away. Ezra and tke priests read in a clear, distinct 
voice, and sometimes stopped to explain the meaning, so 
that every one could understand. 

Sorrow for disobedience. Some things in this book of 
the law were not pleasant to hear. When the people 
heard how many things God had commanded which they 
had never done, and how many wrongs which God had 
forbidden they had been doing all their lives, they were 
80 sorry and disturbed they began to weep and mourn. 
The law said they should keep God’s Sabbaths holy, but 
they had not done so. He said they should remember 
that everything was a gift from God, and so give thanks 
for their food and all the good things they had, but they 
had not even thought about this. It sald that fathers 
and mothers should teach their children God's words, 
and talk about them when they were walking in the 
fields, or sitting at the table, or going to bed. It sald 
they must not go with people who would tempt them to 
do wrong, but keep away from them lest they might 
learn their ways. It said they must deal honestly and 
fairly with every one, and be kind and generous to the 
poor, sharing all their good things with others. It said 
they must not think evil in their hearts, or speak evil 
words, or forget any of God’s commandments. When 
the people began to listen they were glad, but when they 
heard all this they grew more and more ashamed. They 
wept and sald, “ What can we do ?” 

Obedience and gladness. The priests sald to the peo- 
ple, ‘‘ This day is holy unto the Lord your God ; mourn 
not, nor weep.” It was right to be sorry for their sins, 
but God had said he would forgive them, and the best 
way to show their sorrow was by thanking and obeying 
him. They could begin at once to obey the commands 
they bad forgotten. There were a great many poor peo- 
ple who needed help, and Ezra told the others that 
while they th: mselves were rejoicing and feasting on the 
good things God had given, they should send portions 
to these poor brethren, so that they all might be happy 
together. 

Then all through the city there was such a glad, merry 
time as no one ever could remember before. Families 


_ and friends were eating and drinking together, and there 


was singing and laughing and praising God, and mes- 
sengers running about to carry choice portions to others, 
or cal] some poor ones to the feast. 

I suppose no one ever heard of such a long Bible 
school before. It lasted a whole week. Every day fora 
week they came together, and listened to Godjs Word 
for several hours, and then they prayed and confessed 
their sins, and just as fast as they learned about any of 
God’s commandments they did them at once. They did 
not live in their hofises all this time, but in little booths 
made of green branches, and built everywhere in the 
streets and around the fountains and in the courts of the 





Temple. This was a partof the law, too, so that they 
might never forget that there was a time when they had 
no houses, but lived in tents and booths like God's birds, 
fed every day from his hand. That was the very best 
kind of a Sunday-school: where everybody went; 
where they studied God’s Word ; where they listened 
attentively and reverently ; where they understood and 
obeyed. Is that the way you hear God’s Word ? 








HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LayMAN. 


NE of the best proverbs evolved from modern life 
is this : ‘‘ If you have anything to do that you want 
done, get a busy man to do it.”” I once hired a man to 
work for me because he had nothing todo. He sawed 
one stick of wood half off, and then sat down to rest, 
and asked for a luncheon. There may be exceptions, 
but the classes that have nothing to do, as a rule, are 
the classes that would do nothing if they had every- 
thing todo. Nehemiah captivates my reason as well 
as my imagination by the zeal and good sense, as well 
as by the original picturesqueness, of his methods. In 
less than two months he built two massive walls, one 
of stone and one of backbone, around Jerusalem ; and 
of the two the best safeguard on all occssions is the 
wall of a granite purpose. 


It seems to me that was a big Bible class in the street, 
a sort of joint effort of a fine scholar and a fine man of 
affairs. A doctor of theology is a very excellent person 
in a Bible class ; for I testify whereof I do know, as a 
very modest and excellent doctor of laws is a member 
of a Bible class in which I am permitted to sit. We 
also have Nehemiah in our class—a sharp energetic 
doer of the Word. And ’twixt the two our Bible class 
gets a good deal of cream off the pure milk of the Word. 
We set our miJk-pans several days before we skim 
them, and that gives us more cream—the Cooley Cream- 
ery not yet having been introduced in our town to 
hasten the richness of the Scriptures. 





In our class Ezra reads the text in Hebrew, and com- 
ments, and the rank and file quiz him, and get what 
cream there is on his pan. Then we tackle Nehemiah, 
and make him pan out (begging pardon for our homely, 
back-lot vernacular). Nehemiah is full of home'v illus- 
tration and apt suggestion fresh from his life in politics 
and in business. I don’t mean to say that Ezra and 
Nehemiah run our Bible class, but I do mean to say 
that without their presence we shouldn’t have our big 
room so full as it is. 


The mannerisms of the pulpit diminish the pulpit’s 
power. I sometimes think that reading is a lost art. I 
dislike to hear the Bible declaimed ; I dislike to hear it 
chanted ; I dislike to hear it intoned ; I like to hear it 
read. The number of good readers is diminished by 
straining after effects, just as is the number of good 
preachers and writers. I am sure Ezra never had a 
teacher in elocution, for the people understood him. 
There is a good deal of humor in the Oriental character, 
and it seems to me there {is something breezy between 
the lines of the Golden Text when it says: ‘‘ So they read 
in the book in the law of God distinctly, and gave the 
sense, and caused them to understand the reading.” 
I fancy the ancient intoners, who for ages had given the 
nonsense, might have ‘‘ sensed” the situation. 





The art of preaching is the art of explaining and 
applying. You may apply the truth without first having 
made the truth clear, and you largely get your labor for 
your pains; or you may explain the truth and fail to 
apply it, when the hearers will go away without being 
pricked. Some preachers whom [I hear are all Ezra and 
some are all Nehemiah. I know of some ministers who 
yet preach to the antediluvians ; and others I know who 
preach to posterity. 





Sometimes I go home and ask my boy: ‘‘ How did 
you like the sermon?” ‘‘ Splendid,” he says. ‘‘ What 
did he preach about ?” ‘‘Oh, I don’t exactly remember 
that. I never can remember the text, you know ; but 
that story he told about the girl in the currant bushes 
was tip-top.” When all you can remember of the ser- 
mon is its illustrations, without being able for the life of 
you to tell what the truth illustrated was, be sure you 
have had flowers but no fruit, entertainment but not 
preaching, ; 





' A man gave me the biggest and finest-looking orange 
I ever saw—a Californian product—which he brought 
in his gripsack clear from Los Angeles. ’T was the best 
illustration of an orange I ever saw ; so I said to myself, 
‘* Now for some real orange.” I clove the riad with 
the prettiest silver knife there was in the house. I was 
surprised to find the rind about seven eighths of an inch 
thick ; but I supposed that was only a sort of an habitual 
sand-lot outside to a superb inside. Judge of my surprise 
to find the orange was not inside elther—there wasn’t as 
much moisture in it as in a bleached sponge. It was an 
illustration of an orange, but it wasn’t an orange. And 





801 think some sermons are illustrations of a sermon 
with the sermon omitted. If I was going to try to make 
a sermonizer I would go to school to Ezra, and then I’d 
take a post-graduate course under Nehemiah. 





The preaching that is Messianic subordinates {llus- 
tration to truth, and never conceals the truth under the 
flowers of rhetoric. No preacher ever so well harmo- 
nized the abstract and the concrete, the ideal and the 
practical, exegesis and homiletics, as did Jesus. The 
preaching that is powerful chases you home and breaks 
up your Sunday afternoon nap to send you out with a 
basket on your arm as full as your heart. That was 
the characteristic of the New Year's preaching of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. The people fairly cried over their 
sins ; they read the riddle of their misfortunes ; their 
accusing conscience guaranteed them a happy New 
Year only on condition of keeping the good resolutions 
that always shine on like milestones. When preaching 
tells on life like that, don’t come to me with your rules 
and recipes for sermonizing. That is a good sermon 
that fetches folks totheir knees) You may find all sorts 
of fault with Moody’s rhetoric and with Moody's theol- 
ogy, but the rhetoric and the theology that turn men 
from sin unto God are what the world is waiting for. 
The power of Moody’s preaching is in exposition and 
in application. After you have heard one of Moody’s 
sermons you hitch on your seat and ask your wife to 
please fix that collar pin that is sticking in your breast 
bone. Tis your conscience that is pricking you, and all 
the while you sre thinking of the last lle you told ina 
horse trade, and of the way you adulterated your cream 
tartar and took the shot out of your weights 





When a man has begun a new life, his first thought is 
for the next man. The evangelists of Israel had the 
secret of joy. They bid the new converts go and help 
somebody. The happtest woman I know was made out 
of the unbapplest simply by getting up a Thanksgiving 
dinner for a poor family. When we cease to worship 
ourselves, we begin to worship God; and if the next 
man’s pantry is empty, he may hear something drop 
from heaven. Consecration and obedience are some- 
thing more than spiritual bric a-brac. 


A holid: y should be a real holy day, and a really holy 
day should be full of light and joy. He who has the 
right to joy is he who {fs right. I don’t liketo see aman 
hating himself on New Years Day especially. Nothing 
more impoverishes the present than borrowing of the 
past ; and if you would mortgage the future, then load 
to-day with the foreclosures of yesterday. A man has 
no business to be turning back to the old state and try- 
ing to read what was erased. Let by-gones begone. 
Yesterday, of course, is ‘‘ poor shakes,” but don’t let it 
paralyze to-day. That which is your strength is not the 
sorrow of the Lord, but the joy of the Lord. The blues 
sap energy. If you have any peace, holdit. Some people 
think that to be very pious spares one the trouble of being 
very good. Other people think if they are very good God 
will forgive them if they are not pious. It was the dis- 
covery of the golden mean between these two extremes ; 
the safety point where Ezra and Nehemiah meet, and 
religion and ethics weave the cloth of gold ; the harmony 
that earth wants because heaven therein consists—it was 
the discovery of this great truth which was the crown- 
ing glory of Israel’s best New Year's Day. Happy the 
people who, having discovered such a new year, never 
allow the discovery to grow old. 





I don’t think we appreciate our blessings. A book 
can now be bought for ten cents which ten centuries ago 
would have costa thousand dollars. Tis said that a 
man worked thirteen years for a Bible about seven cent- 
urles ago. A carpenter can now earn a Bible in just 
thirteen minutes, and a plumber can earn a Bible bound 
in morocco in less than five minutes, if I may judge from 
my last plumbing bill. The printed page is doing a good 
deal to injure the world ; but itis doing almost infinitely 
more to bless and redeem it. Religion never made much 
headway until people were permitted to read their Bibles 
instead of having them read for them. 


Next to having no Bible, the worst thing for the 
church {s having but one Bible. The worst times in the 
history of the Christian Church have been those epochs 
in which the laymen had to read the Bible by proxy, 
and when the clergy read it-in a dead tongre. The 
right to have'a Bible had to be fought for ; for ecclest- 
astics undértook to monopolize the truth. It is in relig- 
fon as it is in trunk lines: there lovés to come forward 
some Pope or some Jay Gould to possess the great 
national highways by wrecking them. 


But, after ages, the people got the Bible, and then one 
might have fancied there would be full swing of pro- 
prietorship and thought. But notso. The people who 
had to fight for the Book had to fight for the privilege 
of reading it. And there was another desperate struggle 
with ecclesiasticism. Our good forefathers, the Puri- 
tans, refused to pay toll for thinking and reading 
through their own spectacles, and they sailed December 
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seas, and beat the seas, the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, simpy using an old vellum Bible and the ‘‘ May- 
flower.” Occasionally our Puritan ancestors imposed 
on others intellectual restraints which they rejected ; 
and, once in a while, we yet find some eccleslastic who 
fetches a rhetorical sledge hammer down on the head of 
some person who reads the lines, and between the lines, 
for himself ; but, as # rule, he who finds fault with this 
age for its ecclesiastical constraints is a man who fs 
vitiated both with platitude and latitude. Thank God, 
after thirty centurles the Bible is no longer elther lost 
or mislaid, elther shut or buried in dead tongues, 
either locked up in patristic exegesis or tied up in eccle- 
siastic red tape. 


And the result is, the Blble was never so much the 
guidebook to heaven as itisto-day. The Bible is the 
book that is most useful, in most use. Go to the grip- 
sack of your traveling man ; he may not be a saint, but 
his sister has tucked a Bible under his night-shirt. Go 
to the soldier on the frontier—his Bible is in his knap- 
sack or under his waistcoat. The boy who packs off to 
college finds it in his trunk, and drops a tear on it when 
he sees a signature already which he knows is writ 
with ais mother’s tears. At the cot of the prisoner, at 
the bedside of the dying, at the altar where our dead 
sleep the last sleep, no book touches the Bible as vital- 
izing, consecrating, purifying. 


When I think of the Bible, and of the blessed influ- 
ence which it diffuses, I think that, if there is one proof 
of the existence of a God that stands out above many 
proofs, it is the Book of God. 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF GOD'S 
APPROVAL. 


By J. Leonarp Cornine.! 


.*‘ Without faith it is impossible to please Him.”—Hebrews xi., 6, 
T the baptism of Christ in the Jordan the sacred 
story tells us that a voice came out of the sky say- 
ing, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” Supernatural phenomena like this, literally 
understood, and bearing witness to the satisfaction of the 
divine mind with a human soul, are not to be expected 
n the experience of you and me, and we must look 
otherwheres for the testimony that our lives are pleasing 
to God. Is such a testimony possible to us? If it is, 
and can become a part of our experience, we are happy 
indeed. It is possib'e, and, moreover, there is not a 
shadow of doubt that in all the Christian ages down to 
the present, human souls have had as complete an assur- 
ance of the divine complacency as Jesus had on the 
bank of Jordan. For though, according to the most 
literal rendering of the text of the anclent story, there 
was an outward and audible witness which came to 
Christ out of the clouds, yet, after all, the real and 
vital witness was inward and inaudible—in the realm of 
personal consciousness, to wit, and not in any vocal 
manifestations through the atmospheric elements. And, 
now we come to think of it, could not all the so-called 
supernatural phenomena at the river Jordan be accounted 
for by the single factor of personal consciousness ? Ido 
not say that no other factor entered into that extraordi- 
nary experience, but only that that of personal consclous- 
ness is sufficient to account for it if there were no other. 
It is a well known psychological fact that the mind 
may come into such exalted conditions that all the effects 
of sensible impressions may be experienced by it in the 
entire absence of sensible objects. Commonly, objects 
of visian reach the inner domain of mind through the 
optic nerves. Commonly, objects of hearing get an 
entrance to the spiritual part of us through the material 
organs—tympanum, auditory nerves, and whatever else. 
But in exceptional mental exaltations, whether in waking 
or sleeping dreams, men see without eyes and hear with- 
out ears beautiful landscapes and delicious music, 
frightful ghosts and gorgons, and the crash of thunder, 
carrying all the force of objective and material realities. 
Who dare say that the blessed witness of the divine 
complaceacy which Christ experienced on the shore of 
Jordan was not, after all, just the witmess that is possible 
to you and me—the testimony, I mean, of personal con- 
sciousness ? 

Yes, it is possible for you and me to walk the earth 
with the syllables of God’s voice sounding out of the 
sky in our ears and saying to each of us the self-same 
words which greeted the ear of Christ at his baptism, 
“ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
Bleseed are ye if ye can hear the syllables of that testl- 
mony. Earth's melodies and harmonies, which the 
ages have listened to with rapt delight, are common- 
place and poor in comparison with this single stanza 
-gnatched out of heaven. If you have ever heard the 
sound thereof you know of a truth that it is the sweet- 
est voice that ever fell upon a human ear, and you 
would not sell the divine peace which it left behind it 
in the soul for the price of gold and rubies. 

And now I am to speak of a single immutable condl- 
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tion of this exalted experlence, of which Christ’s experl- 
ence at his baptism on the bank of the Jordan is the 
prototype for all the Christian ages of time. My text 
has compressed the whole problem in a single sentence, 
‘** Without faith it is impossible to please Him.” 

I conceive it to be not a superfluous thing to try and 
tell you what this mental attribute, or rather group of 
attributes, called faith, is. Ask a self conceited con- 
servator of ecclesiastical traditions, whether clergyman 
or layman, what falth is, and he will recite to you a 
form of words, with accessories of elaborate and minute 
definition, a complicated device which God never 
originated or authenticated, but which human brains 
have conceived and human statutes have legislated ; and 
he will tell you that ‘Ais isfatth. Now, whenI confront 
such absurdity and impudence, not to say such blas- 
phemy, as this, I am very apt to lose a fraction of my 
temper and roll up my sleeves for a hand-to-hand com- 
bat, with gloves left out. This is possibly, as a general 
rule, not the wisest method, and, as sometimes when 
innocent intruders—-innocent in thought, I mean—come 
into your door-yard, the house-dog leaps from his ken- 
nel with loud bark and a formidable show of teeth, and 
it becomes needful to command him to be quiet and go 
back to his kennel, so sometimes, when some ancestral 
falsehood intrudes on the domain of truth, the watch- 
dog of the soul—combativeness, to wit—if the tempera- 
ment be nervous, is very apt to spring out and bark, 
and bite too, in a rather uncivil fashion, and requires 
to be quieted by a preacher's native common sense and 
amiability, if he have a sufficient quantity of these 
essential attributes, and if he have not, as is quite pos- 
sible, then by the wise and mollifying counsel of 
friendship, for which any preacher should be thankful. 
And so, crucifying the combative instincts in this par- 
ticular relation, it shall content me to say, in the gen- 
tlest possible manner, that anybody who says that any 
form of ecclesiastical tradition is a synonym for falth is 
laboring under a very serlous misapprehension of the 
facts. 

And now, again, what {is this thing called faith? I 
will try to give some truthful notion concerning It, albeit 
I shall attempt nothing like philosophical analysis or 
definition. Likening the soul, with its rich and varied 
endowment of faculties, to the keyboard of an organ or 
plano, we find that it is in the power of consciousness to 
finger over the entire range of attributes, from the lowest 
register to the highest. Beginning at the bottom, 
where the human and the animal faculties traverse a 
common plane, we pass through the social and Intel- 
lectual to the moral and spiritual realms. And here 
we are in the proper domain of falth. Here is a de- 
partment of consciousness rich beyond any other in 
the possibilities of vision and fruition. Consclence, 
hope, adoration, and aspiration are some of the royal 
attributes appertaining thereto. You and 1 know that 
we have attributes and facultles which are properly 
designated by these names, however difficult it may 
be philosophically to define them. We say that the 
organs of sight aud hearing in animals and men imply 
and presuppose something In the universe to be seen 
and heard. We say of physical hunger and thirst in 
animals and men that they imply and presuppose in 
nature food and drink. 

And now let us return to the proper domain of 
faith, And what are these faculties of hope and con. 
science and adoration and aspiration, which are con- 
cerned in the sublime function of fatth, but spiritual 
eyes and ears and splritual hunger and thirst? Is 
there no cosmos of truth implied and presupposed in 
this exalted domain of attributes aud faculties ? Since 
the beginning of the world these attributes and facul- 
ties which belong to the realm of falth have sought 
audible and visible expression. If you were to take 
faith out of music, the largest and noblest fraction of 
music would be remanded to the realm of silence and 
nothingness. If you were to tuke faith out of art, the 
grandest buildings ever erected, the grandest sculptures 
ever carved, the grandest pictures ever painted, would 
vanish from the face of the earth. If you were to 
take faith out of human speech, there never would 
have been a prayer uttered, from the hour when the 
primeval man began to give forth articulate sounds 
down to the hour when the last child born upon earth 
began to lisp its mother’s name. If you were to take 
faith out of literature, the sublimest passages both of 
prose and verse through all the ages would never have 
been written. What an incomparable wea!th of faculty 
unfolds itself in the vast fields of human activity now 
but hinted at! And the thing which I wish to make 
olear to you is that, according to every analogy in the 
universe of being, there must be a vast realm of 
objective truth corresponding to this domain of con- 
sciousness, as there are realms of truth corresponding 
to other domains of consciousness. 

Now comes a skeptic, a Thomas in the realm efther of 
philosophy or of materialism, and demands the same sort 
of statement and evidence of the truths of faith which 
belong to matter and to the world of intellection. This 
is a6 if one were to demand the same sort of evidence 





that two and two make four which one demands of 
the existence of objects of sight and hearing. Each 
one of the three departments of consciousness, sense, 
intellect, and faith, has its own special witness of object- 
ive truth and its own special forms of outward expres- 
sion. No man has aright to demand the same sort of 
evidence in the domain of faith which is called for 
either in the domain of sense or in that of intellect. 
And, moreover, to undertake to put the postulates of faith 
into verbal propositions and definitions—in other words, 
to make a creed and a theology out of them—ts the 
supremest folly concelvable, It is as if one were to try 
and inclose the clouds in a wooden frame, or to bring 
the glorious and sweet ministries of a summer landscape 
to the human soul with an elaborate series of geological 
and botanical definitions. Perhaps you are aware that 
this is the fashion in which ecclesiastical legislatures 
and religious dogmatism have sought to extend 
and multiply the conquests of falth during some 
centuries of Christian history. And here again one is 
tempted to antagonize this colossal folly with ungloved 
fists. But both judgment and charity point to a better 
anda wiser way. And now, if what I have said concern- 
ing the organic attributes of mind be true, then the 
testimony that ‘‘ without faith it is impossible to please 
God” had authentication in the soul itself long before it 
found expression in the Bible. And this primordial 
witness of the soul itself to the royal prerogatives of 
faith is the one thing which I have tried, in one way or 
another, in the year of my ministry among you which 
ends to-day, to emphasize with reiterated testimony and 
with manifold forms of illustration. And now, 
without risk of tediously repeating myself, let me 
once more essay this fundamental problem. Suppose a 
plano manufacturer, like Steinway or Chickering, to 
make a present of one of his most finished instruments 
to an artist like Rubinstein or Von Bilow. The manu- 
facturer has done his bes: to have the action as perfect 
as mechanical skill could make {t, the strings and key- 
board running, we will say, through seven or eight 
octaves, And as for the artist, he is certainly supposed 
to know the capabilities of the instrument, and one 
would think tbat the least return which he could 
make to the manufacturer for a gift so costly and 
magnificent would be to bring out its capabilities to the 
utmost through the entire register of tones. Now let 
us suppose that some day the manufacturer comes 
to visit the artist, and finds that for a twelvemonth 
he has been playing the planc exclusively on the 
lower register, while all the chords of the higher 
register have been as silent asthe grave! ‘‘ And do 
I not make good music with my left hand on the 
base and middle keys?” the artist might say. Yes, 
indeed, for I have heard Von Bitlow make a plano 
sound like an orchestra with his left hand, the right 
hanging limp at his side. But would any music, even 
the best, on the base and middle registers, satisfy the 
manufacturer that the artist had dealt justly with him 
in return for such a superb gift ? Would he not have a 
right to complain that the artist had nelther shown the 
instrument to himself nor to listening ears for what it 
was worth ? 

And now I might cut my sermon short right here, 
and you could make the application for yourselves. 
But, for a conc'uding word of affectionate appeal, 
let me pursue my little parab'e a little further into the 
sanctuary of conscience. What mechanism that the brain 
of man ever contrived or the‘hand of man ever material- 
ized, will you tell me, can bear a moment’s comparison 
with a human soul? And God has sent me into the 
world, first to find out my own soul in all its capabill- 
ties and ob!lgations of culture, and then to find out the 
souls of my hearers in all their capabilities and obliga- 
tions of culture. What if I should tell you that you 
were born to feel passions and to explore the vast king- 
doms of intellect, but never were born to believe in God 
or the immortal life. In such a caseI think you would 
begin to conjecture that I did not possess such an under- 
standing of the human soul as constituted a call, elther 
from heaven or from earth, to the function of a preacher 
of the Christian religion. In fact, ycu would begin to 
think that you had called an infidel to your pulpit, and 
into the sacred inclosures of your homes and your hearts. 
Only think of it fora moment. An infidel to preach to 
you; an infidel to conduct your devotions in audible 
speech ; an infidel to visit you in your sick chambers ; 
an infidel to bring messages of solace when sorrow and 
bereavement enter your homes ; an infidel to close your 
eyes when you are dying, and to stand by your coffins 
and your graves with hollow pretenses of ministration 
which, when vocal, are more cruel than the sound of 
winter clods falling upon the caskets which inclose all 
that is mortal of the loved and lost! 

Well, then, my beloved fleck, faith is a basal desidera- 
tum for me, and I am recreant to a divine trust if I do not 
take this musical instrument, the soul, God’s most royal 
gift, and finger its keyboard through all the registers, 
chief of all in the higher register whose chords vibrate 
to the touch of the Divine Spiritand give forth the music 
which prophesies celestial harmonies. But {s there one 
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law of life and consciousness for me, and another law 
of life and conscfousness forfyou ? Am I poor and infirm 
without faith, and can you be rich and strong without 
faith ? Nay, verily, there is one divine law forall of us. 
So, then, I give you as my concluding word the message 
of my Father in heaven, and your Father in heaven I{ke- 
wise, which came through his anointed apostle : ‘‘With- 
out faith itis impossible to pleare Him.” Three hundred 
and fifty miles of subterranean galleries underlie the city 
of Rome and its contiguous environs. They call them 
Catacombs, because millions of human corpses have de- 
cayed on their crowded shelves. I have read of explor- 
ers in those benighted labyrinths, whose lamps went out 
and whose guiding threads got broken in their wander- 
ings, and who perished of starvation in consequence. 
Life is a labyrinth of dark passages where human 
hopes Ile buried. Oh, get yethe lamp of faith, trim {ts 
wick with hourly vigilance, and feed its feeble‘flame with 
the oflof prayer! Oh, get ye the clue of faith! Let not 
{ts silken strands besundered. And asmy walk through 
yonder subterranean galleries brought me at last by the 
taper’s light into the daylight, where torch and taper 
and clue were needed no more, so shall the lamp and 
the guiding thread of faith bring you at last into the 
brightness of unclouded vision. 








RESTING IN GOD’S TRUTH. 


N an elcquent sermon upon the text ‘‘ Let not your 

hearts be troubled,” recently presched by the Rev. 
Dr. Hitchcock, of the Union Theological Seminary, in 
Brooklyn, he said : 


‘In the last thirty years there have been more changes in 
thought than since the beginning of the world. There has 
been a rapid movement in eclence toward atheism, of which 
we are now beginning to get the rebound. Atheism is not 
scientific. If you tell your children fables, expecting them 
to be more religious, you plant dragons’ teeth. Never build 
on wood, but choose a granite foundation, With us irrelig- 
ion is immorality—to morrow and the day after comes the 
deluge. Much which we possess for belief in God is mere 
scholastic assent. God must rule in us, be near to us. 
Right is what he tells meto do, and wrorg what he has told 
me not to do. Bellef in God is not mere conviction, but 
absolute trust, submission, and service. Sin makes us 
afraid of God, butif we had not sin we might be in the 
power of anevil spirit. We may be afraid of judge and 
jury, but we aro more afraid of the mob in the street. 
Where is Tiberius? Where Nero, that imperial monster ? 
Where are the many other monsters of history ? Where the 
Napoleon who thought nothing of the slaughcer of a million 
ofmen? Not their power we feel, but their badness. They 
had no conscience. Have they now? God’s is the hand 
which never tires. His memory never forgets. But who 
could picture the horrors of the universe in control of Evil ? 
Thank God ! thank God that he is jast ! 

“* Believe also in Me.’ Sin conditions all our knowledge 
of God, Without it we would never have known the Trinity 
of God, never this stupendous abyss of the Divine Being— 
Father, Son, and Spirit; rever have known the heart of 
God—only when he pardons sin. Trinity is the whole God- 
head dealing with moral evil. (iod the Father forgives; 
God the Son pities and loves; God the Spirit regenerates 
and sanctifies. God stands in the doorway waiting for the 
prodigal. Christ meant by his coming again—Pentecost. 
He came ten days after, and tostay. At the first there was 
only a clot, but now the continents are all ablaze, reddened 
With atoning blood. The steady progress of Christianity 
from the beginning ti!l now, from 500 persons to 400,000,000, 
has no parallel in all history. The Gospel writers were men 
who knew and saw Jesus, and these four Gospels are divine. 
No human language is so poor as to spoil these Gospels in 
translation. If there be any philosophy in history, its final 
word is redemption. It is of no concern to Christianity 
what you and [ think of it, but it is of immense concern to 
ourselvyes,’’ 








THE FRUIT TREE AND ITS ROOT. 


OLYDORUS, a heathen youth, had abandoned the 

crooked path of idolatry, and received with a 
faithful heart the words of truth. As he condemned 
the lusts of paganism, and repented of his former life, 
he retired into a solitary place, and renounced every 
pleasure of nature and life; for, he said, ‘‘ The flesh 
striveth against the spirit; therefore I will deaden the 
strength of the senses, and shut up all the paths of 
temptation.” 

Then Justus, his master, who had converted him, 
went to the youth, and took him to a tree planted by a 
brook, bearing flowers and fruft, and said to him: 
“Polydorus, observe tais tree. The Lord has given it 
rr us for an example, that we may be rich in good 
ruit.” 

The youth looked at the tree, and said: ‘‘ The tree {is 
happy ! without temptations and the war against the 
flesh, it fulfills its destiny in silence, bearing flowers and 
fruit in its season.” 

Then the old man smiled, and said : ‘‘ Would not the 
tree be more perfect without the low root creeping 
along in the dark soll, and drinking the slimy nourtsh- 
ment from the brook ?’ 


“ But,” answered the you'.:, ‘ 1t supports the stem of 





the tree, and provides it with sap to bring forth flowers 
and fruit.” 

Then the old man lifted up his voice, and sald: ‘“‘Go 
thou and do likewise. Desptse not the senses nor their 
influence, for they are the low root of life ; but let them 
always be low. Form what this root conveys to thee 
into spiritual flowers and fruit. Like the branches and 
twigs of the tree, all thy thoughts and doings will then 
be directed toward heaven, and the light of truth will 
silently lead thee to perfection.” 

Thus sald the old man Justus ; and Polydorus left the 
wilderness, lived in intercourse with nature and man- 
kind, and taught many by his word and example. 
—[Selected. 


LIFE’S PHILOSOPHY.—1886. 


O not hurry, do not flurry | 
Nothing good is got by worry. 
Bide the hour to make the spring ! 
Take life easy: that’s the thing. 


Du not trouble, do not trouble ! 
Heavy hearts make toiling double. 
Groans the back with loaded pain ? 
Laugb, and 'twill grow light again. 


Do not sorrow, do not sorrow ! 

Grief to-day ‘s joy to-morrow. 

Life flows smoothly after fears ; 

Eyes shine brightest washed with tears. 


Hark the children, hark the voices ! 
Somewhere, everything rejoices. 

Blasts without of winter ring, 

Yet inward mirth makes endless spriag. 


Scon from elms will rooks be cawing, 
Young lambs leaping, old folk thawing ; 
Soon with a sunny April dawn 

Will daisies bright bedeck the lawn. 


Forward, then, to victory straining ! 
Forward, as brave men, uncomplaining ! 
The game’s afoot, and here’s the ball ; 
Yonder the goal: on, comrades all ! 


India, Ireland? Brood not o'er them! 
Church and State’ Fight, fear not, for them! 
Statesmen baffled, leaders lost ? 

Yet, courage, friends! God leads our host ! 


Good gathers strength, and, lo! the powers 
Of darkness yield. The day is ours, 

Tho’ cloud and tempest wrap the sky, 

Yet wakes behind the Eternal eye. 


Watching, wondering, yearning, knowing 
Whence the stream, and where ’tis going 
Seems all mystery? By and by 
He will speak, and tell us Why ! 
—A. G. B., in ‘‘Spectator.”’ 


GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


oe of the letters from the missionartes of the 
American Board are revelations of what is endured 
in their home, and the spirit that animates them. 

‘* Now, suppose we peep in at the windows of a home 
missionary home in our own State, if such it can be 
calied. The house is shared by two other families, the 
room limited, and conveniences few. But we see no 
shadows on the cheerful face of the true-hearted and 
gifted wife. She is at an open window before her 
easel, putting on the canvas the picturesque scene be- 
fore her. Two little ones are asleep by her side; and 
she hears tho voice of little Dwight, the five-year-old, as 
he plays just outside the window. She works fast 
while she has the opportunity; for the care of home 
and children falls upon her almost entirely. But she 
hums a song while she paints, and occasionally her eye 
rests for a moment, with a gleam of satisfaction, on a 
house across the street, called the parsonage, which is 
approaching completion. She says to herself: ‘If I 
can only have time to finish this picture before the 
house is ready for us, the proceeds of this and the one 
already sold will amount to forty-five dollars ; enough 
to buy a carpet and some little things we shall need for 
the new home. And how surprised somebody will be ! 
I must try to save enough to get photographs of the 
children for the dear ones East; and I shall certainly 
send some to the Girls’ Missionary Society who prepared 
and sent such a nice box of clothing for the chicks. 
Dear me! How strange it all seems! But I wouldn’t 
change places with the richest lady in the land.’” 











Here is an out-of-door picture: ‘‘ Along with my 
work here there is one constant source of discourage- 
ment. We have two little children, bright and mischiev- 
ousand noisy. We live inasmal! house of three rooms. 
It is a cloth and paper one. My oldest is two years old, 
and the youngest nine months, Quiet hours for study 
are found at long distances apart. My wife has to do 
all her own work. A girl costs twenty-five dollars a 
month, a washerwoman two dollars a day, without the 
ironing, and the day is done when the clothes are 
washed. Teething children, a feeble wife, lack of help, 
a amall house, no church building, a dance-house not 
one hundred feet away, where all night long the wildest, 








most disturbing sounds chase away the rest that might 
come, are some of the new things that make life at the 
front a hardship. Yet God sends me messages. I find 
them on the heights and in the valleys; they come to 
me in passing words and boisterous laughter. I would 
not change my field, but do pray that we may havea 
church building, and, by and by, a parsonage. I often 
say to myself: I am to visit and arouse, to comfort and 
instruct, to shepherd, this people ; but who will help me ? 
Who {is my pastor ? Ye who can meet one another week 
after week, and hold fellowship with men of kindred 
souls, how little you realize the hunger and thirst of 
those at the front! ‘The Lord is my shepherd—the 
great rock in a weary land;’ yet we yearn fur human 
friendship. A missionary’s wife—who can describe her 
heroism? Often denied the privilege of attending 
church services for a year at a time, because there {ts 
‘no one to care for baby.’ The priest came in one day 
and sald, as he heard one of my children crying, ‘That 
{x something we do not have to contend with.’ Ina few 
days I was coming home, and my little girl came run- 
ning to meet me with gleeful laughter, and he was pass- 
ing. I called to him and said, as she clasped her arms 
about my neck, ‘This {s something you are denied.’ I 
thought I was even with him.” 





And now an Indian woman gives a lesson worthy of 
imitation : ‘‘‘The annual collection for Home Missions 
will now be taken,’ sald the missionary, and the mem- 
bers of the little Indian church, with the dignified 
moderation peculiar to thelr race, took from various 
hiding-places upon their persons the bits of silver sacredly 
saved for this purpose, and deposited them in the mis- 
sionary hat. The amount, all told, was small; but the 
Master knew that every offering represented something 
sacrificed for his sake. After the benediction, the mils- 
sionary and his wife stood, as usual, by the door until 
each man and woman of their little flock had received 
the cordial handshake and good-by, and gone their 
various ways, accompanied by the church-going dogs 
and babies. Then they turned back to count the home- 
missionary money, and tle it up safely in the good man’s 
pocket-handkerchlef, preparatory to taking it home. 
Suddenly Mr. Silverheels stood before them, and sald: 
‘‘My woman felt pretty bad to-day because she’s sick, 
and couldn’t get here to put her money in the hat; but 
she sent it by me, and wants it to go with the rest.” 
A few days after the ‘Home Misslonary Sabbath,’ 
Mrs. Silverheels herself called at the mission house. In 
her hand she held a deerskin Indian puree, fresh and 
new, filled with silver. ‘This is my plan,’ said she to 
the missionary’s wife: ‘I live seven miles from the 
church, and cannot come when the roads are too bad 
and the bridges gone. I feel disappointed when I do not 
have a chance to put my money in the hat. You always 
gotochurch. You will carry my purse every time, 
and if the hat is passed when I am away, you will put 
in my money ; and when the purse is empty I will fill 
{t up again. I shall feel happy all the time to know my 
money never gets left out of God’s work.’” 





The following is told of the Rev. Dr. Tappan, who 
was for many years an agent of the American Home 
Missionary Society, while on a trip through Maine, on 
horseback. On arriving at Mattawamkeag, where he 
was pleasantly entertained, he was told he had better 
remain over nigbt there, as the place which he intended 
to make his next station was rather rough and uncom- 
fortable, and the landlord was a rude, blasphemous 
man, who might not use him well. But Dr. Tappan 
was anxious to carry out his itinerary as he had planned 
{t, and journeyed on. He arrived at his destination at 
dusk. The landlord came out, greeted him cordially, 
took his horse and put him up, hastened in to help en- 
tertain his reverend guest, prepared a nice warm supper 
for him, and was as polite as a lightning-rod agent. 

Just before Dr. Tappan retired, the landlord and all 
his family, arranged in procession according to their 
ages, filed into the room with much decorum, and the 
doctor was asked to lead them in family worship, which 
he cheerfully did. 

The next morning, after the Doctor had dressed, the 
host, his wife, his boys and his girls, all neatly attired, 
came in again and the same request was made and 
granted. 

After a good breakfast the Doctor’s nag was brought 
to the door, saddled and bridled, and the good man 
prepared to go on his way. He asked for his bill. 

‘* Not a cent,” said the landJord, cheerily. 

The Doctor thought this reply was strange from a 
landlord preceded by such an ill reputation, and said, 
‘‘ Why ! I must pay you for my entértainment.” 

‘““You don’t owe me a cent,” said the innkeeper. 
“ The fact is that tin-peddlers, butchers, drovers, fish- 
men, and all classes of people come here to stop with 
me, and I make it a point to take my pay in their own 
line whenever I can. I’ve done the same by you. 
You’ve pald. Good morning, sir !” 

The good old divine used to tell this anecdote himeelf 
with great relish, 
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REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS. 


ELEGATES from twenty-nine Methodist churches 
of the city ef New York met last week in St. Paul’s 
Church, Forty-Sixth Street and Sixth Avenue, to discuss 
the advisability as to the repeal of the law passed by the 
Legislature last year. As the law now stands, the trust- 
ees of the Methodist churches in this city are compelled 
to consult an Advisory Board, consisting of a bishopand 
two laymen, from the New York Conference and the 
New York East Conference, before mortgaging or sell- 
ing the property of the church. If the Advisory Board 
refuse their consent the trustees are then compelled to 
appeal to the courts. This state of affa'rs has been exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory to many of the churches in the city, 
and those opposing have been quietly working to create a 
sentiment in favor of repealing the law, for some time. 
One of the speakers at the meeting at St. Paul’s urged 
that the Methodist denomination in this city had lost 
several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of church prop- 
erty through the improvidence and imprudence of 
trustees. He claimed that the Madison Street Church, 
Cherry Street Church, Alanson Church in Norfolk 
Street, the Asbury Church in Tompkins Square, and the 
Thirty-fourth Street Church were lost for these reasons, 
and that old John Street Church was saved by a few 
men who were attached to it because of historical asso- 
clations ; that compelling trustees te consult an outside 
authorized board before interfering with the church 
property will be a great advantage, especially to feeble 
churches. The arguments for and against a repeal were 
very heated and lengthy. J.B. Cornell, Bowles Col- 
gate, Chauncey Schaffer, all opposed the repeal of the 
law, claiming that before the passing of this law 
some of the Methodist churches in this city bad 
been purchased over and over again to prevent fore- 
closure by mortgage. Ex Judge Enoch L. Fancher 
and Mr. James A. Seaman are opposed to the law, 
claiming that it is unconstitutional. At the vote 
finally taken on the question of working to repeal the 
law or not, the delegates in favor of it carried their 
point by a vote of 19 to 10. Several gentlemen 
opposed to the repeal of the law will use their influence 
with the Legislature. About twenty-two Methodist 
churches were not represented at the meeting, but it is 
claimed that these cnurcbes are not self-supporting ; 
that they belong to the New York City Church Ex- 
tension and Missionary Society. 


THE INDIAN SCHOOL SERVICE 


HE fourth annual report of the Indian School 

Superintendent contains a historical sketch of 
what has been done since the office was created by Con- 
gress in 1882 and of the previous efforts to develop an 
Indian school system, a précis of the treaties now in 
force bearing on the subject, detaile? accounts of the 
applications of the various appropriations, and impor- 
tant comments, and suggestions on the merits and de- 
fects of the present system and the direction in which 
efforts should extend in the future. There are now, it 
seems, 200 boarding and day schools supported in 
whole or in part by the Government, with an average 
attendance of 8 143; 28 schools supported by the State 
of New York, with an average attendance of 649: and 
38 schools supported by religious societies, with an 
attendance of 522. The total cost to the Government 
for the year ending June 30, 1885, was $887,276 02, and 
the appropriations for the current year are $1,107,665. 
The schools cultivated over 3 500 acres of land, raised 
over $11,000 worth of supplies, and some of them are 
rapidly advancing toward thst self support by cultiva- 
tion of the soil wbich Mr. Oberly urges “‘ less on the 
score of saving to the Government than duty to the 
pupils.” The tote] Indian school population he esti- 
mates at about 40,000. 

The Superintendent, while recognizing the fact that 
the Indian cannot be completely civilized without some 
book knowledge and at least a glimpse of the civilized 
world through its literature, believes the industrial edu- 
cation to be of paramount importance; that we must 
‘teach the Indian child to read and write, the Indian 
bov to till the soil, sheve the plane, strike the anvil, and 
drive the peg, and the Indian gir] to do the work of the 
good and ekillful housewife.” After describing the 
machinery of the system as it now is—day-schools, 
government, contract,’and mission ; boarding-schools, 
agent reservation, contract reservation, and independ- 
ent reservation ; and boarding schools not on reserva 
tion—Mr. Oberly declares that the reservation boarding- 
school is the most effective instrument.of civilization 
that can be used. ‘‘ These schools strip from the un- 
washed person of the Indian boy his unwashed blanket, 
ani, after instructing him in what to him are the mys- 
teries of personal cleanliness, clothe him with the clean 
garments of civilized men and teach him how to wear 
them. They give him information concerning a bed, 
and teach him how to use it, teach him how to sit on 
a chair, how to use knife and fork, how to eat at 
table, and what to eat. While he is learning these 
things he is also learning to read and write, and at the 








same time is being taught how to work, how to earn a 
living. . . . The Indian parents who have been accus- 
tomed to the reservation boarding-school contemplate 
with pride the progress of their children into civilized 
manners and methods of life, and the refining influ- 
ence of the school operates in some degree upon the 
parents, and modifies their savage nature and customs.” 

To extend the system Mr. Oberly stronyly urges a 
compulsory education law, and the building of a large 
number of boarding-house reservation schools. He 
insists that to accomplish the object in view the Indian 
child must be withdrawn altogether from the camp at 
an early age, and taught to eat, sleep, dress, play, work, 
and think like the white child. Of the training schools 
at Hampton, Carlisle, and elsewhere he speaks without 
disparagement, but also without enthusiasm, evidently 
believing that the results yet obtained have not equaled 
the expectations formed. 

Coming to the defects of the present system, Mr. 
Oberly points out that the power allowed the Indian 
agents in selecting and dismissing school employees is 
dangerous, and recommends that applicants be required 
to file proof of qualification with the Bureau, and agents 
be requlred to report reasons for an intended dismissal 
before taking action. He also suggests that schools inde. 
pendent of the agent’s power should be started under 
superiatendents who have filed bonds, passed examina- 
tions, and given proof of good character to the Bureau 
itself. Other suggestions are that school-books specially 
adapted for the purpose should be prepared and printed 
by the Government, that uniform school buildings 
should be adopted, that a conference of industrial school 
superintendents be held, that an assistant be given to 
the superintendent, that the method of selecting pupils 
for the training schools be changed, so that competition 
and disagreement between the agents of the several 
schools be avoided, and that a black-list of runaway and 
expelled pupils be prepared and a reform school insti- 
tuted. Of the co-operation of religious denominations 
in this work the report speaks in the warmest terms, 
but urges that while such efforts should not be allowed 
to relax through want of encouragement by the Govern- 
ment, the latter must be careful not to allow any society 
to use its alliance with the Government for proselyting 


purposes. 


CONGREGATIONAL YEAR-Booxk —We have received 
the Congregational Year Book for 1886. It is well 
printed, and does credit to the Congregational Publish- 
ing Society which issues it. The summary of statistics 
shows a net gain of 78 churches, of 17 015 members, of 
31 977 Sabbath-school scholars, of $176 310 95 in benev- 
olent contributions, and of $684 626 18 in church ex- 
penditures. Twenty States and 1,092 churches report 
parsonpages. The total number of churches is 4170; 
how many of these will add parsonages in 1886? A 
parsonage is a home ; and a home is as valuable an ad 
junct of a church as it can well have. 














Hints oN Mission Worx.—The second of the lect. 
ures before the Society of Inquiry at Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N. J., was delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
A. F. Schauffler, of New York. Lis subject was 
** Mission Work.” Mission work, he said, might be 
divided into two parts—what to do, and how to doit. The 
tenement-house population he divided into five classes : 
church members, church goers, church thinkers, church 
non-thinkers, and church opposers. To meet these sev- 
eral classes, trained minds and souls are needed ; every 
chapel requires two men, one to preach, and one for 
pastoral work. The chief difficulty is that money is not 
supplied for thisextrahelp. That is oneof the strongest 
points in the Episcopal Church—she is liberal in supply- 
ing helpers. 

“Does mission work pay ?”? some one may ask. It does 
pay, enormously ; much better than the work in up-town 
eburches. Poor people can more easily feel their condition 
before God. A man with broadcloth on his back can hardly 
understand that he is a sinner; and the woman with a 
feather in her hat feels that she is quite a saint. Let me 
give you an instance of our work. 

When I first went in the work, I came across a lad who 
Was crazy on minstrels and dancing break-downs. He often 
disturbed the meetings with his effusions, and on the street 
was constantly getting off his idiosyncrasies. He hadn’t a 
serious thonght. A Christian lady took him in hand, and 
found the side of his nature by which he could bs ap- 
proached and through which his manhood could be brought 
out. It was his taste for poetry. She read to him short 
selections from Milton. He began to be interested in read- 
ing tracte ; really his mind sobered. He became converted, 
and then he took up Sunday-school work. To-day he is 
studying medicine in one of our colleges, and is as bright a 
young man as you ever see. 

It is a significant fact that the generation that has been 
growing up since the organization of the mission work is in 
a better condition than its predecessor was. The whole 
work is detailed work. Trifles make up perfection, and 
perfection is no trifle. If you can’t get the ears of your 
audience in your preaching, catch their eyes. Among the 
classes we haveto deal with, teaching by object lessons 
and by drawing analogies between natural and spiritual 
things is very successful. ; 





A McALt Brawcu.—The annual meeting of the New 
Haven branch of the McAll Mission was held in the 
Center Chapel last week. The branch has collected 
during the past year over $700. The address was deliv. 
ered by the Rev. Dr. Beard, recently of Paris, who gave 
an account of the work of the mission as be saw it : 

‘*Not long ago I was going through the center of France 
on a@ missionary tour. France is to-day perhaps the most 
inquiring nation on the earth, and the land fairly bristles 
with interrogation points. Questions of labor and capital, 
questions of government, and questions of social import are 
everywhere discussed, and religious subjects are discussed 
fully as generally as are any of the leading secular questions, 
I was in the town of Thiers, when my companion suggested 
that we hold a meeting in an adjoining mediwval town. We 
hired a little room in a schoolhouse, and my companion 
simply posted a little bit of paper on the door, announcing 
that there would be a meeting there at a certain time. I told 
my friend that we should have to more extensively advertise 
the meeting if we would haye it succeed ; but he thought 
otherwise, and I prophesied a total failure. But when the 
night came we entered the hall and found the room so 
crowded that we had to remove the seats to accommodate the 
people, and all around the building the villagers were massed 
as tightly as are the passengers in the New York elevated road 
trains late in the afternoon. The draft from the windows 
put out the lights, and we immediately had a bundred per- 
sons Offer to hold candles for us. We accordingly procured 
a half-dozen candles, and for nearly two hours attendants 
at the meeting patiently held candles aloft while they eagerly 
listened to the remarks of my friend. Thisis but an illustra- 
tion of the religious condition of the people of France. 

“When the first school was opened in Paris, the teachers 
often asked the scholars who came thither from curiosity 
such questions as, ‘ Who was Jesus Christ ?’ ‘When did he 
live?’ and ‘ Where did he live ?’ In reply to these questions 
they received answers like these: ‘ Jesus Christ was one of 
Wapoleon’s generais,’ ‘He is now alive,’ and ‘ He lived in 
France.’ If you were to visit this same district to-day you 
would find a magical change, which has been entirely effected 
in the short space of fourteen years. Mr. McAll has dczens 
of calls every day to establish churches or missions in this 
or that place. On one side is the black superstition of the 
masses, and on the other side their eagerness to be instruct- 
ed ; and no country on the face of the earth has a popula- 
tion which presents so great opportunities for evangelical 
work.”’ 








METHODISM PROsPERING. — At the York Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., forty per. 
sons were received on prubation, and a number in full 
membership, on February 14. It is sald that the Sands 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church will be sold, and a 
church erected in a more eligible locality, during the 
coming year. The old York Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which was the first offshoot from Sands Street 
Church, will, in all probability, be turned into a mission 
church. The Washington Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, under its present pastor, the Rev. G. 8. 
Williams, is gaining in influence and power. The 
De Kalb Avenue Church has exceedingly bright pros- 
pects before it, its location being in a neighborhood 
that is developing rapidly. The Sixth Avenue Method- 
ist Church, which was established a short time ago by 
the Hanson Place Church, has succeeded beyond expec- 
tations. The membership is constantly increasing, and 
the income of the church covers its expenees. The 
building erected was intended as a temporary house of 
worship, and the members are now making arrange- 
ments to build a handsome church. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—A revival has begun in the First Baptist Church of New 
Haven. Twenty persons will be baptized in the near fu- 
ture. 

—There is a feeling in favor of the union of the Christian 
and Free- Will Baptist Churches of Fall River, Mass. 

—The Methodist church at Millbridge, Me., which was 
dedicated on February 7, is entirely free of debt, and has 
money left to purchase a communion service. 

—A new Unitarian church is to be built at Wolfboro’, 
Me. 

—A new Congregational church, with a membership of 
twenty-seven, bas been formed at Morrell’s Corner, Me. 

—The Rev. George A. Putnam, past r of the First Church 
in Millbury, is giving a course of illustrated lectures to his 
people on ‘‘ Water, Snow, and Glaciers,’’ ‘‘ Five Times Over 
the Alps,’’ ‘‘ Switzerland and the Swiss,” the proceeds to 
be used for benefit of the Sunday-school library. 

—A union normal class of four hundred members was 
organized at the First Congregational Church, Lowell, Mass. 
(the Rev. Smith Baker, pastor), last week, under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. A. E. Dunning, of Boston. Mr. Dunning’s 
great experience in this department makes him a most efii- 
cient leader, and the drill of eight double lessons cannot fail 
to advance the efficiency of Sunday-school work in the 
Spindle City. Let other cities do likewise. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Hartford, Conp., 
celebrated its twentieth anniversary February 11. The 
occasion was appropriately celebrated, everything being 
done to express the unity and love existing between pastor 
and people. Dr. Hedge has been an exceedingly successiul 
pastor. The church has 252 communicants. 
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—The sixty-fourth anniversary of the organization of the 
church of Clarendon, Vt., was celebrated last week. 

—Merrimac Valley Congregational Church was organ- 
ized under the most favorable auspices at Lowell, Mass., 
February 15. No President was elected; all the other 
offices were filled. The election for President will be held 


at the next meeting. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—A circular is in circulation, signed by Cyrus W. Field, 
Morris K. Jesup, William E. Dodge, Dr. Crosby, and 
others, appealing for help for the Swedish church in New 
York. The church is located on Twenty-second Street, 
petween Second and Third Avenues, and numbers about 
700 communicants. There are about 10,000 Swedes in the 
city, most of them mechanics, laborers, and servants. The 
church does not accommodate one-half the people who 
wish to attend the service, and the pastor, the Rev. Conrad 
E. Limberg, states that there is now in hand $10,000, with 
subscriptions amvunting to about $1,000 more; that before 
the church begins building it is absolutely necessary that 
$10,000 more be secured. 

—The twelfth annual report of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice shows that it has been a busy and success- 
ful year. Public sympathy is growing more and more to 
identify itself with the work of the Society. 

—The Pastors’ Aid Society of the Brick Church of New 
York has arranged for a series of sermons for young men 
on practical subjects. The speakers are Des. Storrs, Buck- 
ley, Patton, Abbott, McIntosh, and President McCosh. 

—The members of the Union Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn who wish to retain the services of the Rev. N. 
Everett Smith as pastor have passed resolutions expressing 
their confidence in their pastor and appreciation of his fidel- 
ity and unselfishness during the five years he has ministered 
tothem. The church will hold services in Music Hall until 
they have made arrangements for a new church building, 

—In some of the secular papers last week there appeared 
a paragraph stating that the Rev. Dr. Terbune, pastor of 
the Bedford Avenue Reformed Church of Brooklyn, was 
about to resign. This paragraph has been the cause of much 
indignation on the part of the people and pastor, for there 
is not the slightest truth in the report. The Bedford Ave- 
nue Church was never in @ more prosperous condition than 
at present, nor the people more united. At every commun- 
jon new members unite with the church, and there are 
very few pews in the church that can be rented. 

—The paster of the Central Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. Dr. Behrends, will deliver a series 
of Sunday evenirg lectures on Christianity and Socialism, 
as follows: March 21, Social Theories of Plato, Thomas 
More, and Herbert Spencer; March 28, Historical Review 
of Modern Socialism ; April 4, The Assumptions of Modern 
Socialism ; April 11, The Economic Fallacies of Modern 
Socialism; April 18, The Rights of Labor; April 25, The 
Rights of Labor; May 2, The Responsibilities of Wealth ; 
May 9, The Responsibilities of Wealth ; May 16, The Causes 
of Pauperism ; May 23, The Causes and the Cure of Pauper- 
ism; May 30, The Treatment of the Criminal Classes ; 
June 6, Modern Socialism and the Christian Family. 

—A new Protestant Episcopal church will be erected at 
Ocean Hill, Brooklyn, at once; the rapid increase of pop- 
ulation in that section of the city making it apparent that 
itis a wise and judicious movement of the bishop. Trinity 
parish at New Lots also propose erecting a new church. 
The site has been selected at Schenck and Division Avenues, 
The building will be of stone, Gothic, and will cost $20,000. 

—The members of the Park Avenue Methodist Primitive 
Church of Brooklyn, which is located on Park Avenue, on 
the line of the elevated road, have voted to dispose of their 
church property, the noise of passing trains being so great 
that it is impossible to hear the speakers in the pulpit. 

—The Board of Trustees of the Brooklyn Tabernacle 
dined, with their wives and families, last week at one of the 
hotels in New York. Previous to the dinner the annual 
meeting of the Board of Trustees was held. 

—The pastor of the Church of the Reformation in Broek- 
lyn has put in operation a scheme to increase the attendance 
of children at the church services on Sunday. Each scholar 
in the Sunday-school receives a card containing the dates 
of the Sundays four weeks in advance. The children mark 
their names on these cards the Sundays that they attend 
services. Those attending every Sunday in the month have 
their names printed in capital letters in the parish paper, 
those who attend three Sundays in italics, and those who 
attend two Sundays in small letters. The Rev. Louis 
DeCormis will have charge of this parish during the absence 
of the rector, Dr. Bachus, South. 

—The Stuyvesant Avenue Congregational Church of 
Brooklyn is prospering under the ministry of the Rev. 
Hugh Smith Carpenter. 

—It is stated that in seventeen years more than $600 000 
of the church debts of the Episcopal churches of Brooklyn 
have been paid. 

—The new edifice for the congregation formerly worship- 
ing in the Gothic Methodist Episcopal Church, located on 
Powers Street, Brooklyn, was dedicated on February 14, by 
Bishop Harris. It is said that the amount of money con- 
tributed on the day of the dedication pays about two-thirds 
of the debt of the church. 

—The Constitution Club of Brooklyn have voted that no 
property should be exempt from taxation except such as 
is used for public purposes; or, in other words, the club 
favor the taxation of all church properties. 

—The pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church of 
Parksville, N. Y., J. Lee Gamble, refuses to accept the 
pension to which he is entitled, because the money is the 
revenue derived from taxes on whisky and tobacco. He 
has a circuit of ten miles, but will not use a horse on Sun- 
day ; he will not marry & non-church member and a church 
member, nor will he marry any one who uses whisky, beer, 
er tobacco. 





—The report of Grace Chapel, Brooklyn, N. Y., shows 
that there have been one hundred and twenty-four persons 
baptized in the chapel during the year. There are three 
hundred and seventeen pupils in the Sunday-school, with 
thirty-two teachers and seven officers. The parish now 
supports a lady visitor. 

—There is a revival in progress at East Hampton, L. I. 

—There has been a revival in the Baptist church at Wheat- 
ville, N. Y. Forty persons have united with the church. 

—A few years ago St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Port Chester, N. Y., was destroyed by fire. The 
cause of the fire was said to have been a spark from a pass- 
ing train. The loss was $10,000, and the insurance $7,000. 
The vestry of the church made application te the Directors 
of the New Haven Railroad for the deficiency, but the road 
would not acknowledge their responsibility. President 
Watrous, however, sent his personal check for $2,500 a few 
days since. 

—A German Presbyterian church has been organized at 
Nyack, N. Y., with the Rev. Dr. Schabehorn as pastor. 
Meetings, for the present, will be held in the First Church, 
but every effort will be made to secure a church home at 
once. 

—The Salvation Army has entered Ithaca, N.Y. They 
are not cordially received. 

—The united revival meetings in the Presbyterian Church 
at Rochester, N. Y., are very successful. The evangelist, the 
Rev. U. E. Davidson, is a most earnest speaker, appealing 
directly to the hearts of the people. 

—The Congregational church at Bay Shore, N. Y., is en- 
joying aspecial work of grace. Daring the past year there 
has been a growing interest. Special meetings are now in 
progress. The past month has witnessed the conversion of 
more than a score (a majority of them men). A young peo- 
ple’s meeting, recently organized, is well sustained, and 
carried on almost entirely by converts. 

—The reports of the Secretary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Philadelphia show that there has been an 
increase in the membership during the past year, that the 
gymnasium and reading-room are both well attended, the 
former s0 well attended that steps are being taken toward 
secaring athletic grounds, to be opened in the spring. The 
Northeast Branch, opened March 19 of 1885, has one hun- 
dred and twenty-five members, while the Northwest Branch, 
organized November 25, is steadily growing in numbers. 

—A temple for the use of Spiritualists at Neshaminy Falls, 
Pa., will shortly be constructed. 

—Twenty-five persons have united with the Methodist 
church at Patchogue, L. I. 

—The Moravian church at New Dorp, 8. L, has been 
presented with a site for a new church by Mr. George Van 
derbilt. 

—A class of seven was confirmed in the Episcopal church 
at Haddonfield, N. J., last week. 

—A large number of persons have united with St. Luke’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Newark, N. J., as a result 
of tlie recent revival. 

—A committee of the Philadelphia Sabbath Association 
called on the mayor of Philadelphia recently, asking that 
the law probibiting the carrying on of any worldly business 
or labor on the Sabbath be enforced. His Honor said that 
he would issue a proclamation requesting that no business 
be carried on on the Sabbath. 

—The Women’s Christian Association of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has made the fifteenth annual report, showing a year of 
work and prosperity accomplished. An extension to the 
building during the past year has increased the mortgage to 
$45,000. The Treasurer’s report shows a balance of over 
$1,000. 

—The rector of Trinity Church of Newark, N. J., has 
salled for Bermuda, his health requiring a change of cli- 
mate. The Rev. Mr. Wines, his assistant, is in charge of 
the parish. 

—A Home for Aged People of Philadelphia, endowed by 
the late Mr. George Nugent, will be begun in the early 
spring. 

—For some weeks past there has been a deep religious 
interest in the Congregational church at Upper Montclair. 
The pastor, the Rev. Mr. Gates, has conducted special 
meetings that have resulted ina number of persons uniting 
with the church, among them a number of heads of fam- 
ilies. 

—At the last meeting of the Philadelphia Presbytery two let- 
ters were presented for consideration ; one from Dr. Bacon, 
at present filling the pulpit of the Woodland Church as stated 
supply by permission of the Presbytery, stating that he 
could not keep his congregation together in his present ca- 
pacity, and that he was contemplating resigning. The 
second letter was from the elders, asking that the Presbytery 
reconsider its action refusing to admit Dr. Bacon to that 
body ; in case this was not possible, they wanted instruc- 
tion. The ballot for reconsidering the action of the Presby- 
tery stood 20 in favor and 23 against. 

—The interior of Trinity Lutheran Church at Germantown 
has been improved at a cost of $1,600. The church will be 
reopened Easter Sunday. 

—The thirty-third anniversary of St. Paul’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Newark was celebrated February 14. 
Seventy-four probationers have been received into the church 
during the past year, and forty-five persons into full mem- 
bership, making a total of 119. 

THE WEST. 


—The Rev. Mr. Assaton is working among the poor of St. 
Louis, Mo., for the purpose of establishing a mission io the 
East End. He is trying to persuade one hundred and fifty 
business men to pay the salary of a man to conduct the 
mission, under the superintendence of the rector of 8t. 
Peter’s Church. It is thought that this appeal will be met 
at once and that a mission to \be known as the Epiphany 
Mission will be established. 





—Colorado ‘‘ Daily Gazette’ is our authority for the 
statement that Colorado College has entered upon its new 
year under favorable auspices and with bright hopes. It 
financial embarrassments have been largely removed. 
thanks to the faith and courage of Professor Marden. The 
number of students has been increased, especially in tke 
scientific department. A new furnace is to be added to tLe 
meteorological department, and a general reading-room 
provided for the students. Professer Marden’s sagaciors 
scheme of getting one hundred persons to promise $1(0 
each annually for five years to come has gone far enough 
to secure an income of $5,000 a year for the next five years 
by which time it is hoped that permanent endowment may 
be secured. This college has certainly stood the test of 
severe trial, and has earned and deserves the respect and 
confidence of the public. 

—A special ¢ffort is being made toward placing the Union 
Gospel Mission of Louisville, Ky., on a permanent financi: 1 
basis. It is proposed to raise money to purchase the pre p- 
erty on the south side of Jefferson Street, between First and 
Brook, for the use of the mission. 

—At Kirkville, Mo., meetings have been in progress for 
the last three weeks. Noone church in the town will hold 
the audiences that assemble. One hundred and forty-five 
persons have confessed conversion up to the present time. 

—The Young Men’s Ciub of the First Congregations] 
Church of Columbus, Ohio, issue ‘‘ The Greeting,” a smal] 
paper giving the news of the church. Of the work being 
done they report the mission on Goodale Street as prosper- 
ing under many discouragements ; that the singing of the 
congregation has improved, and that the responsive service 
introduced into the church has resulted most favorably ; 
that the Lenten services inaugurated last year were a great 
success, and will be continued this year; that the Sunday- 
school is growing in numbers and intelligence. 

—A series of union revival meetings has been in prog- 
ress at Imlay City, Mich., since the Week of Prayer. 

—At Leavenworth, Kan., a revival began in the First 
Baptist Church last week. During the first week twenty- 
five persons were baptized, and as many will be baptized 
during the present week. 

—At Union City, Tenn., a revival has been in progress in 
the Methodist church, under the auspices of the clergy of 
the several denominations of the city. Open-air meetings 
are held, also, at the opera-house and at the railroad 
depot. 

—Abcut one hundred persons have united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church at Caldwell, Ohio, as the frnit of 
the revival in progress. At Tiffin, same State, there are 
revivais in all the churches. This is attributed to the infiu- 
ence of the recent revival under the Rey. Sam Jones at 
Cincinnati. 

—Nineteen persons united with the Walnut Hills Presby- 
terian Church of Cincinnati, Ohio, at the last communion. 

—Over $13,000 has been subscribed to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Cincinnati. 

—Great preparations are being made for the meetings to 
be held under the Rev. 8am Jones at Chicago, Ill., February 
28. All the churches are represented on the Committee of 
Arrangements. 

—Twenty five persons have united with Grace Episcopal 
Church of Chicago. 

—A new church building will be erected by the Second 
Presbyterian Church of St. Louis, Mo. 

—There is a mission in progress in St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church at Waco, Tex. 

—At Only and Hillsborough, Ill., revivals are in progress, 
which are resulting in large accessions to the churches. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Irl R. Hicks has been installed pastor of the Olive Branch 
Church of St. Louis, Mo 
—C. C. Cook, pastor of the church at McIndoe’s Falls, Vt., has 
resigned. 
—R. G. Hutchins, of Minneapolis, Minn., has accepted a call 
to the Second Church of Oberlin, Ohio. 
EPISCOPAL 


—John C. Fleischhacker, a city missionary, died at bis home 
in New York, February 15, aged sixty-five years. 

—W. B. Walker, of Augusta, Ga , has accepted a call to Christ 
Church of Stratford, Conn. 

—Melville Boyd, rector of All Saints’ Church of Brooklyn, has 
resigned. 

—H. E. Cook, rector of St. Paul’s Church at Frankford, Pa., 
has accepted a call to Grace Church, Manchester, N. H. 


BAPTIST. 


—A. D. Spaulding, formerly of Greenville, has accepted a call 
to the church at Brattleboro’, Vt. 

—N. C. Mallory, pastor of West Fifth Street Church of Lowell, 
Mass , has accepted a call to Racine, Wis 

—D. T. Phillips has been installed pastor of the Broadway 
Church of Baltimore, Md. 

~—Frank Rae, of Pontiac, Mich., has accepted a call to St. 
George's, Ontario. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—W. G. McDannold has entered upon his duties as pastor o 
the Westminster Church of St. Louis, Mo. 

—David Wills, of Ringoes, N. J., has accepted a call to the 
Spring Garden Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Francis E Smiley, of Princeton Theological Seminary, has 
accepted a call to the Wharton Street Church of Philadelphia, 
Pa 

—Samuel Dunham, pastor of the West Church of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., has received a call to the church at MvGrawville, 
| i £ 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Calvin Sears Harrington, Professor Emeritus of Wesleyan 
University, died at Middletown, Conn., last week 

—Thomas Chalmers Easton, pastor of the First Reformed 
Church of New Brunswick, N. J., will probably accept the eal! 
to Newark, 
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Books AND Qutuors. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


Harper's Monthly.—Both in graphic descriptive and 
literary qualities and in pofnt of illustration Mr. Mon- 
cure D. Conway's account of the Krupp works at Essen 
is a notable article. By especial favor Mr. Conway was 
accorded the rarely granted opportunity of thorough in- 
spection of this, the largest manufacturing establish- 
ment owned by private individuals in the world, which 
employs 20000 men and owns 574 mines. There are 
hints in Mr. Conway’s article for another excellent paper 
on the social and material condition of the immense 
body of workmen, and their relations with their employ. 
ers. At present, however, he confines himself chiefly to 
the story of the manufacture of the great guns for which 
the name of Krupp is famous. Here {is a description of 
some of the tremendous steam-hammers used : 

“There is a curious personality in hammers, and work- 
men like to give them names. There are 82 steam-hammers 
in the Krupp works, of from 400 pounds weight to 50 tons- 
The largest is ‘Fritz,’ whose 50 tons fall on an anvil and 
anvil-block weighing together 1,250 tons, these resting on a 
foundation 100 feet deep. The next in size is named ‘ Max.’ 
It would require a poet like him who sang the ‘Song of the 
Bell’ rightly to describe the action of * Fritz,’ and I do not 
wonder that the Emperor, on his visit here, presented the 
worker of this hammer with a watch. I observed ‘Fritz’ 
for some time at work upon the steel stem of an Austrian 
iron-clad, the ‘Ferdinand Max.’ The metal was from one 
casting, without steam or weld, 45 feet long and of 25 tons 
weight. Four men with long clamps managed this red-hot 
mas*, swung over the anvil by a crane. They turned it 
readily this way and that, the foreman at each pause utter- 
ing a signal which ‘ Fritz’ understood, answering with a 
soft tap, or a gentle pressure, or with an earthquake. I 
was curious to see the anvil-block which supplemented 
the ability of the earth to sustain such shocks througha 
length of time, and was presently shown one whicb, after 
twenty-one years of thumping, had cracked straight through 
from top to bottom—possioly beneath some gentle stroke 
which was the last feather to break its huge back. Krupp 
does not make plates for iron-clads, but only such parts as 
might be needed for ordinary ships. 

“ Having lit our cigars on the Austrian fron-clad, we pro- 
ceed to ebserve the operations of ‘Max’ and other ham- 
mers. One of these I saw giving 300 tremendous strokes a 
minute. ‘Max’ was engaged in welding ‘hard’ iron 
(though this is more ductile than the other). To nice dis- 
tinctions between iron and iron ‘ Max ’ is indifferent ; his big 
bow-legs arch above a tower of pieces built on his anvil, and 
with crushing blows of his mighty fist he makes a hundred 
plates one.” 

Of the general policy of the Krupps Mr. Conway 
Says: 

“Krupp is king. Iron is master of the situation. When 
an ancient king displayed his gold, a sage said, ‘ But if 
another comes with more iron than you, he will be master 
of all this gold.’ The late Franco-German war is a modern 
instance. It has just been discovered that al’ hough 
M. Thiers declared proudly to the victorious Germars, 
* You may have all our money, but not a foot of our terri- 
tory nor a stone of our fortresses,’ privately he had advised 
differently: ‘Better surrender our provinces than our 
money, for our money can buy back our provinces.’ He 
had to part with both, and Berlin has grown magnificent 
with French milliards. The French also find that money 
cannot always buy iron. For no amount can they purchase 
Krupp guaos. This patriotism is in notable contrast with 
the impartiality of Englishmen. Wherever Englishmen are 
killed, in Africa or in the East, it is with English guns. In 
the Indian Museum in London there is an organ represent- 
ing a tiger devouring an Englishman ; it was conetructed 
by a Birmingham house for England’s chief enemy, Tippoo 
Saib, who was wont to have it set going during his meals 
that he might listen with delight to the tiger’s growls and 
the Englishman’s groans. Mr. Krupp has no objection to 
selling guns to England, but is shrewd in that direction. 
Recently England wished to purchase one or two of his 
latest and best cannon, but Mr. Krupp said he would not 
sell them less than a million pounds’ worth. Should they 
obtain one or two they would presently be copying them at 
Woolwich, just as the Russians have long been copying 
Krupp originals at Aboukhoff. If the English would give 
him a million pounds’ order, under condition that the 
guns supplied should fulfill every test at Shoeburyness, 
they might then reproduce them.” 

The number has even more and better descriptive and 
geographical articles than usual. David Ker gives a 
careful article on ‘‘ Africa’s Awakening,” with the latest 
and most exact information on that important topic ; 
William Simpson describes the work of the Afghan 
Boundary Commission; Edmund Kirke contributes a 
profusely illustrated article on the city of Cleveland ; 
and C. H. Farnham writes in an entertaining way of 
the picturesque features of Cape Breton Island, and the 
primitive customs of the people. Of the marriages 
there he tells this story : 

“Courtship is by no means a necessary preliminary to 
marrisge. To begin at the beginning: When a yourg man 
decides that be will marry, he often first builds a house* 
and it is no trivial matter here, where most of the lumber is 
eaw: by bandina pit. A man may be said to bein earnest 
when be begins his suit with months of such hard labor— 
and that, too, from a disinterested motive, not having the 
faintest idea, perbaps, as to who will be the mistress of the 





house. Wesawa number of such expectant build'ngs, in 
all states and of many ages ; for come, failing to get a ten- 
ant, stood without windows or doors, the image of a deso- 
late and empty heart. John ——, a young man duly pre- 
pared and determined to marry, had set out the previous 
week with his spokesmen to get a wife. He had no particular 
preference for any one, but they decided to go first to the 
house of Mary ——, one of the brightest girls of the parish, 
whom he bad often noted, but with whom he had never 
spoken. When they entered the house, a hint of their ob- 
ject was given to Mary, and she retired from the sitting- 
room. The spokesman then delivered his speech, in which 
he praised the personal qualities, the fortune, the social po- 
sition, of bis friend, and asked the band of Mary for him. 
As the father had no objection to the offer, be at once con- 
sented to leave the matter to his daughter. She was called 
in, and the spokesman conferred quietly a while with her in 
a corner, and she consented to the marriage. The spokes- 
man then led her out to the middle of the floor, and John 
came from his corner and took her by the hand; thus the 
‘contract’ was accepted, under the usual penalty of for- 
feitipg twenty dollars in case the engagement was broken. 
The evening was epent in dancing; but if any of the dea- 
cons bad had wind of the affair, it is probable that they 
would have come and changed the festivity into a prayer- 
meeting. 

‘The young man afterward engaged the priest to publish 
the banns for the first and last time on the foliowing 
Sabbath. But Mary bad her own plans in all this: she 
knew that the affair would reach the ears of Sandy —-, 
for whom she had a strong preference, and perhaps bring 
him promptly to a propesal. Sandy did come, and the up- 
shot of it was that be and his father went late on Saturday 
bight, roused the priest, and had Sandy's name substituted 
in the banns for that of applicant number one. 

“This new shuffling of the cards was common enough, so 
that it caused but a passing smile among the friends of the 
parties most interested. But a certain young man who 
heard the banns went home fn such depression that he asked 
his father for ten dollars. When questioned he. explained 
that the girl whom he had always intended to marry was to 
become the bride of Sandy ——, and he was going away 
tothe States. ‘Well,and why don’t ye carry her off and 
marry her yersel’, Malcolm? I'll give ye the upper farm 
this minute. Go, get your brother, see the girl, and bring 
her home here. We'll keep her safe.’ Now it happened 
that Malcolm was the richest of the three applicants, besides 
being, I will suppose for charity’s sake, agood fellow. Suf- 
fice it to say that they brought the girl home, bag and bag- 
gege, by stealth, that Sunday night, and moun‘ed a guard 
that prevented the success of any strategem on either her 
part or the part of others, and they were married on the 
following Tuesday.” 

Other features of the March “ Iarper's” are, the first 
part of a series by Mr. E. P. Roe called ‘*Tne Home Acre,” 
whose title very well suggests the purpose of the serles ; 
a capital short story by Brander Matthews ; a portrait of 
Miss Woolson ; and Mr. Abbey’s illustrations to Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ She Stocps to Conquer.” Mr. Howells, in the 
“*S'udy,” predicts a surfeit rather than a famine of poets, 
aud playfully regrets the day when ‘‘every quarterly, 
monthly, and weekly had its gridiron well heated, and 
its tender young poet or poetess always grilling for the 
amusement of spectators.” 





Macmilian’s Magazine.—The February number of 
‘* Macmillan’s” contains several short sketches of more 
than ordinary interest. It begins with an extremely 
clever bit of political and archmological satire called 
‘The Great Gladstone Myth,” purporting to be an ex- 
tract from Professor Boscher's ‘‘ Post-Christian My- 
thology” (Berlin and New York, a v. 3886). After a 
careful consideration of the inscription found on an 
ancient stone, which theauthor makes out tobeG O. M. 
and accepts as an abbreviation for Gladstonio Optimo 
Mazimo, he comes to the conclusion that Gladstone may 
be regarded as the sum of the monotheistic conception in 
England and a development of the sun myth, rejecting 
with scorn the unscholarly hy pothesis that the inscrip- 
tion should be read 90 M., meaning ninety miles from 
London. Mr. Ernest Myers contributes a paper on 
‘**Poetry and Politics,” in part a reply to Mr. Lang’s 
recent article on the subject. ‘‘A Champion of Her 
Sex” is the title given to Mr. W. Minto’s interesting his 
torical sketch of Christine de Pisan, a fifteenth century 
writer who was the author of more than fifteen thou- 
sand verses, of a medimval manual of military tactics 
and international law, and also of a treatise on the dis- 
abilities of women, in which she anticipated many of the 
arguments now used by the modern champions of the 
sex. Still another interesting article is an unsigned 
literary paper entitled ‘‘Some Random R:flections.” 
An exciting story of African hunting adventures is 
furnished by Mr. H. Rider Haggard, who has found 
in Africa a new scene for fiction, and has employed it 
more than once to great advantage. Ovher articles, 
selious and light, combine to make this the best issue of 
the magazine we bave seen for some time. 





Atlantic Monthly,—A glance at the March “‘ Atlantic ” 
shows a number excellently well balanced between 
fiction, literary essays, history, and biography. The 
story by an anonymous writer called ‘‘ A Brother to 
Dragons” is a delightful bit of literary work, with 
stirring incident, noble characters, and a charming 
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sixteenth century flavor. It ts not too much to say that 
Mr Aldrich has discovered a new writer of short stories 
worthy to take rank with our best. Dr. Holmes opens 
the ‘‘ New Portfollo” again to bring out two poems and 
& pleasantly recondite talk about occasional poetry. Mr. 
Justin Winsor has an article on ‘‘ Amerieana” which 
will be read with interest by collectors and students of 
history. Both the serials are strong and gaining in 
interest. A paperon some aspects of our post-Revolu- 
tionary history by John Fiske, an essay on the 
“Classic and Romantic” by F. H. Hedge, and a 
thoughtful tribute to the late Elisha Mulford by H. E. 
Scudder, are among the more important of the other 
articles, 


NAPOLEON I.’ 


Professor Seeley is not a historian, hardly a biog- 
rapher ; properly speaking, an essayist. This is not so 
much a history of Napoleon as an essay, first upon his 
career, and second upon his character. It contains a 
rapid sketch of hfs political and military career ; but, to 
quote the author's words, ‘‘ it dismisses more than one 
great campaign with a sentence and more than one fa- 
mous battle with a line.” Its alm is not so much to tell 
the story of Napoleon's life as to trace the development 
of Napoleon’s character and the mutual interest which 
he and his age exerted on each other. The reader who 
desires to get in a rapid reading a bird's-eye view of 
Napoleon’s life can find it nowhere, we think, so clearly 
and so concisely given asin this volume; but the esti- 
mate of Napoleon’s character and career is wholly Eng- 
lish, and, in our judgment, wholly inadequate. Accord. 
ing to Professor Seeley, Napoleon was a mere creature 
of the French Revolution ; he had no individuality ; ‘‘ he 
invented nothing, but was a creature of circumstances.” 
In politics he was an imitator ; in war, far from invincl- 
ble, or, in the true sense of the term. successful. Com- 
pare him with the Crezars and the Alexanders; ‘‘ they 
may be called the gods of history, Napoleon the Titan.”’ 
Even in his wars he was governed, not by a definite 
purpose, not even by an insatiable ambition, but by a 
Frenchman’s pique. The afm of all his campaigning 
was, not to establish a European empire, after that of 
Charlemagne, but simply to hum{llate England, because 
in the Egyptian campaign England had bumilliated him. 
If there had been no Napoleon, still the French Revolu- 
tion would have produced, perhaps in Moreau, a Jess 
marvelous campaigner, but a far more successful mill- 
tary and political leader. Finally, he has left nothing 
behind him, no monument, no impress of himself or his 
ideas upon the nation or the age. 

All this is far too simple, and, let us add, far too 
shallow and superficial, an estimate of the man of strange 
contradictions, who was at once the greatest Ilberator and 
the greatest despot ; profane, yet not without reverence ; 
remorseless, yet not without humanity ; ambitious, yet 
not without patriotism ; a visionary, yet with wonderful 
executive power. We are strongly tempted to take 
Professor Seeley’s book as a text for writing something 
on this riddle of the great revolutionary epoch of Euro- 
pean history ; but we forbear, and content ourselves 
with simply fraying that the character and career of 
Napoleon can never be understood without a compre- 
hension of the idfosyncrasies and _ self-contradictions 
which almost invariably characterize great genius ; with- 
out perceiving that intense prejudices and irresistible 
impulses almost always belong to natures of great force, 
and almost always warp, not only their intellectual, but 
also their moral, judgment ; without also taking account 
of the fact that the Napoleonic epoch was one in which 
the whole force of European aristocracy was combined 
by Pitt {n a masterful coalition to put down the upris- 
ing of the people ; and that the Napoleonic wars were 
a life and death grapple between the past and the future, 
the past having alike for its forces and its leaders wealth 
and culture, and the future having allke for its forces 
and its leaders impulses and passions, ill regulated be- 
cause they had never learned in eny school the necessity 
of self-control. It must recognize, too, in the utter 
overthrow of Bourbonism, not only in France, but in 
all Europe, in the emancipation of Italy, the quasi- 
emancipation of Spain, the republicanism of France, the 
enlarged enfranchisement of England, the irrepressible 
growing popular life of Germany, and the feverish rest- 
lessness of Russia, a monument, not to the wisdom, nr 
to the patriotism, ner to the moral excellence, but to the 
force and power, of Napoleon as the leader and crystal- 
Uzer, if not the instigator, of a revolutionary spirit which 
will not die out till it has accomplished the end which 
Napoleon himself had never the moral discernment to 
foresee. 





Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. By Dr. Edward 
Zeller. Translated, with the author’s sanction, by Sarah 
Frances Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Company.) It was no less a person than Gervinus 
who said that “ Die Philosophie der Griechen” was a sin- 
gular example of a faultless work ; and while Professor 





14 Short Httstory of Napolkon the First. By John Robert Seeley, 
author of **Ecce Homo,” With a Portrait, (Boston; Roberts 
Brothers.) 
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Zaller hs, by his numerous emendations in later editions, 
shown his dissent from the flattering judgment of his critic, 
yet it is certainly true that, so far as essentials go, Gervinus 
was right. The translation of the larger work into English 
is not yet completed ; but when the volume on Aristotle ap- 
pears, we shall have in our own language the standard work 
on Greek philosopby. Professor Zeller’s erudition is so 
great, his industry so indefatigable, that his larger work, 
while a mine for specialists and general readers, is far too 
deta!led and too bulky to be put into the hands of the ordi- 
nary college student otherwise than as a work of reference. 
The book before as is a compendium of the greater work, for 
the use of students. ‘* My object has been, primarily,’ says 
Professor Zeller, in his preface, ‘‘to provide students witha 
help for academical lectures, which would facilitate prepara- 
tion, and save the time wasted in writing down facts, without 
interfering with the lecturer's work, or imposing any fetters 
upon it. Hence I have made it my task to give my readers 
a picture of the contents of the philosophical systems, and 
the course of their historical development, which should 
contain all the essential traits ; and also to put into their 
bands the more important literary references and sources.”’ 
The question of the place of Greek philosophy can be only 
slightly influenced by the final decision in the contest now 
pending as to the place of Greek in the college curriculum. 


_ No matter what place the study of the languages is finally 


allotted, the study of Greek thought and culture will always 
be necessary to the understanding of the world’s history 
and of our own civilization. Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
did not speculate in vain, nor did the tenets of Stoic and 
Epicurean rule the Roman world to no purpose. The 
Greeks were a singularly humanistic people, insisting on 
the careful training and development of every human 
faculty, and their philosophy bears the marks of this 
national characteristic. It is patural, even when seemingly 
most fanciful, for it is the outcome of an endeavor to hon- 
estly satisfy human needs and longings. We have yet 
much to learn from the Greeks in the realms of thought 
and culture, and the summary of what the Greeks had to 
say and teach is found in their philosophy. In this little 
book Professor Zeller traces with master hand the develop- 
ment of systems and the teachings of the great masters. 
As an introductory book in the study of philosophy, espe- 
cially in its historical aspect, it is unsurpassed, and we 
hope and trust that it will rapidly supersede the crude and 
ill-digested text-books that too many of our college students 
have put into their hands by their instructors. 


Scientific Theism, by Francis E, Abbott (Boston : Little, 
Brown & Co.), had its origin in a lecture, in 1885, before the 
Concord Summer School of Philosophy on ‘ Is Pantheism 
the Legitimate Outcome of Modern Science?’ or, further 
back, in 1864, in the two articles of the ‘‘ North American 
Review ” in which the author criticised Spencer’s philos- 
ophy. He would solve the problems of theism, atheism, and 
pantheism by the principle of the objectivity of relations, 
claiming that we do know the objective relations of things, set- 
ting up a scientific realism or relationalism against nom!- 
nalism and aguinst subjective idealism; what is known of 
the universe is the innumerable relations of things formu- 
lated in the propositions which statethem. He raises the 
fundamentalissue between phenomenism and noumenism, to 
refute those who say that relations exist solely and exclusive- 
ly as the creative work of the human understanding. Noume- 
non, which in Greek philosophy signified ‘‘ that which is tutel- 
ligible,’’ came to mean in Kantian philosophy ‘that which 
is unintelligible,” a total inversion of meaning, which makes 
a revolution of thought, and explains the difference between 
ancient and modern skepticism. The consistent idealist 
says, ‘‘ Whatever I think or represent or infer or imagine 
or believe contains me and no other as both subject and ob- 
ject.’” He swallows up, as it were, the universe, and says, ‘I 
myself am the all.”” The mechanical theory applies the prin- 
ciple of the machine to the explanation of the universe, and 
gays, ‘It is a means to an end, and implies an external mech- 
anist.’” Nor can it deny teleology without being a suicide, 
It must admit an indwelling or immanent end, and an out- 
going or exient end. Spencer talks of “ adjustment of in- 
ternal to external relations,’’ which must mean adaptation 
of means to ends. Haeckel talks of ‘‘inheritance’’ and 
‘«ydaptation.”” So the theory of mechanical evolution con- 
cedes the point at issue. ‘* Monistic teleology is the heir of the 
future.” ‘ Theidea of God which science is slowly creating 
is that of the immanent organific and supremely spiritual 
infinite life revealing itself visibly in nature, and above all 
invisibly in haman nature and the human soul.” 


Outlines of Universal History. Designed asa Text-Book 
for Private Reading. By George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D. 
(New York; Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.) This book 
supplies a real need. It is comprehensive, beginning with 
the beginnings of authentic history and coming down to 
the present time. It thus comprises in one volume ancient, 
medimval, and modern history. It is typographically 
arranged in three styles of type, which suggest to the eye 
the relative degrees of importance of the information em- 
bodied ; the emaller type contaiving what is in the nature of 
notes. Black-faced sub-headings to the paragraphs facili- 
tate references, Thirty-two maps give the volume the 
character and value of a historical atlas. Disputed ques- 
tions are treated with caution and in a catholic spirit. For 
example: ‘‘ Whether mankind are all descended from one 
pair—the Monogenist’s view—or spring from more than 
one center of origin—the Polygenist’s view—is a question 
wisjch philological science cannot answer.’’ While the 
book is necessarily a compend, and there is no opportu- 
nity for ornament, the style is to a lover of classical English 
beautiful for its lucidity. The book is saved from being 
what such books are apt to be, a collection of dry de 
tails, by the author’s grasp upon and disclosure of the 
great principles which the course of human life nas evolyed 





in action, and which the author elucidates. His opening 
paragraphs on the era of the Reformation are an admira- 
ble, concise statement of the interlor spirit of that great 
renaissance. To combine in one volume a book for the 
reader and a ready reference book for the student is so 
difficult a task as to be well-nigh impossible. Professor 
Fisher may be congratulated on having achieved the impos- 
sible. As a ready reference book the volume is in every 
way admirable, and it will be found, if not fascinating 
reading, at least sufficiently attractive for any one whose 
interest in history is that of a student, not that of a reader 
of philosophy or drama. 


Correspondences of Faith and Views of Madame Guyon ,; a 
Comparative Study of the Unitive Tower and Place of Fuith in 
the Theology and Church of the Future, (New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.) The author of this little volume bas not 
told us his object in any preface, but we think we shall not 
be far from right if we say that it is his alm to make clear 
that faith is an act of the spiritual faculty—‘ a real sense 
by which,”’ to quote the author’s words, ‘it preserves and 
apprehends spiritual realities, just as the eye is the bodily 
sense by which acquaintance is made with what is visible ; 
the one being to the unseen and eternal what the other is to 
the seen and temporal.’’ This is a very good definition of 
faith, and one which needs to be illustrated and emphasized. 
If there is some danger in mysticism, there 1s a greater danger 
in the absence of mysticism. As the intellectual life must 
always be mystical to the mere animal sense, so the epirit- 
ual life must always be mystical to the mere intellect. The 
spirit of this little volume as a critique on the life and writ 
ings of Madame Guyon we have already indicated to our 
readers in a paper published by the author some few weeks 
ago. That portion of the book devoted to the life and writ- 
ings of Madame Guyon seems to us the best portion for 
practical purposes. The whole book will be found spiritu- 
ally stimulating to those who already possess in some meas 
ure an apprehension of ita spiritual postulate. To others 
we are afraid it will lack clearness. 


Solomon's Temple tind Capitol, Ark of the Flood, and 
Tabernacle. By Timothy Otis Paine, LL.D. Llustrated 
with 42 full-page folio plates and 120 text cuts drawn 
by the author. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Dr. Paine has 
given a lifetime to the work of which this elaborate volume, 
or series of volumes, is the product. We speak of the work 
as a series of volumes, though when the four sections are 
completed they will probnbly be bound in one. Dr. Paine 
has undertaken to give, first, in a very carefully prepared 
descriptive matter, with Scripture references, and, second, 
in a series of plates presenting the results to the eye, a re- 
production of the Temple, which may almost be termed the 
cradle of the world’s religion. This description and these 
plates are so complete that the declaration of the publishers 
is hardly hyperbolical: ‘‘ They furnish plans and specifica- 
tions from which a modern builder might construct an exact 
duplicate of the holy and beantiful house.’”’ For this pur- 
pose the author, with a devotion and enthusiasm rare in our 
time of newspapers and rap!d book-making, gave sixteen 
years of study to the descriptions contained in the original 
Hebrew Scriptures, followed them with a careful analysis 
and comparison with ancient versions, studied and read in 
the hieroglyphic text whatever bore upon the subject, and 
perfected himself as a draughtsman that he might do his own 
illustrating. The pictures presented of the Temple in sec- 
tion 1, which lies before us, more than modify, they even 
revolutionize, our conception of that edifice. ‘Lhe aspect of 
the strueture externa!ly is one of great solidity rather than 
of great beauty; massiveness and strength are its most 
striking characteristics, and this in spite of the fact that it 
is smaller at tho base than at the top, a colounade of 
three rows of stone pillars and one row of cedar pilasters 
supporting the overshadowing galleries, which serve also 
as aroof. For the careful student of Jewish archeology 
this work will be a necessity. 

Nature in Scripture, by C. C. Cummings (Portland, Me. : 
Hoyt, Fogg & Donham), is ‘‘a study of Bible verification in 
the range of common experience,”’ in six parts, under the 
heads, ‘‘ The World Tutelage,” ‘‘ The Fall,” ‘* The Principle 
of Justification,” ‘‘The Manifestation of Evil,’’ ‘‘ The Law 
of Atonement,’’ and “ Crises in the Process of Redemption.”’ 
It moves on, however, in such a vague, obscure, specula- 
tive way, that we can hardly discover what it attempts or 
accomplishes. It searches Scripture with reference to real 
life rather than abstract doctrire. It would apprehend its 
organic unity and boundless scope. But it neither defines 
nor arranges nor illustrates its points so that the reader 
can discover or appreciate them. He seems to be running 
into clouds, if not in any wrong direction. Give us books 
that will cut their way clear, and provoke attack or win 
favor. 


Defense and Confirmation of the Faith. (New York : Funk & 
Wagnalls.) This volume contains six lectures that were 
delivered by different clergymen in the second course of the 
Elliott Lectureship before the Western Theological Seminary. 
The lecturers are Rev. Drs. William M. Taylor, Carroll 
Cutter, Simon J. McPherson, Nathaniel West, Sylvester F. 
Scovel, and Henry C. McCook. Each has selected his own 
topic, and treated it with scholarly thoroughness. The 
strong and exhaustive apologetic for the Resurrection of 
Christ by Dr. West, and the exceedingly original and in- 
teresting lecture on ‘“ Fore-ordination in Nature, as an 
Argument for the Being of God, illustrated from the 
Maternal Instinct of Insects,” are worthy of special 
attention. The latter will be found very suggestive to 
preachers seeking illustration for pulpit themes. 


The Story of Archer Alexander, (Boston: Cupples, Upham 
& Co.) Archer Alexander was the last fugitive slave capt- 
ured under civil law in Missouri, He was also the original 





of the negro in the bronze group in the Capitol grounds at 
Washington known as “ Freedom’s Memorial,’’ and repre 
senting President Lincoln emancipating the negro. The 
story of his life, bis escape from slavery, his seizure under 
the slave law in St. Louis in the winter of 1563, and his re- 
lease by military intervention, is an exciting one, and is 
well told by Mr. W. G. Eliot, a member of the Western 
Sanitary Commission, who is personally acquainted with 
the facts of the narrative, and, indeed, played an important 
part in them. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—An English publishing house announces a “ History of 
the Vanderbilts.’’ 

— Readers 10 the number of 72,584 made use of the Astor 
Library Jast year. 

—An English translation of George Sand’s correspond 
ence is to be published in London. 

—D. Lothrop & Co. have just published in book form 
George Macdonald’s novel, ‘‘ What’s Mine’s Mine.” 

—The ‘‘ Independent”’ is publishing a serial story by Miss 
Phelps, entitled ‘“‘ Burglarsin Paradise.” 

—Mr. James Russell Lowell contributes an article to the 
forthcoming issue of the ‘‘ New Princeton Review.” 

—A new two-volume edition of John Morley’s “ Rous- 
seau ’’ has just been published by Macmillan & Co. 

—Mr. Lowell goes abroad again next month, and will 
prebably spend the spring and summer in England. 

—Macmillan & Co. are to be the American as well as the 
English publishers of Henry .James’s “‘ Bostonians.” 

—Miss Blanche Willis Howard is engaged upon a new 
novel. She is spending the winter in Stuttgart, Germany. 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co. (New York), have just published 
‘“*Transformed,’”’ by Faye Huntington, and ‘‘ Alice With- 
row,”’ by Lucy R. Fleming. 

—George Routledge & Sons are to be the Faglish pub- 
lishers of the American translations of Balzac now being 
issued by Roberts Brothers. 

—Henry Holt & Co. have issued a novel by Hugh Con- 
way, entitied ‘“‘ A Cardinal Sin,’ which was unpublished at 
the time of the author's death. 

—In an early number of * Lovell’s Library '’ will appear a 
new work from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Deems, entitled '* A 
Scotch Verdict in re Evolution.” 

—Mr. Colvin’s resignation of the Slade professorship at 
Cambridge excites universal regret by all who knew his 
eminent services to his department at the University. 

—Mr. Paul M. Potter, well known to journalists in this 
city, has become the editor of ‘‘ Town Topics,” and pro- 
poses to make extensive improvements in that paper. 

—‘* Half-Hours withthe Worst Authors’’ is the suggestive 
title of an article in the “Pall Mall Budget,’ which takes 
Mr. George Saintsbury totask for some exceedingly careless 
writing. 

—The Scribners have just published a very important 
work in Greely’s ‘‘Three Years of Arctic Service.’? The 
work is in two large volumes, and will be so!d by subscrip- 
tion only. 

—Ginn & Co. are to bring out a serles of text-books con- 
taining easy lessons in science, adapted from the works of 
Paul Bert, lately the French Minister of Education, and 
edited by G. A. Wentworth and G. A. Hill. 

—Although Mr. Lucy has assumed the editorship of the 
London ‘ Daily News,” he will continue to furnish ‘The 
Essence of Parliament’ to “‘Panch.’? Mr. John Morley is 
one of the leading editorial contributors to the “Daily 
News.”’ 

—It is said that Mr. Justin McCarthy has received from 
the sale of his ‘‘ History of Oar Own Times”’ about $30,000. 
It is estimated that if he had been able to copyright in this 
country his entire profit would have been more than double 
this sum. 

—A most appropriate day has been selected by Ticknor & 
Co, for the publishing of the biography of the poet Longfel- 
low by his brother, the Rev. Samuel Longfellow, which has 
been so long in course of preparation. It is Friday of this 
week, the anniversary of the poet’s birthday. 

—The copy of the second folio Shakespeare, containing 
wkat is claimed to be the autograph signature of William 
Shakespeare, which was discovered in Utah some time ago, 
and is now the property of Mr. C. F. Gunther, of Chicago, is 
to be exhibited at the meeting of the New York Shakespeare 
Society at Hamilton Hall, Columbia College, Thursday night 
of this week. 

—Roberts Brothers (Boston) will shortly publish George 
Meredith's novels. These stories have attracted great at- 
tention in England, and are more or less known in this coun- 
try. One of them, ‘* Diana of the Crossways,” has already 
had a large circle of American readers. The novelist has a 
style of his own, and his stories are thoroughly vigorous and 
individualistic. 

—Messrs. Scribner & Welford have just brought a valuable 
addition to our books on Oriental literature in a ‘* Dictionary 
of Islam,’”’ by the Rev. Thomas Patrick Hughes, B.D., for 
twenty years a Church of England missionary at Peshawar. 
It is the first work of the kind which bas ever been pub- 
lished in the English language, and is a cyclopedia of the 
doctrines, ceremonies, and customs, together with the 
technical and theological terms, of the Mohammedan re- 
ligion, compiled in the form of &mith’s Dictionaries. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Oo. will shortly publish a very 
bardsome memorial of the late (ieorge Fuller. Mr. How- 
ells will furnish a biozraphical sketch, Mr. Frank D. Mil- 
let an estimate of his genius, and reminiscences will be 
contributed by a number of the former friends of Mr. 
Fuller. The work will contain a complete list of Mr. ful- 
ler’s works, with the names of their present owners, and 
will be enriched by numerous choice ilustratiops. The 
edition will be limited to three hundred copies, and sold by 
subscription only, 
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JNQuiRING RRienps. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject «0 The Chrie- 
«tan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.} 


Given a church with three hundred members, nearly all in 
good circumstances—several wealthy—paying a salary of $3,000, 
liberal in contributions to the different Boards, and disposed to 
philanthropic work generally. Given also a member, a poor 
woman with three sons, the younger ten and twelve, the eldest 
twenty-one; the woman with but little idea of cleanliness or 
economy ; the oldest son able to work, but through heedlessness 
constantly lo-ing his place; the mother hence constantly in 
want ; helped by the ehurch and individuals till they are be- 
coming discouraged ; a half-orphan asylum near at hand, under 
excelient management ; a County House also, where inmates are 
well cared for. The mother refuses to allow the children to go to 
the orphan asylum or to attend the public s hool. Query—what 
is the duty of the church under such circumstances? 

How to give aid witheut increasing pauperism is a very 
serious and perplexing problem, and we do not think we 
can so’ve it for you inthis case. The refusal of a mother 
toallow her children to go to the orphan asylum is natura) 
enough ; her refusal to allow them co attend public school 
isa very badsign. If the church can by Christian sym- 
pathy and teaching preserve the home and inspire the 
mother to be a true mother to her children, this is infinitely 
better than to disrupt the home and send the children to an 
institution. Whether the church can do this depends 
partly upon the mother, but also partly upon the degree of 
Christian life developed in the church. 





Isitcommon pow for Congregational ministers to disbelieve 
in the divinity of ( brist, and also doubt the truth of his resurrec- 
tion as recorded in the Gospels? Do those who hold that belief 
usually regard ( hrist as an impostor or a self-deceiver? 

INQUIRER. 

No Corgregational minister in good standing in the Con- 
gregational church denies the divinity of Christ or his resur- 
rection, though both are denied by a portion of those in the 
Unitarian ministry. We do not think that any intelligent 
men, even among the extreme unbelievers, now regard 
Christ as an impostor. The most radical rationalistic view 
respecta, if it does not reverence, him, though it regards 
him as somewhat self-deceived, and his followers as still 
more under a delusion respecting his character and mission. 
The universal evangelical church reverence him as divine. 





Can you, through your paper, inform me what the Blood Atone- 
ment is, as practiced by the Mormons? A.I. 8. 

The doctrine of Blood Atonement is the doctrine attrib- 
uted to the Mormons that the killing of an apostate, or of 
one in danger of apostasy, is a deed of love, since it makes 
atonement for the sin of apostasy, and so makes possible 
God's forgiveness of it. 


Believing myself, but being unable te scientifically demon- 
strate, that ‘‘ fermented wine and alcoholic wine are the same in 
essence,” I would feel much obliged if you would kindly, through 
the medium of your valuable paper, state a few facts on this 
subject. J.B. 

Alcohol is a product of fermentation. Fermented wine is 
always alcoholic wine—that is, it always has a certain pro- 
portion of alcoho! in it. 


A correspondent writes: ‘The article ‘Curiosities of 
English Law,’ in your issue of the 7th nlt., taken from the 
London ‘ Telegraph,’ is misleading. Larceny means far 
more than ‘the taking and carrying away ;’ the manner of 
the taking and the quality of the thing taken are of chief 
consideration. Larceny is the felonious taking and carrying 
away of the personal goods of arother. If astudent were to 
read law as carelessly as the editor of the London ‘Tele 
graph’ has expatiated on it, he would be politely requested 
on his exemination to spend a half year or so looking up 
definitions. The word felonious is indispensable to convict 
of larceny. The intent is of the highest importance. Sever- 
ance of possession is another peculiarity in the crime of 
larceny, and on this point many of the apparently subtle dis- 
tinctions are drawn. The difference between the act of the 
man attempting to make way with the goods attached by a 
cord to the counter and the act of moving the goods from 
one part of the wegon to the other is that in the latter case 
the goods were entirely in possession of the thief, but in the 
former they were not. These distinctions may edify the 
student, but, like the Greeks at the siege of Troy, they can 
not be trusted. To say that a thief stealing earth is lucky 
simply because the act is not larceny is preposterous. It is 
a trespass, and for which the law provides a punishment. 
It is a maxim of the English law that every wrong has its 
redress. The reason why stealing earth is not larceny is 
because earth savors of things real, while larceny must be 
of things personal. So it is with water. When it is turned 
into artificial pipes it loses its character of reality ; but, 
whether it be in pipes or flowing in its natural course, no 
one has a right to trespass on his neighbor’s land to obtain 
‘“£.” 

I will esteem it a favor if you will inform me in your next 
ieene, if possible, who are the publishers of the books on Social- 
jem recoammended by Professor Ely at the Interd inational 
Congress. Also. what paper or papers are especially devoted to 
Soctatlem, or trades unions, or labor questions, if any, in the 
Cotted states! iW. 

Withenut repeating the list of books, with their publishers, 
it must suffice tw refer you toG. P. Putnam’s Sons for all 
of them. They make a epecialty of publications on eco- 
nomic eubjecte. 








Will some ove please tell me the author of the follewing lines : 
“ Thou mmat be true thyself 
If thom the truth wouldst teach ; 
Thy soul must overfiow if thou 
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Another's soul would reach ; 
It needs the overfiow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 


“ Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall the world’s famine feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed : 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed.” 
I saw it a number of years ago, and have long wished it might 
be printed, and also that I could find out its author's name. 
B. B. N. 


You anote an article on the “ American Press,"’ by Mr. Theo- 
dore Child. Please tell me, or ask him, where he finds in Alex- 
ander Pope’s writings, 

“ The rustic simpleton, 
Who whistled as he went, for want of thought.” 

We presume Mr. Childs had in mind Dryden’s 


“ He trucged along, unknowing what he sought. 
And whistled as he went, for want of thought.” 
—** Cymon and Iphigenia.” 





L. B. V. recalls the fact that May 6th, 1884, a meeting was 
called by the veterans of Brooklyn to found a home for South- 
ern soldiers at Richmond, Va. Mr. Beecher presided and 
made an eloquent address, and $6,000 was raised. Can some 
one tell her if the project is being carried out andhas the 
home been built ? 


Please inform me, through the columns of your paper, where 
the “Siamese Twins” were born, when each died, and their 
ages, and oblige an IGNORAMUB. 

Eng and Chang were born in Siam in 1811, of Chinese 
parents, were purchased from their mother at Meklong, and 
brought to America in 1829. They died in 1874, one sur: 
viving the other a few hours only. 





Pleace tell me where to obtain reliable information on 
medical electricity, and also where reliable appliances can be 
obtained. B. J. R. 

William Wood & Co., of New York, publish several 
treatises on medical electricity, and could doubtless give you 
the information desired. 





Rep Ants.—After trying nearly every remedy suggested 
by your various correspondents without success, [ was told 
by a friend that pulverized borax would certainly clear any 
house of ants, water-bugs, or cockroaches; that people 
generally used it too sparingly. I determined this should 
be said of me no longer, so I spread the powder thickly 
over all the shelves in the closets that the tiny ants fre- 
quented, filling the corners and every crack, and all over 
the window-sill, without any stint. I then put payers on the 
shelves, simply to keep the powder from the dishes, cake- 
box,etc For a day ortwol found a very few ants near 
the cake-box, but very soon every one disappeared. In the 
Fall I brushed the shelves clean, saving my borax to soften 
the water used in house-cleaning. This was five years since. 
Each season I use a little borax about the cracks and on 
the window-sill, but have not seen a single ant in my closet. 





Srmp.Le Way To Coox Ricze.—Put the rice in the dish in 
which it will be placed on the table with a sufficient quan- 
tity of cold water and a little salt. Set the dishin an ordi- 
nary steamer or steam kettle, and cook one hour. No stir- 
ring. 8.8. C. 


I have a second-hand copy of a valuable illustrated book, 
which I obtained at a low price, because some vandal! owner 
has daubed one of the engravings with water-colors. Is it 
possible to remove the colors without spoiling the engrav- 
ing, and if so, how ? K. 


A friend of mine possesses to an unusual degree the gift of 
“ dropping into rhyme,” like Mr. Wegg. She has wondered if 
the makers of children's books, valentines, Christmas cards, etc., 
etc., would pay her for making rhymes for their illustrations. 
Her power is very versatile. Can you suggest to whom she could 
apply? N. R. 

There are so many publishers who publish cards and 
books with rhymes and jingles that we can only advise 
your friend to patiently try one after another, sending 
samples of her work in this direction, and inclosing stamp 
for reply. 

How can Jupiter be morning star and Mars evening star (as 
the almanacs say). and yet both bein Virgo? How shall I find 
Mars? Lockyer's Astronomy gives Achernar as in Eridanus and 
tenth brightest str, and Beta in Centaurus as twelfth brightest. 
Warren's “ Recreations in Astronomy ” (p. 208) speaks of Acher- 
nar and B of the Centaur asthe same. Which authority is right? 

W.P. Ww. 

Will some of our readers better versed than we in astron- 

omy answer these questions ? 











** A Subscriber ” wishes to learn the address of any hotel 
proprietors who employ as waiters during the summer 
season young lady students or teachers. ‘‘ [ know,’’ she says, 
‘that such has been the custom in some of the hotels at 
the White Mountains, but am unable to learn particulars.” 


** A Subscriber ’’ would like to know the authorship of a 
poem called ‘‘ I shall be Satisfied,’’ and beginning— 
“* Not here | not here ! not where the sparkling waters 
Fade into mocking sands as we draw near; 
Where, in the wilderness, each footstep falters. 
I shall be satisfied—but, oh! not here.”’ 


An inquirer wishes to know who said: ‘‘ There are two 
days when a man need not fear death; one is the day when 
God has forbidden the angel of death to take his soul, and 
the other is the day when He has commanded the angel te 
take it.” 


O. B. L. sends us a copy of the poem “‘ The Last Hymn,” 
which F. V. D. can obtain by sending stamp and address. 
The poem is by “Marianne Farningham,” an English 
writer, whose real name is Hearn, and who was lately elected 








a member of the Public School Board of Northampton, 
England. F. J. D. also sends a copy. 


G. T. P. wishes to know whether a copy of the “Band of 
Hope ” speaker, issued in Boston in 1860, can be obtained, 
and if any one holding such book will sell it, and at what 
price. 


C. L, Stewart, of Arlington, Vt., would be pleased to 
receive a copy of ‘‘ Step by Step”’ from M. K. W., as offered 
in issue of February 11. 


M. B. P. would like to know publisher and price of “ Bec’s 
First Corner.”’ 


Your correspondent, ‘‘F. V. H.,’’ will find in Jevons’s 
Logic, in the Introduction, the specified quotation, as 
from Sir William Hami'ton. Again, in the “ Plato” of 
Collins, Elzevir Library, page 157, it is credited to Kant. 

L, A. P. 


L. 8. 8. and several others write that E. 8. will 
find the quotation wanted in ‘‘ Evening Prayer in a Girls’ 
School,” by Mrs. Hemans. 


C. E. K. inquires if any of our readers can tell the author 
of the Iines— 
“ Waiting to strive a happy strife, 
To war with falsehood to the knife, 
And not to lose the good of life,” 
and where they may be found. 





The stanzas beginning— 
“ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
‘shoughtlessly the maiden sang,” 
are published in ‘‘ Bryant’s Library of Poetry and Song.”’ 
fe Bel 


8. J. O. would I'ke to know of a first-class norma! 
school in session during the summer months. One in a 
cool climate, if possible, where health and vigor may be 
improved while studying. 





Will you kindly ask the writer of a letter addressed to me 
from Binghamton, N. Y., and signed, ‘‘ Very Many of Your 
Nephews and Nieces,’’ tosend me an address to which I may 
send a personal reply ? ** AUNT PiTIENCE,”’ 








MAGNITUDE NOT STRENGTH. 


T isoften supposed, says the Philadelphia ‘‘ Ledger,” 
that magnitude and strength go together, and that 
the increase of the former involves a corresponding in- 
crease of the latter. Yet, if we look a little closely into 
the world of matter and mind, we shall find that this is 
true only up to prescribed limits, and that outside of 
them an increase of bulk actually diminishes strength. 
The late Dr. Bigelow, in an address on ‘‘ Education,” 
thus illustrates this fact in the material world: ‘‘ A col 
umn or a bridge cannot be carried beyond a certain size 
without crushing or breaking its substance ; and a whale, 
if unsupported by the surrounding water, would die 
from the pressure of its own weight. A small animal 
will leap many more times his length than a large one, 
and the integrity of his slender limbs will not be injured 
by the exertion. The useful development of a tre- is 
known to be promoted by severe prunings, and, when 
this is impossible, as in primeval forests, the trees prune 
themselves, and attain greater height by the death of 
their under branches, the insufficient supply of sunlight 
being monopolized by the upper and dominant members 
at the expense of the lower.” 

The same law holds good in all human affairs. Men's 
bodies growin youth, both in bulk and strength, but to 
some there comes a time when increase of flesh dimia- 
ishes physical strength, and persons who continue to 
grow stout must either live on a lower scale of health 
and power, or adopt such a regimen as shall keep them 
at their normal weight. Bcdily exercise, though abso- 
lutely necessary to secure health and vigor, if persisted 
in beyond certain limits will end in breaking down the 
very power it has been building up. The practiced 
gymnast knows this, and insists rigorously on hours of 
rest as part of his training. 

Mental power grows in harmony with thought and 
study just as long as the proper limits are observed. 
With wise exercise the reason grows clearer, the imag!- 
nation richer, the insight quicker, the judgment more 
accurate. But if these limits are overstepped, if the 
mind he overworked and overstrained, it loses what it 
has been at so much pains to gain. Our wisest educa- 
tors have long since given up the notion that the more 
knowledge that can be crammed into the mind the 
stronger it will grow, and are now largely engaged in 
the task of selection, and on the problem of gauging 
the limits beyond which knowledge ceases to be power. 

The same thing may be traced in mercantile life. A 
man undertakes to build up a business. He finds the 
profits good, and naturally desires to expand. Up ioa 
limited point he can do this successfully ; beyond that 
it will become too large for him to handle, and, like a 
structure raised too high for its foundations, it will fall 
and be demolished in its own ruins. Where this limit 
is must depend on his capital, his business ability, and 
his other resources ; and the sagacious merchant will 
measure these carefully, and will know just when and 
where to stop. It is not the size of a business that 
determines its strength, but its solid foundations and its 
harmonious proportions 
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PRETTY TO LOOK AT. 


A good story has just leaked out con- 
cerning a well-known young Albanian, 
whose regard for appearances is rather in 
excess Of his bank account. The young 
man in question was coming down State 
Street recently, just beiow Eagle Street, 
attired in garments of ultra-fashionable 
cut and texture, and carrying, with stud- 
ied grace, an umbrella with an exquisitely 
carved handle, The umbrella was fault- 
lessly slim, and was covered with a neat 
black case. Near the Italfan peanut stand 
establishment that adorns the north side, 
just below Graves Hall, the possessor of the 
umbrella met a friend, who stopped him, 
and began discussing a matter of mutual 
interest. In order not to inconvenience 
the passing pedestrians the friends edged 
toward the curb, until unconsciously they 
stood close beside the stand. 

The conversation waxed interesting, and 
the fashionable young man began uncon- 
sclously to swing the dude umbrella. 
After several preliminary movements for- 
ward and backward, the umbrella be 
gan to describe erratic circles through the 
atmosphere. But, alas! ‘pride cometh 
before a fal!,” and the proud circling of 
the aristocratic umbrella was stopped by 
a rusty plebeian nail that protruded from 
the end of thestand. Anugly rent in the 
texture of the case told the story of the 
collision. It told another story also, for 
through the rent was visible, not the silk 
of a fine umbrella, but a quantity of cotton 
batting, that fooked as though pulled 
from a superannuated bed-quilt. The 
friend looked his surprise, and the fashion- 
able young man smiled feebly. Then he 
said, desperately : ‘“‘I may as well give it 
away,” adding, in an explanatory way, 
‘*not the umbrella, but the joke, don’t 


you know!” Then the youth confessed 
his guile. ‘‘ When that umbrella was 
new, it wasa beauty ; but it is a most lam- 
entable fact that the most beautiful 
umbrellas will wear out. Well, this one 
went the way of all umbrellas, and as I 
could not afford just then to get me a new 
one, I saved the stick, and, investing in a 
twenty-five cent case, jammed the latter 
full of cotton batting, as you see.” ‘ Yes, 
but what do you do when it rains?’ 
‘Oh, I only use this when the weather 
merely looks threatening. When it really 
rains I borrow one at the office.” The 
friend looked at him sadly, and, bidding 
him adieu, walked up State Street, mus- 
ing sadly upon the deceptiveness of ap- 
pearances.—[Albany Express. 








HOUSEKEEPING IN JAPAN. 


A lady writing from Japan says: 
“‘ Housekeeping here has no trials. The 
worn and vexed spirits of American 


chatélaines ought to rest in Japan after | like ch 


death. Capable and faithful servants are 
plenty and cheap. Our establishment 
boasts five, and for these we pay about 
what two would cost in New York. I do 
not visit my kitchen once a month, never 
give an order outside of a spoken wish, 
yet-the domestic machinery moves with an 
ease and perfection unattainable at home 
by almost any effort on the part of the 
mistress, The manners of the servants 
are amusing, not to say startling, to an 
American accustomed to the cheerful 
familiarity of her native help. Every 
night at bedtime our five retainers appear, 
prostrate themselves in succession to the 
earth, and retire. This is to wish me 
good-night and to renew their testimony 
of profound respect and pleasure over 
the privilege of serving me. It was 
difficult at first to preserve the necessary 
dignity for the ceremony, but now I am as 
majestically gracious as any other po- 
ientate. The other day, on one of my 
rare visits to the kitchen, a hair-pin be- 
came loosened and dropped without my 
notice. I had been seated in my own room 
oply a few moments when my houseman 
entered, bearing a small salver, which he 
presented to me with many genuflections. 
Fancy my surprise to see a little hair pin 
upon it, and to learn from my proud but 
embarrassed servitor tha’ it bad fallen to 
the kitchen floor from my head. After- 
ward I found there had been a discussion 
as to who should pick it up, and almost a 

uarrel as to whom onged the in- 
estimable honor of bearing it to its owner [” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Archdeacon Farrar’s New Book. 


The widespread interest which was shown by 
the American people in the visit of Archdeacon 
Farrar to this country has caused the issue of 
this new volume, called 


Sermons and Addresses in America. 


1 vol., 12mo, with Portrait, $2. 


This volume contains, in addition to the Ser- 
mons and Addresses, the Lecture on “ Dante,” 
and *' Farewell Thoughts on America.” 


Under the Mendips. 

A new story by Emma Marshall. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.50. 

Church Echoes. 

Illustrative of the Book of Common Prayer. 
By Mrs. Carey Brock. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
Short Comments on the Gos- 

pels. 

For Family Worship. By Bishop Oxenden. 
lvol., 12mo, $1 25. 

The Church in the Nations. 


Lectures by the late Right Rev. Henry C. Lay- 
D.D. ivol., 12mo, $1.25. 


Easter Sermons. 


Preached at St. Paul's, London, by Canon 
Liddon. 2 vols., 12mo, $3. 


In Press for Early Publication. 
History of Interpretation. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1885. By 
Archdeacon Farrar. 1 volume, octavo. 
Any of the above will be sent Ly mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. _ 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.,, 
PUBLISHERS, 
381 West 23d St., New York. 


TO-DAY’S PROBLEMS. 
EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. 


By Henry Ward Beecher.—Part I., Theoret. 
teal and Doctrinal Sermons. Svo, Paper, 50 
cents, Part IL, Practical and Vital Sermons, Pa- 
per, @1. Parts I. and II., one volume, Cloth, 
440 pages. 81.50. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE Poor. 


By Helen Campbell, This pressing question 
of our time ts di dp ically by a practical 
worker among the very poor. To the charm of 
dramatic personal narrative it adds valuable specific 

ggestions for cl ing the sources from which 
come most of our criminals—and many of our 
voters. Cloth, 60 cents, 

















An AppeaL 10 Casar. 


By A. W. Tourgee, Author of “A Fool’s Er. 
rand.” Treats of National Aid to Education through 
the States, in proportion to Illiteracy and to the 
local efforts to remedy it. Cloth, @1.25. 


“As interesting, as thrilling, as his novels are, 
and far more startiing.”—[Boston Daily Advertiser. 


“ When we came to his plan of national education, 
we would not deny its reasonable and stategman- 
e character.”—{The Nation, New York. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


*,* Send for our new Catalogue of Choice 
American Books. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


1, Poetry as a Represent-tive Art. By 
Professor George L. Raymond, of Princeton 
College. Octavo, cloth, $1.75. 

Il. The Adirondacks as a Health Resort. 
Showing the Benefit to be Derived by a Sojourn 
in the Wilderness. Edited and compiled by 
Joseph W. Stickler, M.S., M.D. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


RECENTLY ISSUED: 


lll. Mechanics and Faith. A Study of Spir- 
itual Truth in Nature. By Charles Talbot 
Porter. Octavo, cloth, $1.50. 

In the Story of the Nations Series. 


IV. The Story of the Jews. By Professor 
ry K. Hosmer. 12mo, cloth. ‘Illustrated. 
1 


V. The Story of Chaldea, From the Harts 

to the Rise Assyria. By. Zénaide A. 
Beqosin. 19m0, cloth. illustrated. (Nearly 
ready.) $1.50. 








*,* Putnam's New Catalog 


A collection of 10 beautiful Hymns 

and Carols for Sunday *chools. 

Bright new music. Send Sc. for 

specimen copy. Addrees N. Y. SACKED MUSIC 
EPOT, 73 BIBLE House, NEw York, N. Y. 


sent on application. 








Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
eonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


' Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in The Christian Union. 
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Important New Books. 


' By James ANTHONY FrRovupg, 
Colonies. M.A. Illustrated. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, $2.50. 


A singularly interesting volume.—[New York 
Tribune. 


LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. B* 


$1. 


thoughtful literary criticisms of recent years. 


THE HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERA- 


TURE By Professor WILLIAM ScHERER 

* Translated under the supervision 
of Professor Max Miiller. 2 vols. 12mo, 
$3 50. 

A history of German literature which is as full 
of entertainment as it is of instruction, and com- 
prises within a convenient sp°ce al: that is im- 
portant to know of German literature.— Prof. 
H. H. Bovesen. 


WHAT DOES HISTORY TEACH? 


By Joun Stuart Buackrg. 1 vol. 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

A small volume, but ore that is packed with 
treasure... . A bright, brave, inspiring book. 
we heartily commend it to our readers.— 
(Hartford Courant. 


THE FIGHT FOR MISSOURI IN 1861, 


From the Inauguration of Jackson to the 
Death of Lyon. By Colonel Tuomas L. 
SnEAD. 1 vol 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The important part which the State of Mis- 
souri played at the opening of the Rebellion has 
never before been adequately treated. 


DOMESTICUS. A Tale of the Imperial 


Cit By Wiriu1am ALLEN BouTuer, Author 
y: of “ Nothing to Wear.” 1 vel. 12mo. 
$1.25. 
It is the brightest, most fascinating and 
thoroughly enjoyable book in lighter litera- 
ture that has been published for a long time. 


By Wrut1aM Wa.porr A 
VALENTINO, ? oom Ainien 


vol. 12mo, handsomely 
bound, $2 


The details of workmanship are excellent. Mr. 
Astor writes apparently out of a full mind and 
a thorough interest in his subjects.—[Atlantic 
Monthly. 


STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND 


MR HYDE By Rosperrt Louts STEVENSON, 

. * author of “The New Arabian 
Nights,” “* Treasure Island,” ete. Library 
Edition, $1; paper, 25 cents. 

A work of incontestable genius ... What 
is worth mentioning, because otherwise many 
pecple will miss it, is that a noble moral under- 
lies the marvelous tale.—{James Payn in The 
Independent 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MAR- 


RIED Being a Handbook to Marriage. By 
* @ Graduate in the University of 
Matrimony. ivol. 12mo, $1.25, 

One of the brightest, wittiest, most sensible 
and wholesome books on the subject of matri- 
mony that we have seen. . . . it is brimming 
over with the best advice, but the dose is so hap- 
pily commingled with bright sayings, apt quota- 
tions, and pleasant anecdotes. that the reader 
takes it all before he realizes the exact nature of 
the compound.—{New York Observer. 


AN APACHE CAMPAIGN IN THE 
SIERRA MADRE. An Account of the 


Expedition in Pur- 
suit of the Hostile Chiricahua in the Spring 
of 1883. By Capt. Joan G. Bourke, author 
of “ The Moguis Indians.” 1 vol. 12mo, illus 
trated, cloth, $1; paper, 60 cents. 

A thrilling and absorbing narrative which af- 
forde an extremely interesting picture of Indian 





*,* These books for sale by ail booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


HIGH CLASS 


ETCHINGS. 


A new Illustrated Catalogue 
free by mail. Frederick Kep- 
pel & Co., 23 East 16th Street, 
New York. _ 





drew Lang. ivol. Elzevir 12mo, gilt top, | 


A collection of the brightest, wittiest, and most 


SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 


For High Schools, Seminaries, £c. 


| Song Creeting. 
OCEANA ; or, England and Her) costs, or $6per doz) By 1, 0. Rmerson. A 


really admirable collection of good songs. 
High School Book of Song. 
(75 ots.. or $6 perdoz.) By E.Leslle. Fineco 
lection of the best Part-Songs, Duets, &c. 
Song Reader. Book 2. 
(60 cts., or $6 per doz.) By Emerson and Brown 
Practical note reader, with good music. 
Public School Hymnal. 
(40 cts., or $3.60 perdoz) By Irving Emerson. 
Large collection of well chosen hymns and 
tunes. 
Welcome Chorus, by W. 8. Tilden. 
High School Choir, by Emerson & Tilden. 
Laurel Wreath, by W. O. Perkins, are three 


very successful High School Song Books 
Price, each, $1, or $9 per doz. 


For Common Schools. 

American School Music Readers. Book 
1 (85 cents), Book 2 (50 cents), Book 3 (50 cents), 
by Emerson & Tilden, are increasingly popular 
in graded schools, 

Song Bells, by L. 0. Emerson, and 

Golden Robin, by W. 0. Perkins, are two 


very popular general collections of genial 
school songs. Price of each, 50 cts., or $4 80 
per doz. 

Any book mailed for retall price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Derson & Co., 867 Broadway. N. Y. 


EASTER MUSIC. 


it ae. s §) A new arrange 
Captivity Captive.’? An eran, 
ure Selections for Easter Tide, interspersed with 
apprppriate hymns, set to original music, the 
w Service being eminently fitted for use on 
Kaster Sunday by young and old. 16 pp. By Rev. 
ROBERT LOWRY. 


Price, @4 per 100; 5 cts. each by Mall. 
‘ft IN. —Is 
Easter Annual No, 10,” tsueihis 


tains new and original songs by popular com- 
| posers, furnishing an abundant variety of ap 
pre yriate material for Sunday-School Easter 
ivals. 
Price, 84 per 100: 5 cts. each by Mall. 
i“ ; 1) 64 large octavo 
Festival Anthems,” pt. tnthens tos 
Easter and other joyous occasions. 
Price, 83.60 per doz.: 35 ets. each by Mail. 
Acomplete Catalogue of Easter Music, Services. 
Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 


$1 Rand>iph Street, (Chicago 


ELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominatiors 





Senxp ror CaTaLoevez. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 42 BieeckerS'., N.Y 


THE STAXNR“DARD. 





This remarkably successful book, by the 
author of ‘‘ Songs for the Sanctuary,’’ 
‘Spiritual Songs,’’ ‘ Laudes Domini,?’ 
etc., can now be had bound in red water- 
gover boards at 25 cents in qu: ntities. The 

ymn edition costs only 15 cents. Send 

uantity price for samp e. The Century 

0., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


e¥ A book of 100 pages, 
EWSPAPER The best beok for an 
advertiser to consult, be 

he experienced or other- 

ERT ISIN wee. lt opatdine —_ 

of newspapers and esti- 

mates of the cost of ad- 

The advertiser who wants to spend one 





ve: tising. 
dollar findsin it the information he requires, while 
for him who will invest one bundred thousand dol- 
lars in advertising, a schemé is indicated which 
will meet his every requirement, or can be made to 
do go by slight changes «sstly arrived at by corre- 
spondence. One bundred and fifty-t editions 
have been issue? Sent, rostpaid, to any address 
for 10 cents. Apply to GEO. PP, ROWE & CO., 
NEWSPAPER At RTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce 
St (Printing Honae Sq ). hew York. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of embrac 
ing reproductions of famouse 01 
for catalogue and sapplement of over 7.000 su 
jecta. Mention thie paper ry 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO,, 
338 Washinaton &t. Besteu. Mace. 


















making Henriettas, Melrose Cloths, 
—[Demorest’s Monthly fer March. 








NEW MATERIALS FOR MOURNING. 


The need of something suitable for mourning, yet cool and light in weight, felt by all 
who have worn black, has been supp!ied by eight new fabrics, Clairette, Convent, 
Gypsy, Princetta, Feather and Pansy Cloths, Imperial Twill, and Royal 
Serge. These come in different grades, but all of the finest wool and silk. They are 
brought out by the well-known mannfacturers, Priestly & Co., hitherto best known as 





and Drap d’Alma of exquisite quality. 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


The names of Dvorik, Tschalkowsky, Scharwenka, 
Botly, Kjerulf, and others of the younger men in modern 
music which we might mention, have a curious and even 
ridiculous look to those who are uninitiated in the mat- 
ter of their pronunciation, and the impression is not 
lessened when one comes to hear the name sounded 
giibly from the tongue of some friend who does know 
the true pronunciation. They then have the effect of a 
joke cracked at the expense of the spelling reform 
movement, and one half expects to hear that they are, 
after all, only the familiar names of Jones, Smith, or 
Brown spelled according to some new system of phonet- 
ics. Of the names we have mentioned that of Dvorak is 
perhaps the one which causes the greatest speculation 
when seen, and creates the most astonishment when 
heard ; for who, in possession of his wits, would ever 
dream of pronouncing it as though it were spelled 
Dworschok’ And yet that is as near like the sound 
with which one of his admiring countrymen will give 
forth his name as it is possible for the syllables of our 
paltry language to represent. So much for being a pure 
Bohemian by birth ; though, for our part, we should 
prefer to have our compositions coupled with our true 
surname, rather than be indifferently designated as 
‘* that composer with the unpronounceable name.” 


Laugh as we may at Dvorik’s name, when we come 
to his fame and the works which have secured it, we 
have room for admiration only, and it is safe to assert 
that no one ever heard his stirring, wild, ani altogether 
beautiful ‘‘ Sclavonic Dances” without at once being 
won over to the man—in spite of former slight prejudices 
concerning his name—and wishing to know more about 
him. And if one has afterwards heard his ‘Stabat 
Mater,” or played over his ‘‘ Legendes,” one is no true 
enthusiast if the Bohemian's wild spirit of passion and 
romance bas not stirred one’s fancy to the utmost. 

At arecent Thomas popular concert one of the num- 
bers on the programme was the Scherzo from Dvorik’s 
symphony in D minor, and a nocturne for strings, both 
of which made the basis of interesting personal notes of 
the composer the following morning by a prominent 
critic connected with a leading morning journal. He 
says: ‘‘ The Scherzo is the most interesting movement 
in the symphony composed by Dvorak last year for the 
London Philharmonic Society, which was played at the 
Jast concert of our local society of the same name. The 
symphony is the second work of the kind which 
Dvorak has published, but it had at least three, possibly 
four, predecessors. The composer’s latest biographer, 
Dr. Josef Zubaty, says that already in 1864 Dvorak had 
two finished symphonies in his desk. This was eleven 
years before he obtained the ‘ Artist’s Stipend’ from the 
Austrian Government which enabled him to devote 
himself exclusively to composition and opened the way 
for him to publicity through the kindness of Brahms 
and Hanslick, who were on the Committee of Awards. 
Dr. Hanslick, in introducing Dvorak to the Vienna pub- 
lic, related that among the compositions which accom- 
panied the young Bohemian musician’s application 
for the stipend was ‘a symphony, pretty wild and un- 
trammeled, but at the same time so full of talent that 
Herbeck, then a member of our committee, interested 
himself warmly for it.’ The key of this symphony has 
not been mentioned. It was probably one in E flat 
composed in 1874. If thls surmise is correct, then the 
so called ‘second’ symphony may be Dvordk’s fifth. 
His two published symphonies are respectively in 
D major (op. 60 ; it was brought out in Boston by Mr. 
Henschel), and D minor (op. 70). It is on record that 
Dvorak composed a scherzo or a symphony in D minor 
in 1874, and since such a single movement bas never been 
published, the indications are that the London Philhar- 
monic Society’s work was constructed around the 
movement composed eleven years before. If s0, the 
fact is a suggestive commentary on the extent to which 
success stimulates appreciation, and might also serve 
as an indication that the unknown Dvorik of eleven 
years ago was a better man than the musical lion of to. 
day ; for the opinion that the scherzo is vastly superior 
to the other movements of the D minor symphony is one 
that is genera)ly acquiesced in by local critics and must- 
clans. The Notturno for strings is the fortieth of Dvorik’s 


“numbered works, and a most interesting composition, 


though it loses in poetical effectiveness from being too 
long spun out. A daring device of holding a single bass 
note in the cellos during two-thirds of the piece is 
especially happy. Slightly abbreviated, there would 
need be no doubt that it would exert an enduring 
charm in our concert rooms, It was warmly ap- 
plauded.” 


Speaking of odd names recalls the clever jingle verses 
which we published in these columns two or three 
months ago, upon the names of German musicians, and 
which first appeared in a German paper. A similar 
set of verses rhyming the names of British musicians 
has lately been written by Mr. Sinclair Dunn, and we 


place the two ‘‘ poems” herewith side by side for the 
sake of an amusing comparison : 


Handel, Berdel, Mendels- Macfarren, Mackenzie, 
sohn ; Clay, 

Brendel, Wendel, Jadas- Sullivan, Hutchinson, Day, 
sohn ; Banister, Incledon, Lunn, 
Miiller, Hiller, Heller, Franz ; Robinson, Shakespeare, 

Plothow, Flotow, Biilow, Dan. 
Ganz. 
Hansen, Jansen, Jensen, Archer, Stainer, Steggall, 
Kiel ; Ralph, 
Stade, Gade, Bade, Stiel ; Barnby, Loaslie, Oakeley, 
Naumann, Neumann, Hiin- Balfe, 
nerfurst ; Barnett, Curwen, Dibdin, 
Niemann, Riemann, Diener, Stark, 
Wiirst. Bishop, Sloper, Braham, 
Spark. 
Kochler, Dochler, Rubin- Santley, Maybrick, Rigby, 
stein ; Guy, 
Kimmel, Hummel, Rosen- Bonnett, Cowen, Parcell, 
stein ; Pye, 
Lauer, Bauer, Kleinecke ; Adams, Faning, Lawson, 
Romberg, Plomberg, Rein- Dunn, 


ecke. 


Meyer, Beyer, Meyerbeer ; 
Heyer, Weyer, Reiber, Beer ; 
Lichner, Lachner, Schach- 


Larcom, Wilson, Patey, 
Nunn. 


Cummings, Harper, Reyn- 
olds, Fox, 
Distin, Hollins, Levey, Cox, 





ner, Dietz ; Bridson, Thorndike, Wal- 
Hill, Will, Briill, Grill, Drill, lace, Dart, 
Riess, Rietz. Blagrove, Barrett, Thomas, 
Smart. 


It is often observed that when one’s attention has been 
particularly and frequently drawn to a certain subject, 
as a matter of study or speculation, the number of facts 
and incidents which arise touching the subject in mind 
is comparatively large. This is emphasized to us at 
present by the frequency with which we have lately 
come across items relating directly or indirectly to the 
main subject of Dr. Charles Waldstein’s recent essays in 
the ‘‘Century” on ‘‘The Lesson of Greek Art.” We 
referred to these papers several weeks ago, and only last 
week spoke of them again from the point of view of a 
practical musician. Aud now there has come to our 
notice, in a late issue of ‘‘The Keynote,” a paragraph 
which takes us back once more to Dr. Waldstein’s 
original idea of “ better art training in the schools,” and 
‘‘ higher standards among artists themselves.” We sus- 
pect that he would find much to commend in the senti- 
ments expressed in the following report : 

**Calvert Vaux, of fair reputation as our Central Park 
architect, was not very long ago talking with a worthy 
artist, when the latter expressed a sincere wish to paint 
a picture which should have more than a transitory 
value—which should be useful and permanent in the 
way that the old painters’ works were of use. He said : 
‘The best we are able to do {s but for the amusement of 
an idle hour; how much greater effort might we make 
if we were permitted to share in the adornment of some 
public building, with lessons of patriotism or fortitude 
where they could be seen by all.’ Mr. Vaux replied 
that he had long entertained a hope of bringing about a 
scheme by which something of the kind might be done. 
He had built several schoolhouses ; for each he had had 
a little more liberty of decoration than in the one 
before, and he thought that in tlme it might be found 
poesible to have painted a number of cultable works, 
which could.be reproduced in the public school bulld- 
ings. These should illustrate the lives of noble Amert- 
cans, or set forth imporiant or telling scenes in the 
history of our country, or else they might be pleces of 
nobly decorative character. If the orlginals were of the 
proper sort—simple, but thoroughly good in workman- 
ship—it ought to be possible to reproduce them at a 
small cost, and thus place before the rising generation 
somne works of art which should elevate rather than 
degrade their taste. Perry’s picture of ‘ Franklin at 
the Printing-Press’ was mentioned as a good one with 
which to inaugurate these instructive frescoes. War 
scenes will be utilized, of course, to teach the young 
idea how to shoot. Personally, I hope, if the scheme 
assumes definite proportions, that none of the rotunda 
terrors at Washington will be spread upon schoolhouse 


panels,” 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


Mr. Ablel Haynes, of Strongsville, Ohio, celebrated 
his ‘‘ golden wedding” January 28, 1886, with his sec- 
ond wife. He had seven children by his first wife. 


A diamond worth $800,000 is being cut in Amster- 
dam—the chief city in the world for such work—to be 
given to Queen Victoria on the fiftieth anniversary of 
her ascension to the throne. 


A bright little girl in the First Presbyterian Sabbath- 
school at Hudson, N. Y., upon being asked what sort of 
a spirit that of the Pharisee was, replied : ‘‘ It was doing 
a good thing, and then feeling big over it.” 


The savings banks of New York City bave 640,000 








depositors, who deposited last year $75,000,000 and 
withdrew $71,000,000. The aggregate resources of the 
savings banks amount to $801,000 000, with $256,000,- 
000 due depositors, who had $8 800,000 of interest cred- 
ited during last year to their accounts. 





For many years past a Richmond, Va., man has 
picked up from the streets one brick at a time, and a 
year ago he had accumulated a sufficient number of 
bricks to build him a small house in the suburbs. 





In Norway it {s believed that wolves are frightened 
away by telegraph lines. It is safd that, however hun- 
gry a wolf may be, he will never go into a spot that fs 
inclosed by ropes stretched on posts. Since the first tel- 
egraphic line was established, twenty years ago, wolves 
have never appeared in the neighborhood. 


In his lecture before the Boston Scientific Society the 
other evening, Dr. Kneeland gave the latest prices for 
wives among the Santhal people. If the woman is young 
and pretty, the husband must pay to her relatives from 
three to five dollars. Divorced women are quoted at 
about a dollar and a half, and widows at seventy-five 
cents each. 


Mrs. Lovey Aldrich, of Leslie, Ingham County, Mich., 
born in 1800, isthe widow of Caleb Aldrich, born in 
1765, who served through the Revolution, and as such 
she draws a pension. A portrait represents a woman of 
sixty-five, still hale and hearty, and the last surviving 
Revolutionary pensioner in Michigan, if not in the 
United States, ae ome 

An oddity in the shape of a religious publication comes 
from Los Angeles, Cal., and it calls to the unconverted 
under the sonorous appellation of the ‘‘ Lost Angels’ 
Trumpet Call.” Its prospectus sets forth that it is ‘‘ pub- 
lished by the Holy Family, for the Heavenly Host of 
Angels. It isalso the Horn of Salvation. One Toot, One 
Cent.” 

The book on which all the Kings of England, from 
Henry I. to Edward VI., took the coronation oath {s ina 
private library in England. It is a manuscript of the 
four evangelists, written on vellum. The origina] bind- 
ing, ina perfect state of preservation, consists of two 
oaken boards, an inch thick, fastened together with 
stout thongs of leather. 

The population of the world is estimated at 1,455, 92u,- 
000. Less than one-third of this population profess 
Christianity. One-half of this third are Catholics, 
Among the languages of civilized nations English is the 
most widely spread, being the mother tongue of 80,000,- 
000 of people. The British dominions cover nearly two- 
thirteenths of the earth’s surface, and contain more than 
one-sixth of its population. 





The ‘‘ Christian Hour,” apropos of President Cleve- 
land’s recent utterances about newspaper lying, says : 
“A kind, well-meaning man once gave us some friendly 
advice, in which he warned us against three things he 
disapproved of in the life of our honored associate 
editor |Dr. John Hall]; namely, the keeping of fast 
horses, inveterate smoking, and editing Frank Leslie’s 
‘Sunday Magazine’!” It adds: ‘‘ Nearly all untruth is 
made plausible by some foundation, however slight. 
Talmage edits a Sunday magazine ; Spurgeon smokes 
quite freely, or did; and a New York medical doctor, 
with the same name and general appearance as our 
associate editor, drives fast horses.” 





The representative of one of the great so-called religious 
papers of the country called at the office of one of our large 
Connecticut factories and offered as a personal fayor to 
write up the whole concern in big shape for $1,000. The offer 
was declined in the same noble spirit of sélf sacrifice with 
which it was made, Then it was renewed at $500 (under 
request of secrecy if accepted). This was declined, too ; and 
the religious representative knocked himself down step by 
step until, while his first demand was for $1,000, his last 
offer was to do it for nothing if they would take fifty copies 
of the paper containing the proposed article!. And they 
wouldn’t accept that. They didn’t sv much object to being 
written up, but they didn’t know what to do, they said, with 
the fifty papers.— [Hartford Courant. 


Will the ‘‘ Courant ” please name the offender, in the 
interest of good morals ? 


A correspondent gives the following as the true origin 
of the $ sign, in correction of the fanciful theory, men- 
tioned in Fact and Rumor, that it was taken from the 
scroll about the pillars of Hercules on the Spanish dol- 
lar. He says: ‘“‘ The Spanish dollar was equal to eight 
‘reals,’ It was called ‘the piece of eight’ when first 
coined, and, later, was given the name of dollar, from 
its similarity to the Joachim thaler of Bavaria. The 
old coins, with the pillars as described, bear on them the 
figure and word ‘8 Reals.’ In designating them in com- 


mercial practice as pieces of eight, it was usual to use 
the figure 8, and, to prevent the risk of including the 
figure as part of the enumeration of the plece, it was 
written, not 810, for ten dollars, but $10. This is said 
to be the origin of the sign, and it seems the more prob- 





able when the history cf the coin is considered.” 





Feb. 25, 1886. 
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UNCONSCIOUS COUNTING, 


There is an ingenious article on ‘‘ un- 
conscious counting” in the January num- 
ber of the ‘‘ Gartenlaube,” in which the 


writer, Herr W. Preyer, points out that the | 


ability possessed by every grown-up per- 
son of ordinary intelligence to distinguish 
three, four, or even five objects at a 
glance and without being conscious of 
counting them, may, by practice, be per- 
fected to such a degree that it becomes 
quite as easy to count ten objects as it is 
to count three, and that it is possible to 
give the exact number up to thirty objects 
ata single glance, Asan example of the 
latter attainment, the writer points to the 
well-known arithmetician, Dase, who 
died in 1861, and who declared that he 
could count thirty objects cf the same 
kind as quickly and easily as other people 
could count three or four. The truth of 
the assertion was often proved when Dase, 
with lightning rapidity, gave the correct 
number of a herd of sheep, of the books 
in a library, or the window-panes in a 
large house. Apart from the utility of 
this new branch of sclence, the method of 
teaching it is such that if it is only prac- 
ticed as a game, it may afford amusement 
in many a8 juvenile and family circle. 
The test of how far any one can count at 
8 glance {is easily made by putting several 
small objects, such as coins, pins, or 
matches, under a sheet of paper, then lift- 
ing the paper for a second and looking at 
the objects, and, after covering them 
again, give an estimate as to the number. 
At first it will be found difficult to fix the 
number if there are more than from three 
to five objects, but the eye becomes very 
soon accustomed to distinguish between 
larger numbers, so that, after a short 
time, eight or nine objects will be counted 
by the eye with the same facility. Care 
should, however, be taken that the count- 
ing is not done consciously, for that would 
take far too much time; the number of 
objects should only be valued. The mis- 
takes which are at first frequently made 
{n this guessing game will become rarer 
and rarer, and almost anybody can become 
an expert in rapid counting up to ten 
objects. After that {t becomes more diffi- 
cult. Thesensation, says Herr Preyer, of 
a person practiced in unconscious count- 
ing, when looking attentively at larger 
numbers of objects, is that their number 
shoots rapidly through the head. To 
acquire this method of cuounting, black 
spots should be made on white square 
pleces of cardboard, first symmetrically, 
and in small numbers; afterward their 
number may be increased and their posi- 
tion altered. It will also be good practice 
to open a book, cover part of the page, 
rapidly look at the lines left uncovered, 
and to guess at thelrnumber. It is aston- 
ishing how soon the eye gets accustomed 
to the numbers. The more advanced 
‘‘unconscious counter” should practice 
on spots not regularly arranged, which is 
much more difficult at first. Herr Preyer 
concludes his interesting article with the 
remark that unconscious counting, like 
all other oft-repeated processes, such as 
lifting the hat as a token of salutation, 
becomes at last an entirely mechanical 
process; to which we have only to add 
that if it does not become easier than the 
common form of salutation appears to be 
to a large part of male hat-wearers, its 
success as a branch of knowledge will not 
be striking, but as an amusement it {is 
sure to find favor.—[Pall Mall Gazette. 








THE TRAVELERS’ NEW LIFE 
POLICY. 


The work of months matured—burden- 
some conditions removed. The Travelers’ 
Insurance Company, after long considera- 
tion, has matured a new life policy , which 
{s issued with the opening of the new year, 
and must materially enlarge the Com- 
pany’s business, the new plan being such 
as to commend itself to all who desire the 
most liberal terms with security and 
indefeasibility. The policy contains no 
burdensome conditions or restrictions, and 





gives the most equitable non-forfeiture 
provisions, providing also for cash sur- 
render values, paid-up policy, or term 
insurance. The conditions in regard to 
travel, after the expiration of two years, 
are perfectly free, allowing the policy- 
holder to go wherever pleasuro, duty, or 
business may call him without endanger- 
ing his insurance contract. The non 
forfeiture provision {is as follows, and must 
give complete satisfaction: ‘‘In case of 
default of payment of any premium after 
the third, this policy wili remain in force 
for the term spec! fied in the table of ‘ paid- 
up term insurance’ {indorsed hereon. 
Provided, however, that, in the case of 
the dcath of the {nsured within three years 
from the date of such default, the unpald 
premiums with interest shall be deducted 
from the amount insured ; or, in leu of 
such term insurance, a paid-up policy will 
be granted for the amount specified in the 
table of ‘ paid-up policy values’ indorsed 
hereon, provided this policy is legally sur- 
rendered therefor at the home office within 
three months from date of lapse.” The 
entire contract, including copy of applica- 
tion, is given to each policy-holder, all 
values being indorsed on the policy, the 
holder not being referred to the statute 
books or an unintelligible mathematical 
calculation for information as to his 
rights. This is the only policy in the 
market containing all these invaluable 
features. The Company, in adopting this 
plan, has renewed its hold upon the insur- 
ing public ; fora more liberal policy has 
never been issued. We heartily recom 
mend the new policy of the Travelers’ to 
our readers. It is exactly in accordance 
with the liberal, honorable spirit of this 
Company. We can assure our readers 
that there is no better company than the 
Travelers’, elther for life or accident. We 
selected them ourselves as the best com- 
pany to take out insurance with, and we 
know it to be insurance of the most satis- 
factory character—prudent, reasonable, 
and safe.—[Congregationalist. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DELIGHTFUL READING. 


ZEPH. Helen Jackson’s post- 
humous’ story, “illustrative of 
the omnipotence of perfect, pa- 
tient love.’’ Fifth 1,000. Price, 
$1.25, 


MADAME MOHL, Her Salon and Her Friends. 
There is a fascination in the very term, a “ Paris 
Salon.” “To say that this is an extremely inter- 
esting book would be faint praise,” says ‘The Na. 
tion.” Two portraits. Price, $2.50. 


NAPOLEON THE FIRST. Professor Seeley, 
author of “Ecce Homo,” has written “a great book 
which it is difficult to recommend too heartily,” 
says “‘The Beacon.” Two Portraits. Price, $1.50. 


RACHEL. “ This memotrof the great French 
actress is simply and quietly told, and the tale is 
well worth the reading,” says the “ Woman's 
Journal.” Price, $1. 

OUR LITTLE ANN, by the author of “Tip 
Cat,” “ Miss Toosey’s Mission,” and “ Laddie,” “ fully 
deserves to rank with these three delightful and 
exquisitely graceful and tender fictions,” says the 
“Saturday Gazette.” Price, $1. 


®Sold everywhere. Mailed, postpaid, by the Pub- 
lishers,' 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON, 





“ One of the best novels ever issued from the press 
of this country.” —[ ALBANY JOURNAL. 


THE HOUSE AT CRAGUE. 


By MARY B. SLEIGHT. 12mo, $1.25. 

“An be well written story.’’—(Journal 
and Messenge 

“The incidents are well described, and the 
plot is developed with skill and power. An ad- 
mirable story admirably told.” — Pinterior. 

“The delineations of character are forcible, 
consistent throughout, and indicate rare powers 
of conception.’’—[Presbyterian Banner. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York, 





READ 


LEND A HAND. 


The New Journal of Practical Philan- 


thropy. 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Editor. 
Contents ot ~e lee Number 
Leader. Edward E, ‘ 
zertisan ship tn Cale Affaire. Herbert Welsh. 
My Wai Kate Tannet Woods 
Walks in Boston Public Se ho M18, Lnere tis P. Hale. 
How the Trus'ees were Shocked. Kev. Ww. nee 
Indian Question in Cone: rete. P rot. ies E. 
Rhoades. 
Where Is the Remedy ? Rev. Howard Crosby. 
Housing the Working Classes 
Work Not Rest. Maria A, Marshall. 
My Friend the Boss. Chaps, 1X , X., XI. Edward 
b. Hale. 
Woman's Work in Philanthropy. 
Leader. Mary Lowe Dickinso 
New Fe vb Exchange for Women Mrs. William G. 
Cho 
Dependen t Children Supeo yrted by the City of New 
York. Mra. C. RK. Lowell. 
pomer ot yrganization as Shown in the Work of the 
T. U. Frances FE. Willard. 
mst Vailey, California. 
Woman’s Indian Association, Conn 
Reports Annual Mee ting of Indian Commissioners. 
Sisterhood of Service. 
10 X 1-10, 
Leader, FromaClub. Letter Book. 


Intelligence, 
Reports of Charity Organizations, 


$2 aYear. 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Specimen Copies 


‘Mardock’s Liguid Food. 


The question is often asked, How does Murbock’s 
LiqgutIp Foop compare with Other foods and tonics ? 
We refer to Dr. 8. Abbott's report for 1886. He 1s 
the State Inspec tor of Foods for Massachusetts. 


é : oy 
=M Zu 
# 33 498 
5 84 Fa 3 
2 =A of < 
< * 
Murdoc k’s L. me Food. .14,10 1.97 16.45 0.42 
Liebig’s otany 54.87 42.16 2374 
Valentine's... do. 67 22.82 11. “- 
Johnston’s... oo aan 0 Oa 113 47.16 0) 
BE Ria ddeencengccas<O@e 56.13 6) 50 19. 4 
Murpock’s Liguip Foop contains 14.10 per cent. of 
albumen ; all other foods do not con*ain any. Com- | 
mon food does not contain over one per cent. that | 


is available. 

It contains lets organic matter than common food, 
and common food contains 16.85 ; the other prepa 
rations from 22.2 to 60,50 per cent 

It contains 0.42 of Ash, which is. indigestible mat 


ter. The others contain from 3.30 to 23.74 per cent. 

In alcoholic extracts! 97. The other prepara- 
tions are all TONICS,as they contain from WW, 13 to 
56.18 per cent. 


These facts show why Murpock s Liguip Foop 
excels all other foods and preparations in making 
new biood, and cleansing the system of disease. 

Murdock’s . Liquid Food Co., Boston. 


- JERSEY FITTING 
Unton UNDER- 
FLANNEL. 


hi Ladies’ Ideal Underwear 
(for Tailor-made Suits) 
MADE TO ORDER IN 
SILK, WOOL, MERI. 
NO, and GAUZE. 
Flannel Gowns and Socks a 
Specialty. 
These garments are made 


expressly for our trade, of 
ribbed goods. 


MRS. WOODWARD, 


15 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, N,Y. 
Circulars sent free on application. 
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Bist TEACHER and FOREIGN, 


provided for Famtlics, Schools, and Colleges. 








Skilled Teachers eupplicd with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents, 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten ?laterial, ete, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMeRICAN SCHOOL LN@TITUTE.7 East iith 8t,.New York, 


Oberlin sss 


no it 
religious influences ; elective UP od 1, 318 "students 
last co endar sent free by Mr.'J. "B. T. Maren, 





COLLEGE, Oberlin, 0, offers 
both sexes the best edu: nal 
eveaeees at the ote cost. 


Secretary 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music.—Under the o* 
lege management. Full corps of first-class 
ors in Theory, Voice Culture, 


Piano, Organ, Stringed In- 
Sremene. ete. Address eT in. 
Prof. F. B. Ricg, Director. 





EUROPEAN EDUGATIONAL TOUR 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Exceptionally delightful. June to December, 
$1,240. Highest reference. For Circulars address 


Mrs. Gasherie DeWitt, Box 2,816, New York City. 





EUROPE Travelin Select Party. “ TA® Best.” 
Seventh Year. Unique Advantages. Send 
10 cents for “The Old So rid and European 
Guide.” 100 oat illustrated. A. de Potter, 
Albany, N. 





AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL—John C. Green 
Foundation.—Applications for admission should 
| be made from three to six months in advance of 
| date for entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses 
of Study and Calendar, and for other Information, 
JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ps.D., 

LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


address REv. 





ROCKLAND COLLECE, 
NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y. 


A high e and successful school for both sexes. 
Music and Art specialties. Moderate rates. Enter at 
any time, Send for Catalogue. W. H. BANNISTER. 








BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original' Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDEQ HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 


1878, 





Those answering an Advertisement wil 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating (hat they saw th® 
idvertisoment in The Christian Onion.” 








RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE CHALLENGES CRITICISM, 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 


ASSURANC 


E SOCIETY, 


NO. 55 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


The SAFEST, most EQUITABLE and LEAST EXPENSIVE system ever 


devised. 


AVOIDS the high cost of level premiums on the one hand, and of As- 
sessment Insurance, which is without science or security, on the other. 

ACTUAL cost of Insurance in THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS during 
the calendar year 1884, less than $10 per thousand. 

The payments by a Life Insurance Company for death claims and 
expenses constitute the COST of insurance, any excess going to surplus 


or reserve, 


That Company which shows the smallest percentage of out- 


g0 for these two items combined, gives insurance at the lowest rate, 
and proves superior skill in the selection of risks, or the greatest econ- 


omy in management, OR BOTH. 
Among ALL the life insurance 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSU 


showed for the year 1884: 


1, Smallest outgo for Death Claims... 
“6 os for Pupenses....... 


3, “ _ for Deaths and Exp 
4, Largest Assets to Liabilities.... 
5, “6 increase in New Business 


6, 46 increase in Surplus ... .... 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


companies in the United States, the 
RANCE SOCIETY, of NEW YORK, 


$5.01 per $1,000 


<osee 4.25 4 46 
1. DPS’ 44 “6 
oomeeee . B287 to $100 
.s... 125 per cent, 
... 13.56 ° “6 


enantio and Actuary. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
tay" Send for prospectus, or call in person. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


————_ 


THE ANTI-CHINESE SIDE. 


The highest civilization of the Chinese in Asia is petri- 
fied. The ‘traditions of the past are their sole inspira- 

on. They worship their ancestors as gods. The son 
8 the servile subject of the father, and does not swerve 
a hair from the;parental footsteps. The religion of Con- 
fucius invests them with a rigid conservatism that effect- 
ually checks all progress. This is all bad enough, but 
the coolie of America is infinitely worse. He is the 
very scum of the great Empire. He not only imports 
to our shores his conservatism, and a superstitious rev- 
erence for his fatherland that precludes the possibility 
of love for his new home, but he comes literally satu- 
rated with sensuality and avarice. 

The plea that the Chinese should be encouraged to 
come to our midst in order to get them within the power 
of the Gospel is very specious. But if all the theological 
batteries in Christendom were suddenly turned loose 
upon Chinatown, the walls of conservatism would still 
stand. If the hundredfold penetrating power of a 
Moody or a Spurgeon were directed against the Mon- 
golians of this city, it would fail to penetrate the thick 


* tind of sensuality that shuts them in from all that is 


good, pure, and elevating, and stops the vibrations of 
conscience itself. 

Is the remedy in missionary labors? What have we 
to expect? Missionaries are generally good men— 
devoted men ; but, generally, they are men who know 
more of creeds than of men, of dogmas than of the great 
fundamental principles of human nature ; and they try 
to convert the heathen by imposing upon his mind a 
metaphysical system of theology, that even the initiated 
cannot fully understand. 

Missionaries in Chinatown have accomplished practi- 
cally nothing. By the environments of our civilization, 
by contact with our progressive ideas, the Chinese may 
slowly be developed into a decent people, sufficiently 
advanced to become good Christians and true patriots ; 
but, against their conservatism and sensuality, this force 
will require ages. Can we afford to walt ? 

As to the truth about Chinese vice, filth, crime, and 
bestiality there can be no question. Even the loathsome 
digease of leprosy is now known to exist in San Fran- 
cisco. The streets and alleys swarm with men, women, 
and children clad in Mongolian attire, wearing the Mon- 
golian queue, and steeped in Mongolian iniquity. From 
cvery restaurant, store, and little shop, from every 
cellar, nook, corner, and crevice, the Mongolian eyes, 
heavy with narcotics, but showing the gleam of cunning 
and of lust, peer out upon you from their retreats in the 
great, broad, stolid, sensual face. Every house is crowded 
to its utmost capacity. At night they huddle together 
in small rooms, like a litter of pigs in a narrow sty. It 
is said that as many as sixteen sleep in one room, and 
that sometimes these use only part of the night, when 
their places are taken by others. ‘his is economy. 
Everything is as much like China as they can possibly 
have it. In some alleys they have bulged out the upper 
stories of their houses by adding new structures, until 
the opposite houses converge and almost touch, and let 
into the street scarcely any of the bright California sun- 
light. 

Even in their theaters there is no new idea, nothing 
borrowed from the civilization that surrounds them. The 
stage is a projecting platform, with the entrances to the 
Tear; nocurtain; the actors come in and out from 
the rear doors ; the musicians are seated on the stage ; 
the instruments are a dismal tom-tom that continues all 
through the performance with ceaseless monotony, a 
kind of fiute that sounds little better than a tin whistle, 
and a one-stringed fiddle that is Jess musical than a Scot- 
tish bagpipe, and would be more disastrous to sleep than 
the howls of the most malignant cat that ever indulged 
in a midnight serenade. The “supe” is also on the 
stage, ready to sweep up or interpose a cushion to save 


* the head of the victim of tragedy. Dragons are the most 


conspicuous figures in their plays. These plays, by the 
way, last five or six months, and each night is like a 
chapter in a continued story. In their mortal combats 
they slash away, face to face, then whirl around aad 
come face to face again. Finally one of them gently 
keels over, being very careful that his head strikes on 
the cushion provided by the “supe.” As the scene ends, 
the corpses of the suicides and the murdered calmly pick 
themselves up and lumber off the stage. Everything is 
thoroughly Chinese, and just as it was over two thou- 
sand years ago. 

The Chinese vices are proverbial. Their opium dens 
and gambling hells in San Francisco are known to all 
the world as the lowest depths of humaa infamy. Vice 
permeates the whole people. Progress is their enemy, 
and America is and always has been to them as a living 
body is to the leech—to suck as much of its life-blood 
as possible. The wealth that is drawn by them from 
the capital of our people is not invested here, but is con- 
veyed away to their fatherland. 

Now, what is to be done ?, No hope for immediate 





development, no possibility of their becoming citizens 
who live and act in accordance with American customs 
and ideas. And does no one suffer in the meantime ? 

To-day many an honest laborer walks the streets of 
San Francisco vainly begging for work, many a laborer 
toils away with a mere pittance of pay that barely pro- 
vides a scant subsistence. And who is benefited? The 
Chinaman lives no better than he did in China. The 
capitalist is enriched ; the rich, richer ; the poor, poorer. 
The gulf widens; the social antagonism grows more 
bitter. I would not advocate the doctrine of the ‘ sand 
lotter,” the radical denunciations of the soclalist, but if 
the law does not intervene to lift the grinding weight of 
pauperism from honest labor, capital must and will pay 
the penalty of its greed. I am glad American labor is 
of a kind that cannot compete with Chinese. 

About a block from me, as I write, is a shoe factory. 
I know some of the employees. They’are good, honest 
men. They have no time, no opportunities, and meager 
pay. There are 150 Chinese employed there, the effect 
of which is to deprive 150 white men of employment, 
and reduce the wages of the rest from $20 to $25 per 
month. Is that nothing? Is it nothing that hundreds 
of shoemakers are converted into tramps? Oh! don’t 
let any one dismiss these facts with a careless remark 
that every man must look out for himself. If so, it 
should not be so. I never hear that shallow assertion 
but that I almost wish the individual could struggle in 
the dregs of poverty against the difficulties that social 
conditions impose upon the poor. 

I do not sympathize with dynamiters and rioters, 
They deserve some pity, for most of them have been 
trained in the hard school of adversity and crime, and 
their responsibility is not to be measured with those 
who have had better opportunities. But they are not 
representative citizens. Even an honest patriot might 
be pardoned, who, conscious of his wrongs, is inclined 
to regard with leniency crimes done in the name of 
right. My sympathy flows full and free toward that 
largest class, who suffer but endure, who would gladly 
fight for their rights but will not, for respect and love of 
country and their fellow-citizens restrain them. 

The population of California is now close to a million. 
This is not much for so large a territory, but there are 
the great waste places of mountain and desert. Of till- 
able land, that which fs not included in kingly ranches, 
and these are immense, is distributed in comparatively 
smal] tracts, worth the high price of $100, and very often 
more, per acre. So that, in a relative sense, California 
cannot be said to be sparsely populated. She has no 
cheap available lands for the laborer, and vast plains and 
prodigious mountains intervene between here and the 
fertile fields of Nebraska and Kansas. Even there he 
would have to be a squatter, and that means misery, 
want, disappointment, and mortgage, and years of semi- 
barbarism for his wife and children. Then it is not 
strange if, with hopeless despair or raving madness, he 
contemplates the fact that 250,000 Chinamen, one-fourth 
the population of this State, are reaching out their hands 
to pluck the rich spoils of this fair country, and leave 
him and his in barren want. 

The Restriction Act is something—it is a good deal— 
but it does not remove the existiog evil, nor fully pre- 
vent its increase. Chinamen are perjurers on principle, 
Custom officials are rot always honest, and are often 
deceived. False certificates are sworn to, and the 
cunning wretches have even coined money out of the 
Restriction Act, by the barter and sale of false certificates, 
Atany rate, Chinese population steadily increases, and the 
evil, in its present proportions, is extremely exasperating 
and distressing. The labor population is also constantly 
increasing. Every emigration train brings numbers, who 
come here flushed with hope. Their hope becomes de- 
spair, and despair is the mother of erime. If the Chinese 
were removed, and the forces of nature rendered more 
accessible to our people, there is no part of the globe that 
would more richly repay the hand of honest toil. 

And now I think I hear the voice of some patriot 
declaiming that great principle of our Government, 
which openly extends to every nation, of every kindred, 
and every tribe, and every religion, an invitation to 
come and abide with us. Ah, truly that is a great 
principle! But great principles must adjust themselves 
to social conditions. An abstract principle may be wor- 
shiped as the Persians worshiped the star Tistrya, but 
a worship that is fixed on astar is apt to lose sight of 
earth. An abstract principle, framed in whatever lan- 
guage, cannot always meet every emergency which 
the hard concrete facts of the times evolve. There 
must be exceptions to everything, as Mr. Weller said to 
his son, ‘‘ Widders, Samivel, widders is ‘ceptions ;” and 
so are the Chinese. As a great principle of universal 
fraternity, free trade is undeniably right; but if the 
tariff protects our growing industries, the necessity of a 
protective tariff is perfectly apparent. Does the pro- 
tective tariff protect labor or capital? It is a mooted 
question. But the question of Chinese expulsion and 


Chinese exclusion is plain as the light of day. It in- 
volves the protection of American labor, the taking 
away the crushing power of capital, that grinds ‘Into 





the dust of poverty and crime many a life that might 
be useful and noble. B. HaMI.ton. 
San FRANCISCO. 





WHAT BECAME OF IT? 


Dr. Lyman Abbott : 

The Christian Union of February 4 gives to its readers 
an article from a Peorla (Ill.) correspondent (E. Frank 
Howe) criticising the Unton’s Whisky bill.* He states 
that ‘‘the Peoria Revenue District pays to the Govern- 
ment the largest revenue of any in the country ;” also, 
‘I am informed by the best of judges, not by distillers 
or those interested in the business, that not one gallon in 
twenty of the spirits manufactured here goes into drink 
able liquor of any sort.” What became of it ? 

The compilation of the Commissioner of Internai 
Revenue for 1883 shows that the Fifth Illinois is the 
largest revenue district. That it used of grain and 
other materlals in the production of distilled spirits 
4,301,382 bushels, all of which was grain except (malt) 
808,666 bushels. That it deposited in distillery ware- 
houses— 





EOD WIERD «. ccc ccsisdeveces 777,056 gallons. 
LL o Sao. ace pen cesttseb tees ce 4,163,153 v0 
ees we PGS AT. Qs 96,815 *" 
owbiien. ii)! 5. ads .ca05). a2 1,588,166 ~~" * 
Pure, neutral, or Cologne spirits. . . 10,697,530 ¢6 
Fite FF ate try Barca: 17,252,720 ** 


That it withdrew therefrom for exportation— 





NN ee 1,336 gallons. 

ee a pais one 1,465,555 aid 

Pure, neutral, or Cologne spirits.. 199,643 “a4 
ated: 531. pasds .coveag bebe 1,666,534 “ 


Withdrawn for scientific purposes, use of the United 
States, and transferred to manufacturing warehouses— 





EL Sig sctes oS cass exp renee « . 81,012 gallons. 
EI Ses cuchessess oss <2 111,827 - 
ere Tey 192,839 - 
That it withdrew therefrom for the trade— 
Bourbon whisky..........-... - . 944,870 gallons. 
Bee, basiceiiccn sale i ldve anisveddens 2,594,628 
in och ata }oe ude lined conven cael 95,714 bd 
BS UO «0g ond > 9,000 10 ciao neh 1,570,594 ee 
Pure, neutral, or Cologne spirits..10,179,440 “ 
ete Soy ttl ewcs sd. gevatll. 15,385,266 “ 


What became of this large quantity of spirits after it 
went into the trade, if it was not drank ? To what pur- 
pose was put the ten million gallons of pure spirits 
if not into drinkable liquor of some kind—wines or 
brandy—made in the United States? The number 
of proof gallons of spirits rectified in the United 
States during the year ending April 80, 1883, was 
64,940,966.88 gallons ; the aggregate quantity of spirits 
withdrawn from distillery warehouses for the trade, 
year ending June 30, 75,441,087 gallons. This does not 
include that withdrawn for exportation, for scientific 
purposes, or transfer to manufacturing warehouses. It 
is safe to assume that of this quantity 70,000,000 gallons 
was consumed in drinkable liquors’; allowing that three- 
fourths retailed out by the glass at $6 50 per gallon—a 
moderate sum—and one-fourth sold bottled at $4.50 per 
gallon—a fair sum—the whisky bill would be in 1883 
$430,000,000. The aggregate quantity of fermented 
liquors on which tax was paid, showing what was con 
sumed, 550,494,652 gallons ; allowing that it retailed out 
by the glass at 80 cents per gallon—not unreasonable— 
the beer bill would be $440 395,721.60. Then add to 
these sums the foreign liquors imported—brandies, 
wines, and champagnes drank in this country—the liquor 
bill for 1883 would reach $900,000,000. These figures 
afford very lit!le consulation to me, and if anybody else 
can enjoy this showing they are welcome to it. 


P. D. Foster. 
KquinGty, Conn. 


Our correspondent assumes, without any evidence 
whatever, that the pure spirits all went into drink. This 
isa begging of the entire question. The best authorities 
estimate that one-third of the product of the still goes 
into arts and manufactures. There is some that goes 
into legitimate medicine. The facts ought to be ascer- 
tained ; ard for several years a bill has been brought 
before Congress for a commission to ascertain by careful 
investigation the facts. So far it has been defeated. 
Meanwhile, a guess that it all goes into drink is not con- 
clusive. The judgment of those who have had the best 
means to ascertain the truth does not sustain this guess. 








The editor of the Boston ‘‘ Journal” recently told 4 
correspondent that the report that snow had fallen in 
the West when the mercury was thirty degrees below zero 
is an error, asserting that it is then ‘‘ too cold to snow.” 
The St. Paul ‘‘ Pioneer Press ” denies the assertion most 
emphatically, saying that in Minnesota it does snow, and 
snows furiously, when the mercury is thirty. degrees 
below zero. These, the editor adds, are terrible storms 
for the,people who are caught in them. ’ 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market has developed a 
little more activity during the week, or, 
at least, the rate on call has stiffened, 
averaging two to two and a half per cent. 
against one and a half per cent. for the 
previous week. Sterling bills were in 
little better demand, sufficiently so to 
enable two or three shipments of gold to 
be made. The total amount shipped is 
estimated at a little over two millions of 
dollars, with no marked tendency in favor 
of any marked movement. Two things 
work just now in the direction of gold 
exports; the one, the small merchandise 
exports, which this week foot up about 
$4,750,000 from the port of New York, 
while imports are $5,750,000 ; the other 
is the growing belief that nothing will be 
done in the way of suspending silver 
coinage by Congress this session. This 
is, a8 we all know, a very serious draw 
back, with possibilities that may develop 
a phenomenal condition in our national 
finances at any time. It seems difficult 
for public sentiment to obtain a clear 
comprehension of the purpose aimed at 
by the radical silver men in Congress in 
their determination to defeat any attempt 
at repeal of the present coinage law, but 
it is becoming evident that these men 
have in view the final demonetization of 
gold. The course which they are pur. 
suing indicates their wish to aggravate 
the feeling of distrust and apprehension 
until gold-hoarding by special deposits 
and otherwise, and by exportation, shall 
have resulted in a final premium on gold, 
and its entire withdrawal from the banks 
as a circulating medium, or its equivalent 
as reserve. The desire of all well-in- 
formed and thoughtful men here in this 
country is to help forward the cause of 
international bimetallism by working 
for an ultimate establishment of an 
international standard for silver coin- 
age; but this persistent and useless 
silver coinage now going on under our 
laws here helps to postpone this desired 
result by strengthening the convic- 
tion abroad that this nation is bound 
under the present policy to drift into a 
purely silver nation, and thus, by eliminat- 
ing our store of gold from our money 
reserve, to set it free for European 
absorption, which would relieve the want 
for a greater store of gold reserve now felt 
at the financial centers there. It is only 
by proving to England that there is the 
need of a broader basis of reserve that 
she can ever be induced to accept our 
proposition for an international silver 
standard on a parity with gold. If we 
will stop silver coinage, then our surplus 
silver production, amounting to nearly 
thirty millions of dollars in value, will seek 
and find its market abroad, and will com- 
mand just that much of a gold credit 
for us in our exchanges, taking from 
England so much additional of its gold 
reserve, and making the need of remone- 
tizing silver the more urgent with her. 
Until we do stop this useless absorption of 
our silver here at home, England will en- 
joy the benefit of our blundering stupidity, 
and finally come into possession of the 
bulk of our gold store, as she did during 
war times and afterward, until we called 
back our needed share for resumption in 
1879. 

The earnings of the railways for the 
second week of February again show, as 
& rule, a heavy increase over the corre- 
sponding week of last year; St. Paul 
increasing about $100,000, Northwest 
nearly $170,000, Oregon Navigation 
$28,000 about, Louisville & Nashville 
$22,000, Denver $12,000, Omaha $20,000, 
Canadian Pacific $19,000, and several of 
the minor roads in proportion, These 
are unexpectedly good results. The new 
scheme of the great syndicate for reorgan- 
izing the Reading Railway Company em- 
braces a reduction of fixed charges to 
figures within the net earnings of the 
company for 1885, which were about 
$8,000,000, exclusive of the New Jersey 
Central lease. The foreclosure of the 
Wabash Company's property on the basis 





of an accepted scheme will leave the fixed 
charges about $3,000,000, in place of 
over $4,000,000 as heretofore, This latter 
foreclosure, by sale of the road, will take 
place in April at the furthest. 

The event of the week is the failure of 
the transcontinental companies to come 
to a pooling agreement; but this failure 
only affects railways west of the Miz 
souri River. They will probably institute 
a short, sharp fight, and then come to- 
gether on a fair basis of distribution. 
Why not do this now? Are some of the 
insiders desirous of effecting the stock 
market adversely? The tone of the 
market isstill strong, and, with alternating 
fluctuations, prices were well maintained 
during the week. There was a decline 
in some of the coal stocks, and in the 
Pacific Railway shares, but a general 
steadiness otherwise. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, TROTGGRS. . ..i..2... 00, $3,535,400 
Specie, decrease ............--- 1,098,900 
Legal tender, decrease........ 1,914,900 
Deposits, decrease,............+ 986,7 

Reserve, decrease. .........--+. 2,767,125 


This leaves the reserve at little less than 
$32,000,000, occasioned by the gold ship- 
ment reported above. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 Nassau STREET, New YORK. 








Dealers in United States Government and other 
desirable 


SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sold on commission 
for cash. 





Deposit accounts received and interest allowed 
on monthly balances a to draft at sight. 


registered interest, and dividends 
collected. fend placed to credit, for our customers, 


without charge. 
8% 


O; oO} 
G''o | To , of Em- 


ne American Inv Wy 
tsburg lowa. incorporate. , Sine “paid up cap- 
ital of #501 »,000 with branches at Huron and 
Mitchell Dakots, offer first noe Farm Loans in 
lowa, M akota, and Neb., both Principal and 
jateroos ¢ Guaran teed, Also 6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (obligations of the a running 10 
| ees coommea by Mo. esepnae tease _—— with the 
ercantile arnt Lo., ¥._ It also issues De- 
of Sepenit at5 per -%, interest. 

Write for pene oy and references 

Home Office "Emmectabars. Iowa. 

E, a. Ormsby, Pres., 150 Nassau St., N. Bt. » Ne YY. 
ee 








7 So Fees, 8% || 
18 pr oot pS reo 








ne eens eee AL Ce AO a TEE et HORS 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds. 7 to8 per wr Semi- 
Go.vinsunts misot @200 00 . end oe P Be"GLARR & 
\, end Lopes 8. Prompt Pay- 
me f Principa: terest Coupons made ard 
ait tod to feeder without by Ms LO- 
CA TION IN ESN OR. Ft ears’ ex 
Png Ample capi Wide conn ms. Refer 
“The a i ” Send for form, circu- 
and references before you invest elsewhere. 


WwW. B. CLARK & CO,, 
: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A soup SOLID (Que! 





Perannum, first mort 
Real Estate. Loans 
ma National Bank. 
"ES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoms, Wash. Ter 


NVEST so eee avis 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


L. H. Perkins. 
See 


gages on productive 
approved by Taco- 





BEST OF REFEREN- 





F. M. Perkin 
Preshient ” LAWRENCE, KAN. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 
Carefully Selected First Mortgage Farm Loans, payable 
R hy Ast jUnrivalied facilities. Dioointe satisfaction. 
appease No Refer to Third Nat'l 
vss N.Y. City; National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; and 
meg finvestors. Send for pamphlet ss full 
Branch res a. Y. Albany & 
ra N.Y, N. ¥. Office, 187 Bway. C. C. Hine & Som, Agtae 


VIRGINIA LAND AGENCY. 


Cheap Farms. = Sens Seas, eet aE wie 
GRIFFIN & JERVIB Petersbure, Vas 








~~ YORK, 135 & 187 Broadway. 
N. Fowler, Vice-Pres. & Manager. 

BOSTON. * Le Street. 

. Fitch, Manager. 


Tn Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED. 
OFFICES. 


EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $100,000, (Paid up.) 


Aggregate capital and surplus of our associated corporations, 8325,000, 
0/ WESTERN FARM MORTCACES 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
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ARE ANNUALLY 





Our Seed Warehouses, the larges 
ol York, are fitted up = A every a 
for the prompt and cazetal 
Billing of orders, 
Our Catalogue for 1886, of 140 pa 
of the NEW "SEE 
6 cts. (in stamps) to cover 


FLOW ERS, ‘SEEDS, 


containing colored p' , descriptio 
ST, BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS, will be mailed on receipt of 


ETC. 


M FFs 4 ee 





Our Green-house Establishment at 
Jersey City is the most extensive in 
America, 

to tl 


Bales, 2}; Million 


ns and Illustrations 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 2 &,37 Cortandt st. 









A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plates, and 1000 III 


the best Flowers and Vegetables, prices of SHEDS anc 
+ them. Printed in English and German. 


Guide 


ustr ath ns, with desc 
i Plants, and h 


* Price, only 10 cents, which may be deducted from 
torder. It tells hen you want for r the garden, and how to get it instead of running to the grccery at the 
neg ape what seeds happen to be left over, meeting with disappointment after weeks of waiting 

0 VICK’S ;\ 
AT HEADQUARTERS, SEE DS. JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, W. ¥. 








VERMONT FARM 





—FOR A— 


Complete Line 


—OF THE BEST— 


DAIRY UTENSILS, 


— INCLUDING — 


Cooley Creamers, Four Styles, Eight Sizes Each, Davis Swing Churns, Eleven Sizes, Square Box 
Factory Churns, Six Sizes, Eureka Butter Workers, Four Sizes, ®kinner Butter Workers, Five 
Sizes, Improved Philadelphia Butter Workers, Four Sizes, Nesbitt Self-Gauging Butter Printers. 
Print Butter Carriers, Butter Salting Scales, Butter Bowls, Transportation Cans, Crea’ 
Tempering Vats, Engines, Boilers, Shafting, Pulleys, &c , &c., send to 





MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 





THE a ty ye BY THE U. me cov’'T 
ARRY THE FAST MAIL. 


Burlington 


Route 


C.B.& 0.R.R. 


it is the only line with its own track from 


CHICAGO TO DENVER, 
Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph, 
Atchison or Kansas City 
It connects In Union Depots with tereny 8 trains from 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
and ali Eastern points. It is the principal line te 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND & CITY OF MEXICO 
It traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORA DO 
= branch lines to all their important cities and 


"Tien CHICAGO, PEORIA or ST. LOUIS, It runs 
every day in the year from one to three elegantly 
Shine through ape over its own tracks be 
Ch ) ang and Denver, 
gon and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Biufts, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas ee 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and edar Ra Ids, 
Chicago and Sioux City, 
Peoria and Council Biuffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 
St. Louls and Omaha, 
St. Louls and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Denver 
Kansas City and St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Omaha, 
For all points in Northwest, West and Southwest. 

Its equipment is compiete and first class in every 

articular, and at all important — interlocking 
Switches and Signals are used, thus insuring com- 
fort and safety. 

For Tickets, Rates, General Information, etc., 
regarding the Burlington Route, call on any Ticket 
Agent in the United States or Canada, or address 
T. J. POTTER 1st V.P. & Gen, Mar., CHicAgo. 





HENRY B, STONE, Asst. mg | Mar. CHicaao. 
PEROEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass, Aav., Cnicago, 





niet ener EQUIPMENT. | 





BANNERS gy 
J.& R. LAMB, £9 Carmine St 


Illustrated Bendbest by Mail. 











McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cumes anp Prats for CHURCHES, &e. 
Send for Price anak Cc. satale e. Address 

-McS E& Co 
Mention this p< = c—® Md 









MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 








Mason " Hamlin 
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54 Tremont St.,Boston. 46 E.14th St. (Union 
, Mv. 149 Wobash Ave tontcage. te 


PHILADELPHIA, 112 8. 4th Street. 
Wilkinson & Alsop, Managers. 
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BURPEE’S NEW VEGETABLES. 


ue new improved varieties of vegetables 
advertised in this paper by W. Atlee Burpee 
& Co , the Philadelphia scedsmen, ara well 
worthy the attention of all who take delight 
in a fine garden. Messrs. Burpee & Co. 
guarantee these new seeds to fully sustain 
the descriptions given, and the marked suc 
cess attending all varieties introduced by 
them is ample assurance that entire con- 
fidence may be placed in their representa- 
tions. Their large advertisement will repay 
a careful reading. 








Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 


Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 

Is Remarkable asa Flesh Produeer. 
The increase of flesh and strength is perceptible 
immediately after commencing to use the Emul 
sion. The Cod Liver Oil emulsiied with the Hypo 
phosphites is most remarkable for its bealirg 
strengthening, and flesh-producing qualities. 

“I have no appetite,” complains many a sufferer 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia gives an appetite, and enables 
the stomach to perform its duty. 





MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds. 
Successfully used over fifty years. 


Rerief ic immediate, and a sure cure. Piso’s Rem- 
edy for Catarrh. 50 cents. 








LADY'S KNOWLEDGE 


may be called in question on some subjects 
that she ought to know, but who will dare to 
dispute her intuitions as to what she ought to 
wear? No mortal! knows better; and she also 
generally knows where to goto secureit. The 
present condition of the dry-goods trade 
opens to thrifty, wide-awake housekeepers a 
specially favorable opportunity to layin a 
stock of first-class materials for future, per- 
sonal, or housekeeping use at extremely mod- 
erate cost. A few dollars used in purchasing 
such goods now will prove a wise investment. 
We believe we have on our counters and for 
sale to-day the best-selected stock of fine dry 
goods in all our departments to be found in 
this city. 

In silks, satins, velvets, and plushes we 
present an unequaled variety of colors in 
finest quality of material and at prices below 
the'cost at this time to produce similar goods. 
In dress goods, woolens, notions, etc., we 
offer the best materials at prices the most 
reasonable, quality considered,to be found 
anywhere. 

In furs, our stock presents unusual attrac- 
tions, and in our departments of ladies’ ana 
children’s suits and dreases our reputation 
for excellence is;second to no other house in 
the trade. In upholstery goods we have all 
the latest styles in portiéres, lambrequins, 
furniture coverings, etc. 

Connoisseurs in shawls will find our stock 
the most varied and complete, and prices 
lower than ever. 

In linens, white goods, and blankets the 
immense sales we are now making daily is 
sufficient evidence that we are disposing of 
great bargains. Good blankets, especially, 
were never so cheap as now, and will not be 
obtained very long at the present prices. 

In gloves, hosiery, ribbons, underwear, 
umbrellas, parasols, and the thousand and 
one articles that go to make up the stock ofa 
strictly first-class dry-goods warehouse, we 
claim to carry the best stock of goods for the 
money that careful housekeepers can buy. 
We invite inspection or correspondence. 
Our customers or visiting friends will always 
besure of courteous treatment. Goods shown 
with pleasure, and samples furnished where 
possible. Ladies residing at a distance from 
the city can have their orders promptly filled 
and forwarded by mail or express, and satis- 
faction assured. 

When writing letters of inquiry or ordering 
goods by mail, please refer to this paper. 
Address all letters as follows: James M’Creery 
& Co., Broadway, corner Eleventh Street, 
New York. 








THOUSANDS ARE BORN with a tendency to con- 
sumption. Such persons, if they value life, must 
not permit a Cough or Cold to become a fixture 
on the lungs and chest. The best known remedy 
for either is Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar. 2%c., W., and $1. 

Glenn's Sulphur Seap heals and beantifies, Be. 

GermanCorn Remover kiilsCcrns, Bunions,250 

Hil's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, Sa 

Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 5a 


BURPEE’S NEW SEEDS i e86 


In yt astten years we have introduced more successful novelties of real value in V. egetable 
A b NOV LT IN secs any other Seedsmen in America. Thisis explained by the fact that we make the moge 
thor rou ‘n and exhaustive trials of all varieties. By competitive trials, year after year, we detect an 


djtion of old sorts under new names. We are also enabled to discard all varieties of litte 
HOICE WEGETAB ES =: account, and to work up, by critical selection, those that promise to be of value. Below we de. 
seribe briefly fy our I. EADING NOVELTIES AND SPECIALTIES for 1886, all of which we can 

TO GIVE 


recommend as THE VERY BEST of their class, and SUR. SATISFACTION t» the most critical Gardeners. ‘he varieties marke. “d 
with a star (®) are introdaced by us for the first time hie year, and cannot be obtained from any other Seedsmen, The stock of Seed 1s limited, and 
we preter toast direct to planters, who will give us the credit of introducing these RARE & VALUABLE NOVELTIES. 


* NEW GIANT PERA CUCUMBER.—Imported 8 years ago from Pera, and 
grown by us each year since, this is undoubtedly the finest cucumber for table use ever 
introduced. As shown in 4 illustration, the cucumbers — straight and smooth, 
from 18 to 22 caskeniene. » Ave | 4 to LY inches in diameter. We have grown them to weigh 
over 6 pounds each ene is entirely white, very clear, peculiarly crisp, tender 
and britiie, with very jew Pade ~§ No other variety grows solarge or andsome while none 
other has so delicious a flavor. The Giant Pera is most prolific, the cucumbers set 

early, et? hill, and very close together. Per pkt. 15 cents; 4 pkts. for 50 cents, 

* THE TURNER HYBRID TOMATO.—FEntirely distinct from all known varie- 
ties in ‘toliage. It is enormously productive, the fruit is extra large in size and 
remarkably solid. The average weight of the tomatoes is 12 to18 ounces, but many 
specimens reach 22 to 24 ounces. They ripen up evenly, of a deep brilliant red, and 
are entirely free trom core. They make the handsomest sliced tomatoes, and are 
unequaled in fine flavor. Per pkt. 20 ets.; 3 pkts. for 50 cts. 

* THE TOMHANNOCK LETTUCE.—A very distinct novelty ; forms a beau- 
tiful plant, ten to twelve inches high by nine to ten inches across; the outer leaves 
are handsomely wrinkled with edges of a glossy reddish bronze. The inner leaves 
are almost white, wonderfully crisp, and pleasant to the taste, surpassing in tenderness 
all other known varieties. It grows quic ly; is ready to cut early, and remains for 
weeks of the finest quality. Pkt. 15 cts.; 4 pkts. for 50 cts. 

* KMERALD GE LON.— Extra early, very prolific and decidedly the sweet- 
est of all melons. Entirely ‘unlike any other melon—see colored plate in our cata- 
logue. Skin smooth ofa deep emerald-green color. The flesh is of a suffused salmon, 
sweet and luscious beyond description. Per kt. 25 cents; 5 pkts. for $1.00. 

NEW MAMMOTH POMPEII ONION.—Last year several onions were grown 
to weigh Over 3 Ibs. each, and one onion attained the enormous weight of 5 Ibs. 
1 oz.—the largest on record. We offer $35.00 cash for the two largest onions raised 
thisyear. Theskinisvery thin, of a beautiful reddish-brown; the flesh is pure white, 
fine grained, mild and pleasant. Per pkt. 15 cts.; 02.35 cts.; 1% Ib. $1.00; per Ib. $3 50. 

GOLDEN QUEEN TOMATO.—The tomatoes are of good size, handsome, 





round shape, very smooth, and ripen upevenly. They mature early and are very 
productive ; excellent for slicing, the handsome yellow slices making a beautiful 
contrast with red tomatoes. Per packet 10 cents; ounce 40 cents. 


* BURPEE’s SWEET CORN.—A large, sweet, new main-crop variety. It ma- 
tures two to three weeks earlier than Stowell’s Evergreen. The ears are fully as 
large, grain as deep and Pro a ba h superior. It is sweeter and jiner flavored than 
any other variety; the kernels have a very thin skin and remain soft and milky 
even when old. Very productive. Per packet 15 cts.; per pint 45 cents, postpaid. 

* EARLIEST CARMINE RADISH.—The newest and best of all the extra early 
radishes: olive-shaped, with smooth skin of rich carmine. The foliage is extremely 

small. Ittakesonly 20 to 22daystoform. Perpkt. 10e.; oz. 20c.; 4 lb. 60c.; per Ib. $2.00. 

* WAX DATE DWARF BEAN.—0Onr field of this supe rb new bean appeared 
like one mass of gold, the rich, long, golden yellow pods being produced so profusely. 
The pods matured earlier and were ready to market before any others. The pods are 
6 to 6% inches in length, full and fleshy. Per pkt. 15 cents; pint 60 cents. 

* LAXTON’S EVOLUTION PEA.—T he vines are of strong growth, 3 to’3\y feet 
high, and bear continuously an abundant crop of magnificent large pods, each contain- 
ing 8 to 12 twelve wrinkled peas of remarkable size and unusually rich and sugary 
lavor. It has been appropriately called “The Everlasting Bearer,’’ as froma 
single sowing it continues to bear as long as3 months. We have had many letters in 
praise of = great productiveness, nd extra large size of pods and the delicious quality of 
the peas. Per large pkt. 20 cts.; 3 pkts. for 50 cts.; pt. 60 cts.; per qt. $1. 00, postpaid. 
= * GOLDEN WA FLAGEO LET POLE B AN.—The pods are 714 to inches 
long; rich golden-yellow; fleshy; entirely free from strings and of superb quality. The 
vines, while still young, produce the long, handsome pods, in great abundance 
earlier than any other pole bean and continue to pe and bear profusely the entire 
season. Per pkt. 20 cts.; 3 pkts. for 50 cts., yur 

BURPEE’S SHORT-STEM DRUMHEAD CABBAGE,— Decide -dly the best of 
all Drumhead ¢ ‘abbages. It has a very short stem and the heads are very hard, solid, 
and attain 20 or 30 lbs. weight. Per pkt. 10 cts.; oz. 35 cts.; per Ib. $3.50. 
—BURPEE’S MAMMOTH [IRONCLAD WATERMELON.—Named and intro- 
duoed by us. Of extra large size, oblong shape; striped. The flesh, very solid, dainty 
red, of rich, sugary flavor. The ripe me lons will keep in fine condition for one 
month. Per packet 10 cts.; ounce 15 cts.; 4 pound 40 cts.; per pound $1.25, 

MAMMOTH SILVER KING ONION.—This famous Onion, first introduced by 
us in 1884, grows larger than any other variety in cultivation, exc: epting only the New 
Mammoth Pompeii. Our two rize | onions the past season reached the enormous 
weight of 4 3-4 Ibs. and 4 Ibs. 2 oz.—see reports in Our catalogue and also cash 
prizes for 1886. Per pkt. 10¢.; oz. 35c.; 2 oz. 60c.; Y4 Ib. $1.00; per Ib. $3.50. 

GOLDEN SELF- BLANCHING ‘CELERY.— Decidedly the best celery in cultiva- 
tion, Of be growth, solid, crisp, brittle and of delicious flavor, Requires no 
banking up. 4: rkt, 15 ote.; oz. 40 cts.; 44 lb, $1.25; per Ib. $4.50. 

THE CORY CORN.—This new Sweet 5 from Rhode Island is five to ten days 
earlier than any other variety. The ears are large and handsome, sweet and of fine 
quality. Per packet 15 cts.; pint 35 ¢ os quart 60 cts., postpaid. 

BURPEE’S RUBY KING PEP -—The best — red pepper; fruits very 
large, thick, of a beautiful ruby- red. “Tee pkt. 10 cts.; 0 cts. 

QUEEN’S GOLDEN POP-CORN.—Ahead of all “otine rs in yield, size and color 
—being of a delicate golden yellow, ae B all is its exceeding tenderness! when 








sped, Per pkt. 10 ote,: ns yeahs 40 cts., 
Peo DEN HONEY RMELON airhe flesh is a rich, golden-yellow color, 
sweet and rich flavor, a eo co the rind—a novel attraction on the dinner-table—of 


AcUCU , good size, round shape, with striped skin. Per packet 10 ets. 
Natural Size. ; / my will send any of the above new and choice seeds by mail, postpaid, upon 























of me | in stamps. 

hasers may select one packet each of any five varieties for 60 

Ra a or any ten varieties for $1.00, or we will send the entire as- 

S sortment yt 1.70 (€5 2c, stamps). Make your own selection from 

; bt vend PO. note ar regutcred letter and you will receive the seeds, post-paid, by 
return mail. We acce ‘AMPS the same as Cash. We guarantee entire satisfaction to every 
pane. BU RPEES SE have a National reputation and are warranted first-class in every respect. 
The uniform success of our Novelties the past ten years we guarantee that we do not recommend new varie- 
ties beyond their real merits. Wide awake, progressive planters are always eager to try Novelties of positive 
value, and we are sure that none will Coeaepounted in any of the above. We have an established trade with more 
than one hundred thousand of the best a and market gardeners in America which does not depend upon 
newspaper advertising. We place this aacnk ny" “On ently before "e ublic in order that thousands of 
new customers may also have an oppor 0 ) Re ae THIS ADVERTISEMENT, AS 
tunity to test Burpee’s Novete 68. ha A A WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN 
IN THIS PAPER. se If you hav °B FOR 1886, a handsome book 
not already received a copy, ask B of 128 pages, hundreds of illus- 
trations, two colored plates and honest descript ANN UAL and Flower Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 
Oe a9 ad Stock and Fancy Poultry. OUR seen we ARM. AN » the largest in Philadelphia, is located at 
Nos, Nes. 476 a, at North Fifth Street, and Nos. 476 and 478 York Ave., but all letters reach us safely if 


Vig! —————_  \ 22 








addressed a OMe BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
COMPLETE.) VERRTARLE GA EN FOR $I. 00 Ym connection with this advertise. 
« ment we would call attention to Bur- 
ou Bt 2f 30 packets, Choice Vegetnble Seeds. Some years 
owe. origi o f oficriag s on Bettie at at a price very much below 


ce 


ra ° meet for the n= XS urpose of a ne oy oom ehstomers Hy cy our seeds, knowing they will then become regular patrons. We #1ve 
cone it 38, yt. 3 in Burpee’s D ollar Collection for 1 and we are sure that in no other way can so complete -table garden be 
or the money. New Giant Pera ‘Cucamber.— Now introduced for in first time, me illustration. Jersey Wakefield Cabbage. 
ad Ca bbuge. Celebrated as all apad and always sure to head. Burpee’s C ubon Rmee Aw athrwpcies.—Our own original errein, from which the prize 
on weg 4 it pounds, was raised ewing’s Improved B Blood Beet. Banv ers Onion. Burpee’s Netted Gem Melon. The best 
ly, wree ; very igh ite White Pinea apple Squash.—Of fine we —summer and winter. urpee’s Cardinal Tomato.—Far superior 
Favorite. Feetc We Kaden. Pere iran tn Hoat-Kesteting Lettuce, “Of upright growth rs 
life C yy a Globe Turnip. W onder of France Bean. 


Lon, hite y 
att tir wf eurae' Globe Onion. i ii fLarge-Ribbed Celery. Long Smooth Blood Beet. 
iraut c xian . Ga ae ‘Sylnmee Wed ? taka en Fnee's 4 on area Pall Hetmce Beautiful silvery white, rich and tender 
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9s Sure- 
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1 Ri el il Rerca Onion. carly Munich” o Tomato. Long White Salsify. Meutr 
Mele tka the argest of all Mosk Mort was first tinteodnont its os and it was from our seed that the 39. 1-2 a melon was raise 
t 


e pular-sized packet h illustrations of the vegetables and directions for ¢ cultiva on printed on enc 
All the nboy aCe we rei send the above spen om da eee of new and choice Sonetnble seeds, postpaid. to.any address, or three complete 
FOR ONE DOLL! collections, ordered at one time, for %2.50. This is the most liberal offer ever made. Order early! Make up a Club, 
1 ‘oall who order any seeds from this advertiverent to the value of $1.00 or more and name this paper we will send sree a %.cent packet 
P R ANT! of 100 tT ~ the cnpers large Nowering New perial German Pansies, fifty be om ul ooh mixed, [2 We will send one packet 
@ Reeds named ts entire advertisement (in all fifty packets), postpaid by mail to any add: regs bo. Pie ~ase show this advertisement to your 
riends an ihe thom to order + tay When ordering ask for Burpee’s Farm Annual for Re ° dress al all orders to 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO.. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
SEEDS! SEEDS! AGE TS Eeteeantey by° Antone” 


My Annual Priced Catalogue ts now ready, and Fe toeral yer. The re 


wi'l be mailed free to all applicants. It contains f the few great religious of the 
one of 
] the leading and most lar sorts of Greater success never vy ts. Terms free. 
al ng popular sorts 0 & Go. Pu agen . 


Vegetables, Farm, and Flower Seeds, 


Bette ira asetitat ames | Bumeulfshr Bac, FAMILY. SCALES} 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, Entirely new in principle, Weigh one ounce to 2% 


pounds, What every family needs and will buy 
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Rapid sales surprise old agents, FORSHEE & 
37 E, 19th STREET, NEW YORK CITY, ' McMAKIN, Curcomami, 0, ' ' IT PAYS Socetour Pubber Printing Stamps. 
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“BILL SIMPSON’S DARTER.” 


A gentleman traveling from Buffalo to 
New York City tells the story : 

At Albany two ladies, dressedin the ex- 
treme of fashion, entered the car. Their 
manners indicated great affectation and 
consequent shallowness, 

The only unoccupled seat in the car was 
directly behind a quiet-looking lady, evi- 
dently from the country. Her dress was 
of calico, her bonnet of plain straw, and 
her gloves were of cotton. Shecould not, 
however, have looked neater, and she had 
a good, honest face, 

As the fashionable ladies adjusted their 
draperies in the unoccupied seat, one of 
them said to the other : 

**Don’t you think it too bad that there 
are such poor accommodations on railway 
trains now ?” 

‘* How—in what way ?” asked hercom- 
panion. 

‘Why, here we are crowded up with 
all classes of people, some of them so com- 
mon. Look at that person in front of 
us.” 

‘* Horrid, isn’t she ?” 

‘* Perfectly dreadful.” 

‘* Looks like a common laborer.” 

‘* How annoying to have to come in con- 
tact with such people !” 

‘* Belongs to some ordinary family. If 
one could only exclude one’s self from 
such persons when traveling even short 
distances! I suppose it’s horrid in me 
to say it, but I have all my life had such a 
repugnance to common laboring people.” 

The lady in the calico dress must have 
heard a part of this conversation, but her 
face was perfectly composed. 

At that moment an elderly man in the 
home spun and home-made garments of a 
farmer came down the aisle. He stopped 
before the ladies of fashion, closely scru- 
tinized the features of the one having 
‘such a repugnance to common people,” 
and, just as the train stopped at the station, 
cried out loud enough to be heard by every 
person in the car : 

‘* Lookee hyar, hain’t you old Bill Simp- 
son’s darter? But { know you are ’thout 
askin’. Howdedo, anyhow? Youdon’t 
change a speck. Got the same nose you 
had when you wor a little gal o’ twelve or 
fifteen years, trottin’ b’arfoot round my 
old farm in Podunk County. Yer mind 
how I youst to give yertwo bits a day an’ 
your dinner for helpin’ my young uns dig 
taters? Ho! ho! ho!” 

The young lady had dropped her beaded 
vell and was nervously biting at her fan, 
but the old farmer went on heedlessly: 

“They’s been mighty changes sence 
then. Your pap went out to Colorady and 
made a big fortin’ thar, an’I hear you live 
in great style. But Bill Simpson ain’t the 
man to forgit old fren’s, and you tell him 
that you've saw old Jack Billings, what 
youst to give him many a day’s work when 
he was so pore his fam’ly had ter wait till 
the hen laid ‘fore they could hev any 
breakfast. You kin remember that yer- 
self, [reckon. An’ there wa’n’t nobody 
giadder nor me when yer pap did get so 
tich so suddint, for he was a mighty 
hard-workin blacksmith, an’ always pore 
cause of bad luck. My wife sez she 
lost an awful good washerwoman when 
yer ma moved, an’—I git off here. Good- 
by ! good-by !” 

The meekest, most subdued person on 
that train during the restof the trip was 
‘* Bill Simpson’s darter.” 








THE KIND OF PIT JOSEPH WAS 
LOWERED INTO. 

In the course of my scrambles I have 
three or four times come upon curlous 
square erections, which I have not ob- 
served mentioned in any work upon Pal- 
estine. 

The largest of these was 14 feet high by 
12 square, and formed of slabs of stone 
averaging 3 feet by 2, by 1 in thickness, 
laid upon each other without cement, but 
evidently hewn so that the construction 
should be symmetrical. I thought at rrst 
there might be a chamber inside ; but on 
examining one of the smaller ones I found 


it to be perfectly solid. From the weather. 

beaten appearance of the stones, they 

seem to have been in position from great 
antiquity ; but whether they were altars, 

monuments over tombs, or served some 
more practical purpose, I leave for those 
skilled in such matters to decide. The 
huge millstones are numerous, and are to 
be found, sometimes far removed from 

any ruin, in the most remote valleys. The 
lower one usually measures from 8 to 10 
feet in diameter, with a raised rim around 
the circumference, 8 or 9 inches high, and 
a square hole in the center. These are 
about 2 feet 6 inches thick, and are often 
hewn out of the living rock, as well as 
the basin for the receptacle of the one be- 
low them. Then there are rock-cut reser- 
voirs ; the largest I have seen was about 
100 feet by 45, and 15in depth ; but it was 
filled half with vegetation, and was orig- 
inally much deeper. And there are trap- 
like and deceptive cisterns, the mouths of 
which are about the s'ze of the coal-hole 
in the pavement of a London street ; but 
when there is a bush instead of a lid over 
it, a false step may land you in a circular 
pit perhaps 20 feet deep, of a demijohn 
shape, and with smooth sides, from which 
escape would be hopeless. It was into 
such a pit, probably, that Joseph was let 
down by his brothers. These cisterns are 
very numerous in some of the ruins, and 
prove how dependent the population were 
upon rain water —[ Laurence Oliphant, in 
‘* Black wood's Magazine.” 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutoal Insurance Company, 


New York, January 238d, 18€6, 
The Trustecs,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of its 
affairs on the 81st of December, 1885 : 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
onary, 1885, to 3ist December, 











bh SoU dFie Bes cccecnnee Gade codec 23,855,618 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1885.......... sees 1,339,525 10 

Total Marine Premiums. usaitiew sack &5.196,143 43 76 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1885, to 8ist peau 1885,$3,770,094 30 
Loases’ paid’ da ee 


Expenses... “s77e.r12 « 712 42 


Fe wae sd has the fol the sowne assets, viz.: 
and State of New 
“York Stock, City, coms. and — 


- $9,034,685 00 


438,600 00 

Real Estate and Giotus due the 
Company, estimated at.......... €30,000 00 
Premium m Notes and Bills Recetvable 1, 508, 148 58 
Cash in 2287897 838 


pS eee bnseeeenvnsuee $12,740.26 46 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of February next. 

and certificates of the issue of 





f, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Second of re next,from 
which date all interest thereen will cease. The 
costiioates to be uced at the time of pay- 


cel 
A mnt tldesa of of Forty per cent. is —— = 
the net earned premiums of the Compan 

the year ending 81st December, 1885, for" Tnfon 
certificates wili be issued on and after Tuesday. y, 
the Fourth of May next. 





By order of the Board. 
J, H, OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
. J.D. JONE JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Sr ROBERT B, MINTURN, 
¥. Wee a v HH M MOO) CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
FREDs RICK H. COSSITT, 
re A oe RAVEN ILLIAM BRYCE, 
NH er, Jet 
BENS AMUN i. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
CHARLES D. LEVERIGH, 


THOSE Be OODDINGTON, JOAN L, RIK. 























WI LL1A DEGROOT, ' N. DENTON 
HORACE GRAY GEORGE BLIS8, 

LIA DObGR, HENRY RF. HAWLEY, 
WILLIAN + MACY, Rage er D. MORGAN, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, ARD FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, RNSON'W on 

. BURDETT, THOMAS MAITLAND. 
EDMUND W. CORLIEs, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORH, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice President, 





Is Good Health 


A desirable possession for wives and mothers? 
Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic, Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health. 





Willoox & Gibbs. M. Co., 658 Broadway, Ny, Y. 


After Diphtheria 


The patient recovers strength slowly, as the sys- 
tem is weak and debilitated, and the blood poisoned 
by the ravages of the disease. What is needed is a 
good reliable tonic and blood purifier ‘like Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which has just the elements of strength 
for the body, and vitality and richness for the blood, 
which soon bring back robust health. After scarlet 
fever or pneumonia it is also of great benefit. 

“ After recovering from a prolonged sickness with 
diphtheria, and neediug something to build me up, 
I took two bottles of Hood's Sarsaparilia. I felt good 
results from the first dose. It seemed to go from 
the top of my head to the ends of my toes. I know 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is a good thing.” G. H. Strat 
TON, Druggist, Westfield, Mass. 


After Scarlet Fever 


“Upon our little girl, who had been sick with 
scarlet fever, the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla was 
most marvelous, entirely removing the poison from 
her blood and restoring her to good health. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla deserves our highest praise.” E G. 
STRATTON, Swampscott, Mass. 

“T have taken Hood's Sarsaparilla for rheun:«tism, 
and have received great benefit. I cheerfully rey. "0- 


si BIBLE and MEN OF SCIENCE shows how 

skeptics may prove the Bible true. A good 

present for an unbelieving friend. Price, 10 rents 
ISAAC L. CASE, Oryre fenun.. 


ON _30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
ELASTIC "TRUSS 


“EGGLESTON? 
Pad different from all 


~ AS is cup shape, with Self- 
scien Ball in center,adapts 
if to all positions of the 
ode while the bal] in thecup 
resses back the intege 
ines just as a person 

does with the finger. With light.pressure me Her 
a is held securely day and night, and a radical cure 
certain a, Te in cney, Sane able and cheap. Sent b aay ( Sg 

KGGLESTON TRUS: Kir: C 


LE PAGE'S 
A LIQUID GLUE 
WOE SARE Rink BibeR UBS NTANS 


Awarded GOLD 
by Mason «1 Hamlin Soak ted Place Cont bpatiene 


Fale ace c Cer Co. 3 GLOUCESTER: MAS 8818 











mend it.” W. BurpsaL, Lebanon, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5, Prepared by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
t, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 


CATARRH 
praca oR Rar ory 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer, a favor upon the Advertiser, and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
ddvertisement in The Christian Union. 

















CEM ee . S@-Sample Tin Can by Mail, 


‘YOUCAN BVEtav carne 


With Diamond Dyes, for 10 cts, They never 
fail. 8 fast colors. They also make inks, color photo's, 
ete. Send for colored samples and Dve book. Gold 
Bilv cr, Cc Comps rand Bronze Paints forany hme ped 4 
Druggists sell or we send post-pa. 


WELLS, RIGHARDSON & GO., Burlington, Vt 


- Fancy Pik tures, and 25 ele. 

ant re n l ige y 
fr inge ic Name ( 1 
Sor igster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzle, and 


8 parior aan | all for 19cts, f Authors, l0ets, 


VORY CO., Clintonville. Conn. 














ANTE An active “an or Woman in 
ery county to_sell our 
goods. Salary $75 per Month and Ex ° 
Canvassing Outtit and Particulars FREE. 
Stanpanv Sitver-Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 








a&-5000 YEARS! a] 
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That, after five daeneen years of study and prac- 
tice, phy sicians are still unable to cure such com- 
mon ailments as Dy spepsia, lndigestion, Liver aud 
Kidney troubles, etc. 

Common sense ~~ atl one that something 
must be wrong. Other branches of science,surgery, | 
dentistry, ete., have achieved wonderful results, 
while medicine still remains to a greate xtent an 
experiment. Thinking people are exclaiming: } 
Why all these injurious drugs? Why all these 
large bills and yet no cure ? Surely the doc tor 
ought to relieve me after his tive thousund years of 
profound study. Can it be he is still groping in | 
the dark? Let us take anillustration: Here is an 
ordinary headache, known to the doctors since 
Adam’s time, and yet what physicianin Europe 
or America can cure it? 

Now, if a physician, after ail the knowledge his 
profession has acquired in five thousand years, can- 
not cure a simple headache, how can he undertake 
tocure the more serious disorders which affect the | 
human family? 

In twelve months how muchdo you spend for | 
medicines? Intwelve months how much do you | 
pay your doctor? $10.00, $20.00, $50.00, 
8100.00, yes $1000.00, AND YET NO 
CURE! 

Now will you keep right on spending such sums, 
or will youtry, at mo risk of money, a simple and | 
inost agreeable remedy, 
lasting for years, and 
Be Cured Quickly ! 
$3.00 or 85.00, you 


PRICE LI 
DR. SCOTT'S Fieve we. 





standing. 
Mrs. L. C. SPENCER. 





HOLLISs per bike 
ME., Aug, 29. 


Gentlemen’ s Bel 
Ladies’ Abdominal Su 

PEORIA, ILL. Ladies’ E lt, Add justable, 
I suffered from kidney, § Sleeping Caps, all sizes, 3 


MuELVA J. DoE, 











for twelve years. Dr. Scott's J Sciatic Appliance, all 











been created as now ex- 





} say, isa round &um, bnt what dé you pay a doctor 





We could fill pages with illustratic 
errors of medicine, and thinking pe ople arede 
and awaiting a new departure in therapeuties. 
One is now at har 1d, and it thre ater ated fore long 
to revolutionize the old e xperimental schools, It 
has been conclusively d¢ monstr ated inthe » hos it- 
als of London, as well as in large private pract ce, 
that most remarkable cures attend the application 
| of Electro-Magnetism to me pee d ‘parts of the body. 
- ersons thought to be dead ve been restored, and 
liseases heretofore baffling the best 1 edic al skill 
have yielded to a remedy which is lieved to be 





NEWARK, N, Y. June 1. , 
: sg 4 . BALTIMORE, MD 
Dr. Scott's Electric Cor CENUINE Intense nervous debility 
sets have entirely cured me has been my trouble for 
of muscular rheumatism. It ELECTRIC Cl JRATIVE canals Physic beeen anual dente 
has also cured a severe case a medicis id ne co hal > me 
of headache and female I f mite dex fred rent c= 
trouble of cighteen years’ APPLIANCES. eo oe R ao 


Pall Mall Electric Association, 


I suffered se sotoratt from OF LONDON and NEW YORK. Bg! —o { x 
back trouble for years, and d oe ure nah % 
found no relief till 1 wore Our Brushes are Pure Bristles, Not Wires. ro i ‘$u flared or 
Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets. eS i “His Flectri 

They cured me, and I would : a PY Bra h * he he 

tb x Nig ut them. Hair Ly meny Nien Headache in five minutes . -one8 eee tena res my headache 

H. D. BENSON. Flesh Brush,Cures Rheumatism and aches... . 306 tet Rubi 
setae Horse Brush, Cures Lameness and Stiffness: ; . 5.00 Mrs, WM. H. PEAK. 
Dewitt, N.Y. Tooth Brush, Bristles do not come out. ..... 50 


I have an invalid sister Corsets,Prevent and Cure Siekness, $1.00, 1.50, 2,00 3.00 






who had not been dressed § Corset, Nu . 1.50 rtt— Belt receiver 
fora year. She has worn § Corsets, Abdominal, 15 3.00 all O k. It has done me 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets § H air Curler, Curis, B ing 5 and Crit ‘ 50 more good in short 

two weeks and is now able § Galvanic Generat: r, Cure s Dys op ps 560 than al medicin 

to be dressed and sit up § Nerve and Leng Invigorator, 100 Ma sgnet Power 19. 00 have taken in my life. 
most of the time. ~ o % 5 >.00 z. W. Ww , MEADE. 


t. Adjus table 






liver, and nervous troubles § Office Cap (Silk), all sizes, 25 M 


Electric Be!t entirely cured J Leg Appliance, all sizes ¥ : 
me, after all other remedies § Shoulder Ay ppliance. Oil S1963. cc eee .. + &.00 enf a | and 
had failed. His Electric J Knee Cap, re > Aegraeee pee eeeecs 5.00 ita r elt had a mag 
Hair “cay has cured my § Suspensory, Complete (Fine Silk). .....- 5.00 t on my scalp. 
neuralg Chest Pro! tector spews Debs 6d eee ee 3.00 MRS. T. E. SNYDER 
SC. Ww. HorNtsit Anklet, each, all sizes. eee se ee ee eee 3.00 Fancy Goods Dealer. 
— let. e¢ all gizes. 4. 0 « 24 sible chels 50 - = 
Prevents Pneumonia 3.00 . 
Probably never, since , per pair, all Prever it Cold Feet. . «0 are all equally charged, 
the invention of Corsets, ig Necklace, Hel psthe Little Ones. ..,. 60 differing only in qual- 
has so large a demand ity and design. They 


SENT ON TRIAL, POST-PAID. 





You willnever regret read- 
ing this entire “ve rent. We could fill every 
page of this magazine with remarkable letters 
from grateful patr« os who have been cured. 

In September, 1878, «ll London was astonished 
by a new departure in medicine—a beautiful ap- 
plication of Electro-Maguetic force, which posi- 
tively cured headache, neuralgia, ete..in two to 
five minutes (we refer to Dr. Scott’s Pure Bristle 
Electric Hair Brush). The people wondered, the 
doctors were dumbfounded, while the p1 actical ine 
ventor was hailed as a Public Boaelactey 


fur (\woor three Visits 




















the ‘*Vital Spark ’’ itself. 

It acts immediately upon the blood, nerves, and 
| tissues, producing more benefit in a few hours than 
the doctor has given in weeks or months 

It has been well said, ** electricity is the steam In 
human engine which keeps it going and regulates 
its movements. It is 
the ‘Vital Spark,’ life } 
LIST. itself, pervading ail 
nature with power to 





lief from Dr. Scott 
tric Belt. L. H. MILLER. 





NILES, MIC M., 








CEDAR FALLS,IOWA 
Dr 





ut Power. 





raculous “power in stimu- 
la sen ati gmy 











ists for Dr. Scott’s Elec- 
tric Corsets and Belts. They are worn daily in over | 
eight thousand families in the clty of New York 
alone. } 

If you have any pain, ache, or fil- feeling. from 
any cause, if youseem“ pretty well,’’ yet lack | 
and do not ** feel up to the m ark,” if you 
from disease, we beg of vou at once to try 
these remarkable curatives, They cannot and do 
not injure like medicine,—always doing good, | 
never harm. There is no shock or sensation felt in | 
wearingthem,. There is no waiting a long time for 
results; Electro-Magnetism acts quickly ,—gener- 
ally the first week, more frequent y the first day, 
and often even during the first hour the y are worn 
their wonderful cure owers are felt 

The celebrated Du.V tammonp, of New York, | 
formerly Surgeon-General of the U. 8, Army,lately 
lectured upon this subject, and advised all medigal 
men to make trialof t the ese agencies, deseribing at 
the same time most remarkable cures he had made, 
even in cases which would seem hopeless 

The Corsets do not differ in appearance from those | 
usually worn, as we substitute our flat steel magne- 
tods in place of the ordinary corset-steels. They 

















Please mention this Publication. 





the best yeah paitern, 
tory in every spect. TI 
say hey will wes ar no others, 
ples equally well to the E] 
or ladies, 

The prices aro as above. We make corsets in 
dove and white only. They are sent out ina hand 
som xX ac compar od by a silver-plated co mpass, 
| by whicl 1 the Electro-Magnetic influence can be 
tested. If youcannot get them in your town, we 
will send either kir a to any address, post- paid, on 
receipt of price, with 20 cents added for pa king or 
registration, and we guarantee safe delivery inte 





vho have tried them 
ost of the above ap- 
ectrig Belt for gents 

























your hands. Remit in post-office money -order drart, 
check,or in curren¢ yr gistered letter at pur risk 

In ordering, kindly state exact sive of Ce et 
usually worn; or, wher the G sige ia not kKnawn, obe 


& me: surement of 4 G Ww aist uver the linen, ‘ Icduet. 
ing 8 inches for pr oper size of corset. 

This can be done with Fst of common tiring, 
which send with your order, Remit to 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, K. Y. 


Agents Wanted! 
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a ¢ tion 


Because it is so un- 
usually handsome and 
attractive in appear- 
ance, many persons 
think the Ivory Soap 
is intended for toilet 
useonly. While it may 
be used for the toilet 
with pleasant and sat- 
isfactory results, it is 
a laundry soap in all 
that the name implies. 
Prof. Silliman, of Yale 
College, says: “As a 
“laundry soap the 
“Ivory has no super- 


“ior.” 
Free of charge. A fall size cake of I 
will be sent to any one who can not petit ot thet 


if six two-cent stam 
A & “Gamble, Cinciunstl. Please 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 





@RAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


4LL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE 
@i@R. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARE-DOWN IN 


Suits and Cloaks, 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES TBAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 


READY ABOUT APRIL 1. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


RH. MACY & CO. 


oVisiteth the Fatherless and |. 
Widow in their Affliction,” 


BO Sarees. “St" steam’ dare Works, Hasttord, be” 
GLOBES joriie. "EB tine & Go. troy, Me Yo 
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FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





Office: Nos. 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY 1, 1886. 





Premiums 
Less defer premiums, Jenuary 1, f 





Endo mts, 

Annuities, dividends, ‘ana 4 parchased policti 
Total Paid Policy-holders 

Taxes and re-insurances.......--.---++--++-+++5+ 


Office and law 


C»sh in bank, on band, and in transit (since received 
United’States Bonds and other bonds and 


00u and the policies 


January i, 
on 


Agents’ balances 
Accrued Interest on investments, January 1, 1886 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1886, 


Divisible Surplus (Com 
Surplus by the New Yor 
From the undivided ee ot 
to parweipesmns 5 policies in 

annual premium. 


Surplus: 


Death-claims paid. Income from Interest. 
1881. $2,013,208. 1881, $2,482,654. 
1882, 1,955,292. 1882, 2,798,018. 
1883, 2,268,092. 1888, 2,712,868. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624. 
1881, 2,999,109. 1885, 8,399,069. 


erred 1885 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on Securities and Real 
Estate sold 
Less Interest accrued January 1, 1885.............+-+++-+ 


Commissions, brokerages, agency ve and physicians’ fees 
w expenses, salaries, ac vertising, printing, &c 


ASSETS. 


stocks ane OR value, $36,991,923_88). . 


Real Estate 
rtgages, first Ii. n on real estate (buildings thereon vee for 816 
eae th ed to 3 feecurities het ceo ate 
Tem ket value of securi heid as collateral, $594, 
“Loans one Liurtng policies (the reserve held by the Company on these ‘policies 
ts 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January 1, 1885.................. $57,835,998 45 
REVENUE ACCOUNT, 
seaanenenne vee $13,517,426 08 


795,823 WW—$12,722,103 08 


859,577 47 
aD 


507 76— 8,899,069 T1—$16,121,172 74 


~~ $73,957,171 19 


sabe osencnostsescccsectdecd $2,999,109 64 
741,764 47 
64 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses d reversionary additions to sam 
aes deat, aoeens ing | ted —s sotensienas> additions to same 





250,142 82 

(024,090 50 

_ $88,446 62—910,444,558 19 
$63,512,618 00 





+ B0ese 600 
Se 56 
855,532 63 

UU, - 
teral ecourity, 18, mae 00 
51,500 00 





*Quarveriy and seni annul poe on existing poll 


securities over cost on Company’s books 
sFhet elatied sehedute of these ite items — accompany the usual annual report 
surance Department of the State of New York. 





w% Stamfard).............s0-09< 
State Standard, at 4% per.cent.. 
has 


064,473.18 the Board of Trustees declared a dividend 
to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 


ddoobhh 3 ccbobddce adie dete codes 416,084 15 
jes, due subseq . 
878,161 65 
transmission and meer we 
Béeds 575,699 50 
oqarmogneeneétdes onnaeee te «++. 68,142 7 
sebabnaetecesessbetenesdce -»»» 485,284 1 512,618 00 





$3,351,703 32 


$66,864,321 32 





Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January 1, 1886.......-......0seeeeeeeeeeeneeenes $144,424 00 
ee losses, awaiting proo: 248,423 12 
Mat due and unpaid (claims not presented) 41,854 06 
Ansenies Sue and unpaid — ‘or). eee 10,595 21 
eeerteot. Carlisle D peti este Eercicipatig 2 8 once Carlisle BOO DEe ones i 
asalidthiasian boone ery ‘Fone uebbaiaruasme’wssc*e* "ooo" ; 

sy insta na stone kp oat reserve on existing POM 688,296 70 

icies RUE S.Sclcohesbdcosers hevecccodsbes Cabieebldtdan od 4 633, 
Addition to the Fund during 1885. ...........-. 6.060 cece ee ee eee eeeewereeees 952 683 81 
DEDUCT— $3,586,480 01 
eer to Tontine policy-holders durimg the year on matured Ton- nmi ss 
Balance ae Tontine Fund January 1, > 1886 een 2 ROE eR aye ateekis te 3,128,742 77 
Reserved for premiums paid in adVAaNnce......... 20.0666... cece cee ee nee eeee eens 29,984 





na 799 848 18 
7,064,473 13 
si3 1225,053 94 


JAN. 1, 1885: Co's Standard, $4,371,014 ; State Standard, $9,896,773 
JAN. 1, 1886 : Co’s Standard, 7, 064, ‘473 : State Standard, 13, 225, 053 


INCREASE : : Co's Standard, $2,693,459 ; State Standard, $3,328,280 


Insurance in force. Cash Assets. 
Jan. 1, 1882, $151,760,824. Jan. 1, 1882, $47,228,781. 
“ 1888, 171,415,097. “ 1888, 50,800,396. 
“ 1884, 198,746,043. “ 1884, 55,542,902. 
* 1885, 229,382,586. “* 1885, 59,288,758. 
- 1886, 259,674,500. “ 1886, 66,864,321 


During the year 18,566 policies have been issued, insuring $68,521,462, 





A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 


TRUSTEES. 

" ENRY BOWE EDWARD MARTIN. R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
BHAA EAs ReGen, Gt iio 
KRCHIBALD 1. WELCH, RICHARD MOSER, C. C. BALDWIN - BEERS. ” 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, President, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. HENRY TUOK, Vioo-President. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. AROHIBALD H. WELOH, 2d Vice-Pres. 


BUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 





THE 


PHCENIX 


Insurance Company, | sie! 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY ist, 1886. 








CAGE CAPITAL. .........:..cs.ce0e $2,000,000 00 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses..... 231,473 72 
Reserve for Re-Iusurance........... 1,834,932 36 
— 7 ee 921,814 62 
TOTAL ASSETS .......... . $4,488,220 70 
eT 
H. KELLOGG, President. A,W.JILLSON,Vice-Pres. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, yet esc) G. H. BURDICK, Ass’t Sec. 
8. M. MAG Nake Fecmnet, - 
[och So Tea 
A E. MAG 








eee as cer Han tn Raw pete mend 
wil, be inserted in this " aprons bers unly, 
per 


For Sale—Good farm, 210 | 210 acres. Cuts 50 tons 
has; pienty wood and timber; le and 
ee aes. —- in good olan with 
ranning w neighborbood. Inquire 
of J. F. suipman, Denville Vt. 
Wanted, in April, in a family boarding school 


|). H. JOHNSTON, | 


of ten boys, thirty miles from New York, ay 

man with some = in 

who is able to teach the rudiments of Latin and 
interview desired. Address 


Personal Ww 
care Christian Union. 








MANHATTAN LIFE, 


pt NEW YORK—156 & 158 BROADWAY. 
ol Frutemce 2@ $1,000 Policy at the 


ae eee + tere $30 18 
will return to the bolder in cash............ . 500 00 





eeseoue 1,005 00 
Any oe Amount will be in om same Pro- 
portions. 
Th 
postive contract toe hil fae’ ot tne Poy ae 
while Day yay he c event of the d of tthe 
continuance of policy three mo 
Cash or E.Pelé- op False pete ene Sepsmroee by 
Foe examples at oth: and amoun 
ao | naires tn noun soda 
SILVERWARE of 
~ ys description, in 
most stylish 
pail at HALF regu- 
lar quotations. 
WEDDING “ex mer 
verware, Old Gold, 
Bronzes, &c. 
Diamonds and 
PRESENTS. sic sisi 
Price-List sent on re- 
celpt of stamp. 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., N. ¥, 
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THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year Ending Dec. 34, 1885. 


Amount or LepetR Assets Jan- 


uary 1, 1885 .. 
INCOME. 
Premiums..........--- $13,461,679 22 
Interest, Rents, &c... 8,12°,378.91 16,590,053.13 


$72,127,773.79 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured En- 
dowments.... .. 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and 
Annuities....... 2,629,039 09 
Discounted Endowments hea tance a 245,458.63 


Total Paid Policy-holders....87,138,.689.05 
Dividend on Cap'tal............-..- 4 ,000.C0 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage, 














and Exchange................--: 1,427, 282.37 
General Expenses.. .... ie 1,302 116 63 
State, County, and City Taxes. . 165,169.84 

$10, 040,; 259 94 
Net Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 
ROSSI 52. AG $62,087.513.85 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages .............. $16.588,332.91 
New York Real Hatate, including 

the Equitable Building and pur- 

chases under forclosure.......... 8,360,782.62 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, 

City Stocks, and other Invest- 

MRED oc ao hih echo) mamas otews ended 26,416,269.94 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks 

(market value, $1,969,667)........ 1,420,475.00 
Real Estate, outside the State of 

New York, including purchases 

under foreclosure and Society's 

Buildings in other cities... ...... 4,255,285.30 
Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 

nies, at interest ; and in transit 

(since received)................... 4,878,078.81 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 

EE krone smvenss o> eden ___ 168,289.27 

$62,087,513.85 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 

over book value.................. 2,193, 864.08 
Interest and Rents due and accrued 614,611.62 
Premiums due and in process of col- 

lection (less premiums paid in ad- 

DEED esas ccctnacreseavs 396,344 00 
Deferred Premiums................ 1,261,054.00 
Total Assets, December 31, 

BOOS. |. cite lk $5 6056553. ES $66,553,387.50 


L hereby certify that, after a personal examina- 
tion of the securities and accounts described in the 
foregoing statement, I find the same to be true and 
correct as stated. 


JOHN A. McCALL, Jr., Comptroller. 


Torat LiaBruirtes, including legal 
Reserve on all existing policies (4 
per cent. Standard............... $52,691,148 37 
Total undivided Surplus, over ; 
Four per cent. Reserve, $13,862,239 13 


Of which the proportion contrib- 
uted (as computed) by Policies in 
general class is........... 

Of which the proportion contrib- 
uted (as computed) by Policies in 
Tontine class is........ ...0.00... 8,716,700.00 


(Upon the New York State Stand- 
ard, 444 per cent., the Surplus is, 
as computed, $17,495,329 40.) 


We certify to the correctness of the above calcula- 
tion of the reserve and surplus. From this surplus 
the usual dividends will be made. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
J. G. VAN CISE, 


$5, 145,589.13 


rt Actua: ies. 


New Assurance written in 

BIDS 5 dicks 0 odedbe ccc qcdarns $96,011,378.00 
Total Outstanding Assur- 

MER eecbaankatasesasedece 8357,338,246.00 


81 ,430,349.00 
83,378 622.03 
$5,.391,461.96 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Increase of Surplus. 
Increase of Assets........... 








SSERY B. HYDE, PREsipest. 
J. W. ALEXAN JOHN A. STEWART, 
Louis FliZGrKaAED JOHN D. JONE 
HENRY A. H T, R. L. KENNE 
H. G. MARQU GENE KELLY, 
W.A. WHE ELIUS N. BLISs, 
HENRY DAY GEO. C. Ma i, 
MARCELLUS HAR WM _R. KENDALL, 
JOHN SLOANE SAMUEL BURKOWE, 
H M. ALFXA WILLIAM ON, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, WM.WALKE 
SA ane & Ca 
t MBE 
THOMASS. YOUNG, _iB.-F.. RANDOLPH, 
ROBEHT BLIsS, J. F. DENAVARRO, 
JAMES BL HALSTED, W.iwHitew 
, . WHITEWRIGHT, 
HORACE PORTE, ALANSON TRaSK, * 
G. DE E. B. COLT, 
RST ETS WM. M. BLISS, 
PARKER HANDY, C. B, ALEXANDER, 
ites ED. W. SCOTT, 
Eustace 0 #Tz, H.R. WOLL 
AC WOLCOTT, 
H. PHI ALLIPS, Denver \ 


THOS. A BIDDLE, a? SAGE, Ferm 


T. Dewitt COYLE 





Manchester, 
GUSTAV G. POHL, 
Hamburg, 


